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THE DANSARD STATE BANK, MONROE, MICHIGAN 


SIMPLE, dignified, building especially suited to 

banks of moderate size. Note particularly the 

im posing entrance feature, the large window openings, 

and the beautifully lighted interior. Full information 

as to the cost of the building and its general planning 
will be sent upon request. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Outdoor Advertising 


HE real problem in every banker’s mind 
is how to make his bank a leader among 


banks. 


Your bank may be strong and reliable, but 
without the public’s faith and interest it will 
soon fail. The average person does not have 
an account with a bank that is just secure 
and reliable; they must also be well known. 


In order to be well known they must adver- 
tise. Mr. Munsey, publisher of the New 
York Herald, claims that the average man 
has not more than twenty minutes for his 
morning newspaper. If he has only twenty 
minutes to read the paper, how many min- 
utes do you imagine he has for advertisements? 


But people will gaze at a large electric sign 
or an attractive poster and become inter- 
ested. Repetition of seeing this poster, bul- 
letin or electric sign will soon leave an 
indelible impression on their mind and cause 


them to have an account with a bank that 
is so well known. 


We have solved the problem for more than 
200 banks throughout the country. We 
could help you with our 


Outdoor Advertising 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
_ Harrison, Loomis and Broadway & 5th Ave. 


at 25th St. | 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Do You Use The Guide? 


1. To learn just where you can readily 
secure any article for your everyday 
needs, such as an envelope or a type- 
writer, a coin counter or a central file. 


. To put you in immediate touch with 
reliable firms that furnish new business, 
accounting, architectural and other 
services. 





. As a reference for facts on interest and 


postage rates, clearing houses, number 
of banks, etc. 


HE BANKERS EQUIPMENT-SERVICE 

GUIDE is designed for your conven- 
ience. It gives you in compact and 
handy form the necessary information 
about how to reach all the dependable 
bank supply and service houses. 














Use your copy of The Guide more and more 


Keep The Guide on your desk 
Make it your purchasing agent 


THE BANKERS 
EQUIPMENT-SERVICE GUIDE 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Highways of 


Progress 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


The Pathways of Power 


A new kind of pioneering goes forward 
daily in our cities, our smaller towns, and 
through the open country. Spreading in 
every direction, reaching always toward 
new points of service, the copper pathways 
of electric power make new roads for 
human progress. 


This is the kind of thing men do as 
much for the hope that is in them as for 
the promise of gain. 


Searching for new applications, finding 
new and better methods, developing a 
constantly improving usefulness at a con- 
tinuously lessening cost; these are the 
daily objectives to whose attainment 
Electric Service is devoted, and for which 


Westinghouse ever seeks to make new and 
greater contributions. 


Witness the newly operative enterprise 
that markets in West Coast cities the 
power derived from mountain waters over 
four hundred miles away! Witness the 
great inland plants that now produce a 
kilowatt of electrical energy from two 
pounds of coal, where but a few years ago 
twelve pounds per kilowatt stood for 
great efficiency! 


The pathways of power are the high- 
ways of progress—progress for the indi- 
vidual, for industry, for the nation and for 
mankind, and to this Westinghouse seeks 
to make its increasing contribution. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities : Representatives Everywhere 


s 


Westinghouse 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








6 bar Illinois Merchants Banks, 
with their national and inter- 
national affiliations and their 
ability to handle transactions 
of a size unimagined in the 


Middle West even twenty-five 
years ago, furnish the latest and 
perhaps the most striking evi- 
dence of the continued growth 
of Chicago as a financial center. 


Conference with our officers concerning 
your Chicago requirements is invited. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS | 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY iN THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK |F- 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank RN BR Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants 
and The Merchants Loan & Trust Company Sw) Bank Building remains at its present location 


Clark and Jackson Streets Pa La Salle and Adams Streets 
CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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What others Say! 


HAKESPEARE built up his stage 

characters by thethings hemadethem 
do, the things he made them say,and what 
he made others say about them. These are 
the ways today in which the public forms 
opinions. 

And of these three, what they say 
counts most in the sale of motor cars to- 
morrow. Car owners exchange experi- 
ence. Every owner is perpetually compar- 
ing his car with other makes that pass on 
the highway, slowly deciding what car he 
is going to buy next spring, next summer. 

Finally comes the annual automobile 
show where, with his wife and children, 
he can compare all the cars in his price 
class as they are exhibited side by side. 
By furnishing a basis for comparison, 
these shows perform a useful economic 
function. 


And the shows do more. There is ex- 
hibited what the industry has contributed 
for the coming year to the advance of the 
art of transportation. Competitors meet 
as friends. The shows afford inspiration 
and effect a renewal of faith for these men 
—immeasurable benefits of intangible 
monetary value which ultimately translate 
themselves into the income accounts and 
balancesheets of the automotiveindustry. 

Focusing a nation’s attention upon the 
automobile as they do, the shows arouse 
a consciousness of the need for another 
year’s supply of transportation. 

After the shows, buyers’ tongues wag. 
They say this—they say that; and what 
they say counts most in the sale of mo- 
tor cars tomorrow. Word-of-mouth 
advertising works, The nation has sold 
itselfanother year’s supply of motor cars. 


cA booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed tothe Department 
of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK ° 


CADILLAC + CHEVROLET :- 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 


Inland Steering Wheels 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies - 


OAKLAND 


Harrison Radiators - 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies 


Klaxon Horns 


OLDSMOBILE GMC TRUCKS 


New Departure Ball Bearings 

- AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Lancaster Steel Products 

Jacox Steering Gears 


Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


+ United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories + 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products + 
+ General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers + 


Readers will confer a favor bu mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHI.Y when writing to our advertisers 
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It Is Sufficient--- 


to say our service is satisfactory in every respect, 
and well worth your consideration. 


The First National Bank in St. Louis serves more 
than 2000 banks throughout the United States. 


Make it YOUR Correspondent 


Broadway - Locust - Olive 


Largest National Bank West 
of the Mississippi 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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ARE FARMERS DESERTING THE. 
PLOW FOR THE AUTO? 


Miles per gallon rather than bushels per acre seems 
to be the dominating tendency on many farms 
where the cry for credit relief is the loudest 


NY diseussion of the rural banker 

and his problems intermingles with 
a discussion of agriculture. The two 
interests are inseparably interwoven. 
Occasionally a country banker gets 
what might be termed commercial de- 
posits but it often hustles what he does 
get to maintain their color. Just now 
the agricultural pendulum is still swing- 
ing against the farmer. The argentarius 
rusticus is hanging on like grim death 
hoping against hope that the pendulum 
will start its backward swing. Not- 
withstanding all the array of figures 
that statisticians hurl forth and all the 
pleasant prospects the city banker 
promises we have not yet reached the 
bottom. The country banker was forced 
to expand when agricultural conditions 
demanded. Now in the shrink he finds 
himself with three classes of assets, 
good, good but not collectible at this 
time and no good. The latter class is 
quite small but the middle class pre- 
ponderates. 

The farmer was encouraged to 
expand for war purposes. The 
Federal Reserve Bank promised 
him there would be no more 
panies. They told us that Wall 
Street had been the cause of our 
financial disasters and that it had 
been shorn of its powers. They 
explained that they had insti- 
tuted automatic currency and 
credit regulations and we need 
not fear. When the country 
banker had exhausted his  re- 
Sourees or the borrower had ex- 
hausted his credit government 
agencies stepped in and pro- 


D 


By R. S. CUMMINS 


Cashier, Yorktown State Bank, Yorktown, Ind. 


R. S. CUMMINS 
Cashier, Yorktown State Bank, Yorktown, Ind. 


ceeded with more credits. They ex- 
acted the best security asking country 


URING the past few years much has been 
been said and written about the financial 
condition of the farmer and his need of govern- 
mental relief. The accompanying article from 
a country banker who has spent his life among 
the farmers and who knows their financial 
problems is interesting because it answers in 
simple and direct fashion many of the issues 
that have been raised with regard to our agri- 
cultural situation, especially as they bear on 
the farmers’ condition. 
comes straight from the soil and in its homely 
philosophy should appeal to all bankers who 
are alert to the increasingly important sub- 
ject of agricultural credits—EFditor’s Note 


It is an answer that 


banks to stand between them and losses. 
A little shrinkage left the farmer in- 
solvent and Mr. Country Banker is 
left to nurse his borrower and feed 
him with hopes. 

Suppose a farmer had $15,000. He 
had sufficient money to conduct his bus- 
iness splendidly. He carried a working 
balance in his bank and perhaps had.a 
reserve fund. His money gave the 
country banker part of his working 
funds. Federal Land Banks came along 
and flaunted long time and low rates 
in his face and he bit. He bought a 
$30,000 farm and the land bank fur- 
nished half the funds. He figured that 
what he had been paying as rent would 
make his payments and eventually he 
would own the farm. He failed to 
consider shrinkage in land _ values, 
inability to get labor, and shortage of 
working capital. The land bank holds 
$15,000 in value, secure. In many states 
his wife can hold one third. This only 
leaves a margin of $5000 which 
is soon wiped out by shrinkage. 
The farm that he handled as a 
tenant is left without an oper- 
ator and the owner is willing to 
sacrifice on the price because he 
is unable to secure a satisfactory 
tenant. In this way the one 
pulls the other down. In many 
ways federal laws intending to 
relieve the farmer have been a 
a detriment to him. What our 
farmers want is a chance to 
make some money and not to 
borrow it. They are already up 
against more taxes and interest 
than they can stand. 
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Take for example the farmer who 
was out of debt, owned 100 acres of 
land and had a reasonable working 
capital. Not only was the bank not 
asked to finance him but the bank was 
his depository. Easy money encouraged 
him to buy his neighbor’s hundred and 
he mortgaged both. He reasoned that 
since he had operated one farm suc- 
cessfully that he could manage two. He 
could use more labor saving devices, 
reduce the overhead and show addi- 
tional profit after interest deductions. 
His wife who formerly could hold 33 
acres now holds 67. The land bank that 
formerly held nothing now holds 100 
and if necessary to get their money back 
it holds all of it. Granting that the 
land owner is absolutely honest, taking 
into consideration a little shrinkage in 
his land values, where is he as credit 
risk for the local bank? Honesty is the 
principal item in a credit risk. Honesty 
is helpless without ability. It takes them 
both to make a team. Honesty, ability, 
a good wife and unencumbered assets 
make a four horse team that can move 
real loads. 

The former depositor of the country 
bank has become a borrower and a little 
depreciation of land values makes him 
an insolvent debtor. He will pay some- 
time if he can get the money. He will 
pay his taxes before he will the bank. 
If he fails to meet his land bank pay- 
ments he thinks they will close on him. 
If we undertake to force him his land 
at forced sale may not satisfy the mort- 
gage. So all many a country banker 
ean do is to try to keep his community 
sweet and many are failing to do that. 

There is an old saying that “our 
hindsight is better than our foresight.” 
Is it in this ease? Suppose we had it 
to do over, could we change it? What 
would have happened to a banker who 
continually refused to make loans and 
showed heavy cash reserves in his state- 
ments? What happens to a banker who 
continually exacts too much security? 
His people soon begin to go elsewhere. 
The average banker could change it but 


the owner. 
the crops in this farm. 
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little had he a chance to travel the same 
road again. Had government agencies 
made borrowing harder or stayed out 
of that line entirely the country would 
not be full of insolvent debtors. 

What has caused this shrinkage in 
value of farm lands? It is largely due 
to overvaluation. Land as a real and 
prospective dividend payer was never 
worth as much as the valuation put 
upon it. The fact that a single corn 
crop brought $50.00 per acre was not 
sufficient reason to value it accordingly. 
Two dollar corn could not stay and no 
field can produce corn perpetually. 
Life insurance companies calculate their 
premiums on a basis of many lives and 
many years. Had land values been 
made on the net returns per acre for 
the past 50 years such rank overvalua- 
tions would not have been made. 

Another and largely contributing 
eause of lower land values is taxation. 
Not only have land values advanced 
beyond all reason but tax rates have 
been traveling in airplanes. Non-tax- 
able voters have voted improvements 
beyond our purses. Most any pool 
room would furnish enough signatures 
to get a new road and all the signatures 
thereon would not pay enough tax to pay 
for the plans and specifications. Taxa- 
tion is not automatic. The higher taxes 
go the more property creeps into hiding 
or non-taxables. The rate is always the 
quotient obtained by dividing the tax 
to be produced by the taxables and the 
smaller the divisor or the bigger the 
dividend the bigger the quotient. The 
fellow who borrowed land bank funds 
only made it possible for his neighbor 
to buy a land bank bond and shift his 
taxes on the land. Cheap money for the 
farmer made him more tax and no net 
benefit. 

Land formerly was desirable because 
it was regarded as a safe investment 
and a low return was acceptable because 
of its safety. But is it safe now with a 
tax beyond its rental value in many 
eases? Senator Vest immortalized him- 
self when he pronounced his famous 







Scene on a western farm reflecting the industry and ability of 
Machinery plays a great part in the development of 


eulogy upon the dog. But why shouldnt 
the dog love, honor and obey his master} 
If some one would board me and pay 
my taxes I would be willing to greg 
him with a friendly smile when he x. 
turned from his work at evening time 
and lick his hand if it would do any 
good. If they don’t quit reaching into 
my pocket and extracting excessiye 
taxation I am ready to help lick some 
body all over. 

Then, too, the farmer is partly t 
blame for his own condition. You don't 
have to travel many miles before you 
see a cultivator or a self binder standing 
in the weather and rusting out. You 
will soon see a good auto setting in the 
sun the day long and the value of the 
owners work will not equal the damage 
done to the machine. You do not have 
to call at many homes until you find 
the owner on some cross country trip 
and the plow idle. The average farmer 
thinks more of miles per gallon than he 
does of bushels per acre. We used to 
rap at the door to see if a farmer was 
at home and now we look at the garage, 
He will talk to you about a sixteen hour 
day on the farm but that only happens 
a few days at harvest time and other 
rare occasions. What banker or mer. 
chant would not work sixteen hours a 
day if his assets were out in the weather! 
If he will keep an accurate account he 
will find that his average day is perhaps 
within union rules. 


The farmer should rejoice at his lot. 
He lives from the fresh fats of the 
land while the city chap lives out of 
refrigerators. His air is laden with the 
perfume of the wild rose when the city 
man smells the smoke. But pleasing 
perfumes won’t pay taxes and it takes 
a lot of chickens to pay his interest and 
a big stream of milk to lift a mortgage. 

So the trials of the country banker 
are largely those of the farmer. When 
crops are good and prices are right the 
country banker is in clover. He can at 
least get his notes renewed without 
having to add the interest and revenue 
(Continued on page 60) 








window. 


How the interior of the Union National Bank of Houston, Texas looks in the Holiday season. The posters were used to enliven the bank’s 
Many parents brought their children into the bank to see the cheerful display. 


TINSEL AND HOLLY IN THIS BANK 
SAY “MERRY CHRISTMAS!” 


Holiday decorations convert the lobby 
into a veritable pine forest with red, green 
and gold trimmings radiating good will 


RESS up the bank, cover the old 

land.marks, warm up the bronze, 
the marble and other fixtures with 
Christmas decorations of natural foliage 
of holly wreaths, Christmas trees, the 
always welcome Christmas bells, and 
other trimmings of red and green holiday 
color. 

Some three years ago the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Houston, believing that 
maximum results were not being obtained 
from engraved or printed ecard good 
will expressions at the Holiday Season, 
conceived the idea of decorating the 
lobby of the bank, the cages and the 
exterior of its business home. Much 
thought was directed to the decorations 
with the result that the bank was con- 
verted into a veritable pine forest with 
Christmas messages at each window and 
& myriad of small multi-colored electric 
lights featuring the display. 

Going deeper into detail to quote 
fully the newspaper reporter covering 
this feature: 

“A Houston bank greets its customers 
today with manifestations of the 

istmas spirit—elaborate decorations, 
framed messages of good will hang on 
the pillars and walls of the banking 
house. 
“The Union National Bank is ‘all 
lighted up like a Christmas Tree’ 


By P. C. REHRAUER 


Publicity Manager, Union National Bank, Houston, Texas 


literally. The marble and bronze of the 
lobby is masked with Christmas foliage. 
Smilax, tinsel and wreaths of red and 
gold decorate the pillar’. ° Electroliers 
are gay with artificial poinsettias and 
tinsel, where a mass of white frosted 
lights surrounds a large central globe 
of red. Tiny Christmas trees strung 
with colored lights stand between each 
column. Overhung with  smilax, 
Santa Claus in a reindeer sleigh rides 
across a painted panorama glittering 
with snow, under the rays of the moon. 
The feature of the decorations is three 
candles, symbolizing, according to the 
bank’s officers the initiation of the 
custom of decorating Houston banks for 
Christmas by the Union National . three 
years ago.” 

The results many times exceeded the 
expectations of the officers of the bank 
and the very best kind of publicity re- 
sulted. Some one has said that no 
matter one’s age, he is a grown up kid, 
and the Christmas Season brings to us 
many new friends, who are attracted by 
the “homey” atmosphere the decorations 
furnish and who see in them an index 
of our organization in its relations to 
the bank’s customers. 


We started decorating first with the 
idea fully sold to ourselves. Some 
skepticism was displayed, but by only a 


few who have since been converted and 
convinced of its value, by the increasing 
improvement of design, elaborate 
trimmings and expressions of pleasure 
by customers and friends. 

‘It is not to be regarded as folly, 
foolishness or undignified any more. 

Linking this form of good will publi- 
city and advertising up with other 
mediums, such as newspaper or outdoor 
eampaigns fostered by some of the lead- 
ing banks and bankers in all sections of 
the country, you will see that the prin- 
ciple of bank advertising has been rev- 
olutionized. Bankers are coming to 
the people, inviting their co-operation 
and support, offering them service and 
assistance. Phrases are being com- 
monly used, such as: 

“Our officers are seated conveniently 
in one large office in the open, acces- 
sible and can be approached without 
formality, ete.” 

Another one— 

“At each officer’s desk is a chair for 
you to occupy while discussing your 
financial problems, ete.” 

So it was this change too that we re- 
ecognized, and felt the old tradition of 
hanging a few holly wreaths in the 
windows and expecting the holiday spirit 
to nest itself in the bank but overlook- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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i» the winter of 1920-21 an epidemic 
of burglaries in Chicago led to a 
conviction in the minds of many that 
“something” 














must be done—something 
more than the usual activities of police 
and law courts. The burglars of Chi- 
cago, always enterprising and skillful, 
were growing bolder. Clearly they were 
not deterred by the relatively small 
chance of being sent to jail; clearly, 
also, they were not efficiently resisted 
by the thousands of locks and burglar 
alarms. These things might have been 
good enough for an earlier day, but the 
burglar’s mind is acute, ingenious and 
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MATCHING WITS WITH CRACKSMEN 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


How the engineers of Underwriters Labora- 
tories are making protective devices measure 
standard of effectiveness 


to a 


high 





By HARRY CHASE BREARLEY 


enterprising; he experiments, tries new 
ways, and tells his pals when successful. 
Thus, knowledge accumulates, as in any 
other learned profession, and stationary 
resistance methods cannot long cope 
with advancing methods of attack. 

By the winter of 1920-21, there had 
grown up a conviction that another step 
must be taken, and this took the form of 
requests from manufacturers and in- 
surance men that Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories assume the writing of “stand- 
ards” on various means of protection. 
Burglar alarm systems had been used 
for about 30 vears, but seemingly with- 
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gs on fire-proof vault doors. 
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“Red Hogan”’ and the ‘‘Omaha Kid”’ are not really the names of these two perfectly respectable 

nderwriters’ Laboratories’ staff, but they are using methods that are frequently 
In this case a relocking device is under test in order 
to determine whether its degree of burglar resistance entitles it to receive official recognition by 





out much improvement in the average 
protection afforded. This was dye 
largely to the fact that prospective 
users were at a loss in choosing from 
many equipments, because there were 
no “standards” of design and construe. 
tion and no scientific discounts on bur. 
glary insurance rates. The same thing 
was true with regard to vaults, safety 
deposit boxes and locking devices. 

This, indeed, was the crux of the 
difficulty. Inventive brains had not 
been idle, new products were forth- 
coming from time to time, representing 
various degrees of ingenuity and efi- 
ciency, and in each ease enthusiastic 
manufacturers claimed, no doubt sin- 
cerely, that the problem of burglar re- 
sistance had been solved; but how was one 
to be sure until the product was tested 
by some skillful eracksman, and then it 
might be too late. The situation cried 
aloud for the obtaining of exact infor- 
mation, for tests to be made by the most 
highly proficient burglars, at times and 
under conditions when property would 
not be imperilled, with resulting class- 
ification of a thorough and impartial 
nature. Proficient burglars, it found, 
could not be trusted, hence, proficient 
“burglars” must be developed out of 
men who could be trusted, and their 
equipment must be equal to the finest 
at the command of the artists of the 
underworld. 





The situation differed in one im- 
portant respect from that of previous 
fire protection investigations; it im 
volved a contest, not with natural forces, 
but with human ingenuity and daring. 
It was, in short, a process of matching 
wits with burglars? 


The first positive steps were taken 
when the Burglary Insurance Under- 
writers’ Association ruled that future 
installations would be recognized by 
reduced rates when reported upon favor- 
ably by Underwriters’ Laboratories, and 
when manufacturers of protective de 
vices met at the Chicago and New York 
offices of the Laboratories in May, 1921, 
and pledged their support. At about 
the same time there was formed the 
Burglary Protection Council of the 
Laboratories, and the work was formally 
inaugurated in September. By the end 
of 1921, no less than 47 systems and 
devices had been submitted. The 
Laboratories was fully prepared, having 
begun about one year previously 1 
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develop a staff of experts in burglary 
protection. 

It was not long before engineers at 
both the Chicago and New York testing 
dations astonished manufacturers of 
supposedly impregnable systems by 
“burglarizing” simulated business prem- 
jses with apparent ease: They had 
already found weak points. But that 
was not enough, they suggested specific 
improvements, which were adopted one 
by one. A number of confidential 
reports of criticism written to manu- 
facturers brought back evidence that 
the industry was alert to profit by the 
technical study given to its problems by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

It was quickly appreciated that even 
the most skillful and determined burglar 
needs more than the cover of darkness: 
He must have time to accomplish his 
design, and security from knowledge of 
his presence. Therefore the problem 
of burglary protection resolves itself 
into two phases: 

First. Prevention or _ interruption 
of the attack, through immediate detec- 
tion of the burglar’s presence. 

Second. Mechanical resistance to the 
attack. 

These are the fundamentals of the 
investigations now in constant progress. 

The first phase involves the use of 
alarm systems, with indicators, gongs, 
tell-tale lights, or other warnings sup- 
plemented in cases by the summoning 
of armed guards; while the second calls 
for effective locks, bars, plates, boxes, 
doors and vaults. 

All this comes under the problem of 
protection against the burglar, who is 
essentially a secret worker, but there is 
also the necessity for defence in the case 
of armed daylight bank and _ store 
robbers. Against the latter there have 
heen developed special protection sys- 
tems, with sounding devices to bring 
reinforcements from the street. These 
may be considered under burglar-alarm 
systems, with which they are often com- 
bined. 

It is the function of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories to determine the effective- 
ness of all such means of protection as 
are submitted to it. The first group of 
devices and systems must be absolutely 
reliable, for an alarm that does not 
always work is worse than none at all. 
The second group can never furnish ab- 
solute protection; their value consists 
in the time required to defeat them, and, 
m this group, the Laboratories deter- 
mines the degree of resistance offered. 

In coping with the problem of protec- 
tion from burglars, first attention must 
be given to their prompt detection; in 
other words, to the alarm system. It 
this be adequate there may be no need 
for calling into play the burglar- re- 
sistant qualities of the safe, strong box 
or other container of valuables. Con- 
sequently it is recognized as folly for 
banks, jewelry stores, and other places 





The man on the ladder is not a bank robber, but a Laboratories’ engineer. He is using one of 
the favorite methods of yeggs in attempting to gain entrance to a protected vault by first si encing 


the alarm. In this case, it is necessary to reac 


the gong by cutting through its housing with an 


oxy-acetylene torch. The purpose of the test is to determine how successfully the housing can 


resist such an attack. 


where valuables are stored, to neglect 
this form of precaution. 

Various are the methods adopted. 
Windows and doors are wired; glass 
panes are decorated with tinfoil ribbon 
apparently for ornament but really to 
carry an electric current as part of the 
system of protection; window and door 
openings are filled with wooden lattice 
work, so wired as to send in an alarm 
at the least disturbance; alarms are 
concealed under thresholds and_fioor 
rugs; they are connected with show 
eases and vaults; they find expression 
through horns, sirens, gongs and lights, 
or in indicators at some central station; 
ingenious burglar traps are thus spread 
every night in thousands of banks and 
business houses. No one realizes this 
better than does the cracksman. If he 
is to sueceed at his chosen ealling he 
must keep abreast of developments in 
the art of protection. Hence the skillful 
operators of a generation ago became 
adept at locating and cutting the elec- 
trical connections of these alarms. To 
cireumvent them the manufacturers 





thereupon devised alarms in which the 
electric current was continuous while in 
use, so that its interruption would give 
warning. Burglars countered this by 
having batteries which could be con- 
nected with the system in order to con- 
tinue the current while the main connec- 
tion was being broken, and the manu- 
facturers thereupon produced alarms 
sufficiently delicate to register the effect 
of a variation in the strength of the 
current such as would be almost certain 
to oceur between the regular supply 
current and that of the portable battery. 

It is natural that alarm systems 
should be of many different kinds. One 
used to protect a bank vault may cost as 
high as $5,000 or $10,000 and should 
be able to last for a number of years 
without calling for repair—especially 
as to its electric lining, which usually 
is embedded in concrete walls. On the 
other hand, a mercantile alarm system 
cannot be too costly, because small 
establishments usually hope to outgrow 
their premises; and also because the 

(Continued on page 67) 


SECURING MORE BUSINESS FROM 
YOUR PRESENT CUSTOMERS 


Direct-by-mail advertising was the 
means that induced this bank’s patrons 
to utilize every possible department 


By J. R. GIESSENBIER 


Manager, New Business Department, Lafayetie-South Side Bank, St. Louis 


HEN in April 1916 the problem 

of advertising the newly merged 
institution, The Lafayette-South Side 
Bank of St. Louis, arose, it was quite 
a task to determine just what methods 
of advertising would be most effective 
in view of the natural disadvantages of 
the bank’s location in the city. 

At that time the deposits of the bank 
were slightly more than ten million 
dollars while today they total over 22 
millions, all of which is local business 
as we do not solicit the accounts of out 
of town banks. 

The bank is located on South Broad- 
way about two miles out of the down- 
town district of St. Louis. We are 
neither at a transfer point or at a street 
ear loop. The only street cars passing 
in front of the institution run North 
and South and for a distance of three 
miles from the district in which we 
are situated there is no East and West 
car line. While we do a city-wide bus- 
iness, it is natural that the greater part 
of our business is on the South Side. 

When we had to decide on the ques- 
tion of what form of advertising to use 
we finally arrived at a solution of the 
problem by a process of eliminating 
the methods that would not serve our 
purpose. 

It will readily be seen that we could 
not use the newspapers to advantage 
since in using them we would naturally 
buy considerable waste circulation, and 
on account of our peculiar location the 
same would also apply to street car 
advertising. 

When the consolidated institution 
opened the directors wisely considered 
that it afforded an excellent opportunity 
to get away from the practice of ad- 
vertising in programs and other one- 
time publications, which has proven a 
very troublesome problem in nearly all 
banks. So from 1916 on we have had 
no appropriation for such advertising. 

We are faced then with the prop- 
osition that the only two mediums 
worth while considering would be out- 
door advertising and direct mail, and 
while, of course, we do use other forms 
of advertising, it would be safe to say 
that the bulk of our advertising is done 
through posters, painted bulletins and 
direct mail. We find now that what at 
first seemed a handicap was really a 
distinct advantage since we could con- 
eentrate on these two mediums and 
become really efficient in the use of them. 
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In my opinion if there is any branch 
of business that can use direct mail to 
advantage, it is certainly the banks. 

Everywhere you see evidence of 
lavish expenditures by banks in the 
effort to corral new business—one bank 
trying to outdo the other in placing 
new customers on its books. What they 





J. R. GIESSENBIER 


Direct advertising is one of the 

weapons that new business 
managers are constantly learning to 
employ with wider and more pointed 
effectiveness. They are acquiring 
a close knowledge of its technic and 
a greater vision of its possibilities. 
The accompanying article on the 
application of direct advertising to 
specific bank requirements is valu- 
able because it strikes at the heart 
of this method from the viewpoint 
of every bank department. 


do with the customers after they get 
them under their wing is perhaps an- 
other story—one which would show 
where most banking institutions are 
throwing away golden opportunities. 

Since the primary object of every 
bank’s advertising is to increase the in- 
stitution’s deposits, and thereby also its 
loaning power, it would seem that there 
are three ways of accomplishing that 
purpose: 

1. By securing new customers. 


2. By _ stimulating 
already on the books. 

3. By encouraging customers of One 
department to become active customers 
of as many departments as possible, 

What is true in other lines js just 
as true in banking circles in that the 
proper development of present accounts 
is just as essential to an institutions 
standing and success as is the securing 
of a great number of new customers, 

The condition of most banks with 
regard to the possibilities for direst 
mail advertising reminds me of the story 
of the man who sold his farm to go ont 
into the oil fields to make a fortune for 
himself and returned some years later 
to find that oil in paying quantities was 
under his farm all this time. 

For instance, take the savings de 
partment. 

When the depositor’s savings account 
reaches a sum in excess of $500.00 or 
$1,000.00 he is ripe for literature on 
investments. 

If, after trying it, you find that he 
is not interested in an investment in 
bonds, it is possible that he might be 
interested in time certificates, which 
would pay him a little higher rate of 
interest and be just as safe as a savings 
account. 

Then too, if the man’s account has 
reached several thousand dollars he may 
be interested in owning his own home 
In that case he would become a pro 
pect for the real estate department. 

Then also it might be well to suggest 
to a savings customer who has a sub- 
stantial balance, the idea of carrying 
some of his money in a commercial a- 
count rather than make withdrawals 
from his savings which would deprive 
him of interest. 

What ean direct mail do for the bon 
department? 

When a customer buys bonds he is 8 
hot prospect for the safe deposit de 
partment and if he had no safe deposit 
box, it should be an easy matter to show 
him the risk he runs in keeping his 
bonds and other valuable papers in 4 
strong box at home or in his office safe 

It should be comparatively easy als, 
just after a man has invested in bonds, 
to show him how easy it would be to opel 
a savings account or a partial paymett 
account for the purchase of more bonds 
by laying aside a set sum each month. 

The real estate loan department 


the accounts 
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also a logical user of direct mail. 

A customer of the real estate depart- 
ment is naturally a prospect for the 
safe deposit department since he has 
deeds, insurance and other valuable 
papers to be taken care of. 

He is also a prospect for the savings 
department if he is told in the right 
way how easy it would be to lay aside 
, certain sum each month for the pur- 

of accumulating enough in a year’s 
time to pay his taxes. 

Then also he can be made a prospect 
for the commercial department by show- 
‘ae him the convenience of a checking 
aceount for the purpose of meeting his 
current bills. ‘ 

What applies to the savings depart- 
ment would in a way also apply to the 
commercial department since, if an in- 
dividual, firm or corporation has a 
seemingly idle balance in the commercial 
department, it would be wise to suggest 
a purchase of bonds or the transfer of 
at least part of the balance to the 
savings or time certificate departments. 

The safe deposit department offers 
to most banks a real opportunity. Even 
at this late date there are customers of 
your bank who are unable to see that 
eashh money or negotiable securities. 
bearing no interest bring them nothing 
as long as they are lying in a safe 
deposit box. Through a campaign of 


education showing to the safe deposit 
box holder what he really loses by not 
carrying his cash in a savings account, 
or investing it, much ean be accom- 
plished. Also, it is natural to suppose 
that if a man has a safe deposit box he 
has valuables, and some net worth, be 
it only a few hundred dollars, and in 
such ease he would be a prospect for the 
bond department. 

There are two reagons why stimulat- 
ing present accounts and encouraging 
customers of one department to event- 
ually use the combined service of the 
entire institution, should be compar- 
atively easy. 

In the first place, present customers 
are familiar with the institution and 
its policies and in most cases their being 
on the books indicates satisfaction with 
their connection. 

And then again, present customers, 
it is safe to say, have been “sold” on 
the safety of the institution. That ques- 
tion naturally entered into the considera- 
tion at the time the account was first 
opened and therefore in endeavoring to 
encourage the use of the service of other 
departments of the same institution it 
is not again necessary to convince them. 

In working on closed, dormant or in- 
active savings accounts, direct mail 
shows possibilities not possessed by any 
other medium. 
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Direct mail plays its part again in 
acknowledging newly opened accounts. 
Here is also an opportunity to insert 
a folder or booklet calling attention to 
other departments, while thanking the 
customers for the business with which 
you have been favored. 

When an account is closed for any 
reason whatsoever it will pay any bank 
to write the customer a personal letter 
asking for the opportunity to adjust 
any differences that might exist or if the 
account was closed for reasons for which 
the bank is not responsible, your letter 
will assist in bringing the customer 
back when he is in a position to re-open 
the account. 

I have tried to show some of the 
possibilities of direct mail which lie 
within every banking institution. It 
would seem that there is no limit to the 
possibilities if the campaign is properly 
planned and carried out. It would seem 
that there is no medium of advertising 
through which you are better able to 
carry on such a campaign than by direct 
mail, and by this I naturally include all 
printed advertising matter which could 
be sent through the mail. 

In working between the various de- 
partments the central file is a most 
valuable part of the equipment, since 
through the use of the central file you 

(Continued on page 36) 


Samples of direct advertising used by the Lafayette-South Side Bank of St. Louis to promote the various departments of the bank. After 
an exhaustive analysis this form of appeal was found to be most satisfactory in the case of this institution. If it is properly planned and executed 
there seems to be no limit to the possibilities of a direct mail campaign for developing bank business. 






















THIS TIMELY APPEAL PRODUCED 


$234 AVERAGE SAVINGS 


When ex-soldiers of Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
received bonus this bank converted part 


HALF million dollars in eash 

showered practically at one time 
upon 2,000 individuals in a city of 50,- 
000 was the result of the Iowa ex- 
soldiers’ bonus in Cedar Rapids. 

The Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and 
Trust Company recognized this oppor- 
tunity to use its influence among the ex- 
service men to help them to a larger 
success in money matters, as well as to 
do some timely advertising and make 
an accurate check on returns. 

The plan and purpose of the adver- 
tising was to add new patrons and bring 
in additional business from present cus- 
tomers. The officers considered it 
their duty also to exert all possible 
influence in conserving as much 
of the total amount as possible by 
diverting at least a part of the half 
million dollars away from speculation, 
passing pleasures and schemes of all 
kinds that would be presented to the 
ex-service men. 
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These newspaper adds were part of a vigorous and well aimed 
Bank and Trust Company. Both papers were used 


of the golden stream into new business 


By C. E. AURACHER 


Advertising Manager, Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





On Monday, June 4th, the first bonus 
checks were mailed by the state treasurer 
in Des Moines. As the bank’s doors 
opened at the regular hour on June 
5th, the first bonus check was brought 
into the bank. This check was for 
$350, the maximum = amount. The 
money was actually deposited two 
minutes after nine o’clock. Here was a 
piece of news for the newspapers, and 
a two column by five inch space was 
used the same day in both evening 
papers—no morning papers are pub- 
lished in Cedar Rapids. Thus, the first 
news of the bonus checks was received 
while hot. 

Both newspapers featured the arrival 
of the bonus checks that day on the 
first pages. Every bit of news on the 
bonus checks was eagerly read by the 
ex-service men; they had been expect- 
ing the arrival of their checks for 
several weeks, so this news deeply con- 
cerned each one. The bank’s advertise- 






































ment announced that the first bonus 
check had been received, brought to the 
bank and the total amount of the check 
placed on deposit, which exerted g 
favorable influence upon every one of 
the ex-service men. It was suggestive 
—follow the leader. 

That first bonus check was followed 
by many others during the first day and 
the following days, until at the end of 
the first week, the bank’s officers con- 
sidered their advertising efforts were 
well repaid. 

In order not to get too far ahead of 
the story, it will be best now to go back 
to the beginning. When it was officially 
announced that the ex-soldiers were to 
receive a bonus from the state for their 
services, the bank’s advertising depart- 
ment planned to take advantage of this 
event. 

There were about 2,200 ex-service 
men in Cedar Rapids who would receive 
(Continued on page 44) 








Ex-Service Men 
You're On The Firing, Line 


In the first line trenches, there’s a 
battle on—a battle for business suc- 
cess. 

Your equipment will tell — and 
ready money is an important part of 
that equipment. 

A reserve in the form of bank 
credit, as well as some capital of 
your own, to bring up at the critical 
moment, may have everything to do 
with the success of your plans. 

Use your Bonus to establish your- 
self at “The Cedar Rapids Savings.” 
It will be the beginning of a friend- 
ship that you will value more each 
year. 


Cedar Rapids Savings Bank 
And Trust Company 


Corner Third Avenue and Third Street 
The Oldest Savings Bank In Linn County. 


rogram to tie up the ex-soldiers’ bonus money to The Cedar Rapids Savings 
in a series of displays twice a week for six weeks before the checks were received. 
ied by a letter from the bank’s president to every ex-service man. 






























The adver- 
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and girls on both sides of the creek 
took part and showed their pigs in a 
fair at Greencastle in the fall. The 
rivalry was not with one side of the 
creek against the other, but between the 
wide-awake boys and girls individually. 

The idea of pulling together had been 
instilled in them at the very start by 
the formation of a Junior Duroe Jersey 
Breeders’ Association, the members ¢o- 
pperating in the purchase of a herd sire. 
Meetings were held regularly by the 
club members with a program outlined 
and followed to learn more about hogs 
and hog production. 

Gradually the fathers and mothers 
became interested and it wasn’t long till 
they started things on their own score, 
with a definite program for the agri- 
.culture of their township, which the 
county agent helped them work out. - 
The Jackson township club pigs grew 
in popularity because the boys and girls 
started with top notch stock and took 
eare of it. 

“It’s from a First National Bank 
ee sae Pig Club” was heard about some of the 
When the boys and girls of Greencastle, Indiana displayed their pure bred Durocs. An average 


. S og: enters Be te a Severe. fe re hogs at nearly every sale for the next 
profi $200 ade each mem ro e pig club in a singie year. e ys and giris c 7 » s is : 
Semen by the First National Bank of Greencastle. year or two following the first showing 


of the sows and their litters. This ex- 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ PIG CLUB mscn ment = ceed hoe. 


The parents, spurred on by the fast 


pace set by their sons and daughters, 

BRINGS HOME THE BACON helped work out a program for that 
township that called for real progress. 

How the First National Bank, Greencastle, Poultry culling demonstrations, fer- 


oe ae oe 


Indiana is helping the future farmers of its coun- tilizer demonstrations, and demonstra- 


ty to become productive and prosperous citizens. tions of various sorts related to agri- 

: culture were scheduled by the farm 

bureau members themselves and they 

By T. R. JOHNSTON had definite goals set in each line, such 

as 75 flocks of the township eulled— 

the weeding out of slacker hens. They 
exceeded their goal in every case. 

(Continued on page 88) 


N 1919, Jackson township, Putnam investment of $55 these members realized 
county, Indiana, was generally re- an average profit of nearly $200 apiece 
garded as one of the most backward in during the next year, which gave the 
the county. Raccoon Creek ran through club work considerable impetus. Boys 
the township, and the folks on the north 
would have nothing to do with those 
on the south, and vice versa. This 
spirit was largely instrumental in check- 
ing progress. 
Today, less than four years later, this 
same township is generally regarded as 
one of the most wideawake and pro- 
gressive in the county. The creek is 
still there, but it no longer forms a line 
between the residents of the township. 
It is doubtful if there is a stronger 
community spirit in any township in 
Indiana, 
This transformation was brought 


ee P a 
about by a boys’ and girls’ pig club, ae i , wr 
organized there in 1919 and sponsored : ’ (ad -* ia) > pene) 
by the First National Bank of Green- k ‘ fh, ‘> 
castle. The county agricultural agent, , by a | BEd gf ro 
Charles A. Jackson, enlisted the support se 4 rw 7 I 
of the bank, through its live-wire pres- 4 \ 
ident, A. G. Brown, in financing this ' OF 
club which was being started as one of 
the first in the county. Because the 
county agent had found the men in- 
terested principally in hogs of the 
Duroe breed, this breed was selected. 

Twenty-five pigs were put out in a 


‘ or ee i tl d girls wh der the bank’ id improving agri- 
Duroe breeding club. On their initial Tle ee ee ae ee ee a 






















By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


——- said the cashier, “I call ing anyhow? Did it include business 
that a good advertisement.” ecards for officers and soliciting em- 
He had written: Plan Your Ez- ployes? (As a matter of fact neither 
penditures. Have a Budget that shows postage nor envelopes for circulars had 
you where each cent is going. Keep been charged to advertising.) They did 
your eyes fixed on the goal ahead of know exactly what street car advertis- 
you. Spend for to-morrow and save- ing had cost. The contract had just 
to-day. been renewed for so many cars at steen 
It was a good advertisement but it hundred dollars. (As a matter of fact 
made me smile because that particular this sum was $1260—too low as it did 
banker had just finished telling me that not inelude the cost of cards.) 
his bank didn’t believe in advertising And so it went. The only use which 
budgets. They knew what had been’ the cashier made of the appropriation 
spent last year and the president had idea was that from June to January he 
ordered that not a cent more should be told salesmen—‘Our appropriation is 
spent this year. They didn’t know how exhausted.” The only use he made of 
much had been spent in newspapers’ the budget idea was that from January 
last year—though of course the books to June he told salesmen: “Our budget 
would show it. (As a matter of fact hasn’t been approved yet.” 
the want ads and foreclosure notices And yet this self acknowledged 
were all included as advertising in the bungler and bare-faced hypocrite was 
records of payments to newspapers). willing to publish the solemn statement 
They didn’t know how much had been that every man with a salary ought to 
spent on direct mail advertising last have a home budget! That would have 
year. What was direct mail advertis- been your first conclusion perhaps but 

















































































































































































































SPECIMEN ADVERTISING BUDGET 


Adopted by a bank of $20,000,000 resources 
in a city of 220,000 population 























Daily Newspapers 
Direct-by-Mail Printed Matter 
Banking Journals 

Local Journals 

Agency Commission 


Bill Boards 






































ALLOCATED BY DEPARTMENTS 
Savings Department: 


Daily Newspapers 
Direct Printed Matter 


























Local Publications "500.00 $18,500.00 





Commercial Department: 


Daily Newspapers 
Direct Printed Matter 
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7,000.00 














Banking for Banks Department: 
National Publications 


Direct Printed Matter 
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Trust Department: 


Daily Newspapers 
Printed Matter 
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Agency Commission, Prorated 














MAPPING OUT A CLEAN-CUT 
ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


The new business manager should make a detailed 
survey of the bank and its present and prospective 
customers, as well as mediums for reaching them 


Vice President, Bankers Service Corporation, New York 










you would have been wrong. The at. 
titude of that bank’s president and di- 
rectors toward its advertising was the 
despair of the man in nominal charge 
of it. 

They would neither help him with 
it nor leave him with it. They could 
never be persuaded to approve a 
program for it, but they insisted on 
a solemn pow-wow over every commit- 
ment of more than a hundred dollars, 
They even refused to let him make 
annual contracts with newspapers until 
he had satisfied them that a newspaper 
contract did not obligate the bank for 
insertions but only protected it on rates, 

It took six weeks of hard digging to 
find what that bank had spent on ad- 
vertising during 1922, a week to classify 
its expenditures by mediums and a 
month to allocate them by departments. 

Responsibility for the advertising 
was so well divided that for all practical 
purposes it did not exist. Co-operation 
with the advertising was so general that 
every officer and most of the senior 
clerks could tell you how inefficient it 
was and partly tell you why. Records 
of the advertising were lost in the 
general books. Reports were so concise 
that they consisted of a single figure. 
Plans were so broad and comprehensive 
that they could be summed up in the 
executive order: “Don’t spend a cent 
more than we did last year.” 

In opening the fourth and last see- 
tion—the advertising section—of my 
series on new business in banks, I cannot 
help feeling that the executive control 
of advertising is more important than 
any other phase of the subject. 

Succeeding articles will attempt to give 
concrete and specialized suggestions for 
handling newspapers, direct mail, bill- 
boards and street cars, window and 
lobby displays, and unpaid publicity, 
respectively. 

But the battles of advertising are 
won by good generalship and good staff 
work even more than by good minor 
tactics with the various arms. 

Bank advertising must be a matter of 
executive policy pursued over decades 
and adhered to steadfastly in essential 
objectives. Even its detail plans should 
be programmed for at least a year i 
advance. 

Right at the outset comes the ques- 
tion—How much ought a bank to spend 
on advertising in relation to its deposits? 
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When all banks are exactly alike, 
when all cities are of exactly the same 
population and area, when the number 
of banks per thousand people is the 
same for all communities, when the 
wealth of the country is evenly divided 
per eapita, and when publication rates 
and printing cost are universally 
standardized, that question can per 
haps be approached without waste 
effort. Even then it will only be pos- 
sible to say on the average, what banks 
are spending. Obviously the question 
of how much they ought to spend will 
still be an open one. 

For a recent article in Printers’ Ink, 
I collated and averaged my records on 
expenditures for 586 banks in rural and 
urban communities of 42 states. 

Here were the results, for what they 
are worth: 


Total Spend 


§ to 20 million . $3.00 per $1.000 Per Annum 
million. ... 2.00 “ ae. ” 
35 million. ... 1.75 “ = = = 
50 million. ... 1.50 “ > ® - 
75 million and up §=:'11.00 _“ _T * 

As a matter of fact the amounts for 
a bank of your size will be far too 
high if spent without a policy, an organ- 
ized control and a definite plan. If 
you have all three and the work is done 
well you may spend twice as much with- 
out saturating your market or exhaust- 
ing your opportunities for profit. 

Most successful bank advertisers 
seem agreed that it is a mistake to first 
fix your appropriation and then make 
your plans. They say that the plan 
they follow is just the reverse of this. 
First they make their plans and then 
get as much as possible of the appro- 
priation needed to carry them out— 
sealing them down where necessary. 


This seems by far the more logical 
method. It is safer for directors to 
know what will be done with money 
before they authorize its expenditures. 
It is safer for executives to know, at 
any and every point in a year, how 
costs are coming out at the end of it. 
It is safer for the new business manager 
to know that he has a well made track 
ahead of him and that his right-of-way 
over it is clear. It is safer for the bank 
as a whole to know that its advertising 
policy is as plain, as professional, and 
above all as definite as its policy in con- 
nection with other investments. 

Advertising is always a whole-bank 
proposition. 

The new business manager should 
never embark on advertising plans until 
they are fully sanctioned by the bank’s 
executives and fully understood by its 
officers, department heads and public- 
contact employes. On the other hand 
the executive who does not fully co- 
operate with his new business manager 
and who does not hold himself respon- 
sible for enforcing a similar attitude 
throughout the bank is probably wast- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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LOOKING AT THE WICKET 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 


“Folks will like you if you like 
them and show it”—said an enter- 
prising Canadian bank manager 


By T. J. BAXTER 


HAT do you value most in your 
relations with this bank?” 

The question recently was put to us 
by an enterprising young man who has 
been manager of a local branch for the 
past six months. At the moment he 
looked so serious that it was only 
human nature to ‘josh him a little, so 
we said probably it was the amount of 
money we could borrow. 

“No,” he smiled, “I am in earnest. If 
all we have to offer is money we may as 
well close the doors. But, now, why 
do you come to us instead of to—well, 
to the S———__-?”” 

“The S—————? That old grouch? 
No chance” 

The manager laughed and passed us 
his best cigars. 

“You know—we are all after bus- 
iness, of course, and competition gets 
keener all the time. So I thought I 
would try to cash in, figuratively, on a 
human tendency. Folks like you if you 
like them and show that you do—they 
will go out of their way to do you a 
good turn—and we are out for business 
on that line. We've got it, too—plenty 
of new accounts in this town in half a 
year, and all the old ones have struck.” 

Personally we were not surprised. 
We have known that boy for several 
years; used to see him as teller dealing 
with children and old folks in the 
foreign ward; used to see him as a 
bright-faced junior behind the ledgers 
at the head office, making friends for 
his bank hand-over-fist. So we expected 
his success in “this town.” 

But his question had started us off. 
We do value courtesy most, don’t we— 
in all human relations, of course, but 
particularly in the man with whom we 
must have financial dealings? And 
when we say “courtesy,” we do not mean 
the kind that is only face-skin-deep. 
We mean that courtesy that goes away 
back and takes its rise in the well-springs 
of human kindness—courtesy that is as 
deep as the heart and as high as the 
zenith. You cannot mistake it; it never 
is either underdone or overdone, as the 
spurious sort often is. So we began 
to tot up the times that bank folk had 
been courteous, or the reverse, to us and 
our friends. 

To begin, there was our first deposit 
slip. We will never forget it in a 
million years—nor the genuine friend- 
liness of that young teller. We had 


made a stab at it but we were very 


young, ourselves, and— 

“If you ean wait a few minutes until 
these people are away,” said he, “I will 
make a slip out for you and you may 
keep it for a sample. All right, just 
hold your deposit for a moment. And 
have a seat, won’t you?” 

He got us in the habit. We have had - 
our personal account with some branch 
of that bank for 17 years. In the 
branch office where it now is the teller 
is another of those friendly souls, 
humanly kind, whom you go out of 
your way to favor. Passing his cage, 
if you do not stop, you nod and smile 
and unfailingly get your civility back 
with interest. 

Managing that same branch is a tall, 
thin, clear-cut gentleman who, a woman 
acquaintance of ours insists, is the salt 
of this footstool. She had bought from 
this branch a Federal bond for a small 
amount and had placed it for safekeep- 
ing in a deposit box used also by a 
relative. In some way their papers 
were mixed; for this bond was missing 
while the other woman found among her 
papers a bond of which she had no 
record. Neither wanted it if it was not 
hers but the difficulty was to prove 
ownership as our acquaintance had also 
mislaid her record of her bond’s number. 
The Government was appealed to; so 
was the bank. The accountant jocularly 
suggested that they execute a Solomo- 
nian judgment—sell the bond and halve 
the proceeds. But that manager called 
for the bank’s records—myriads of blue 
slips and nothing to guide him except 
the date—and started the search which 
fortunately ended in about ten minutes. 
So exalted is our acquaintance’s good 
opinion of that manager that she avers 
he would have looked for that slip for 
a whole day, if necessary. No, she is 
just an ordinary depositor—but she will 
never do that bank any harm. 

Sometimes more than currency, or 
courtesy either, passes across the rail 
which separates the inside from the out- 
side. We remember a tall, tailored, red-. 
headed blonde—a stenographer in a 
friend’s office. A ledger-keeper at the 
bank used to look that way a good deal 
and one day he essayed to introduce 
himself by putting his card into her 
passbook at a moment when she could 
not fail to see him doing it. But his 
egotism was his undoing. That heart- 
less girl, not caring for fair, bullet- 

(Continued on page 100) 








HE Southern Trust & Commerce 
Bank, of San Diego, California, 
maintains an Imperial Valley Develop- 
ment Bureau. The name of this depart- 
ment suggests its purpose, which is to 
develop the San Diego bank’s territory 
in every possible manner. Among other 
things, this bank department assists 
farmers in developing their farms to 








This picture was taken when Ralph P. 
Anderson at the left, the author of this article, 
was being conducted personally through the 
Los Angeles newspaper plant of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr. by the 25 year old great-grandson 
of the famous Commodore. 


maximum production and efficiency. It 
acts as a business-building bureau for 
various vacation resorts located in the 
territory. It makes efforts to develop 
chicken-raising and other businesses not 
amply represented. 

In my opinion, this is really con- 
structive development work. A_ bank 
that does improvement work of this 
character makes itself considerably 
more than a place to deposit, withdraw 
and borrow money. 

Best of all, the Bureau is a profitable 
investment for the bank. It accom- 
plishes several things: In increasing 
the prosperity of the bank’s farmer 
clients and others, it automatically adds 
to the bank’s deposits; naturally, most 
of the new enterprises developed, want 
to do business with the bank which at- 
tracted them; in encouraging tourist 
trade, transient accounts are brought to 
the bank; Imperial Valley people 
appreciate the bank’s efforts and natur- 
ally their attitude toward the institution 
is one of good will. 

* * * * 
URING vacation months, every 
school boy wants to earn money. 
During one summer vacation, the High 
School Savings Department of the 


Anglo-California Trust Company, San 
Francisco, “cashed in” on this fact by 
paying high school boys generous com- 
missions for all 


safe deposit boxes 
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IDEAS THAT BROUGHT DOLLARS 
TO THESE BANKS 


Plans developed by Pacific Coast banks 
that have broken 


creased business, and advanced good will 


fields, 


into new 


By RALPH P. ANDERSON 


rented through their efforts. 


boxes were rented. 
* * * * 


A WESTERN bank pays its new bus- 
iness salesmen commissions on 
their accounts which remain in the bank 
a year or longer. For example, in 
January, 1924, the bank pays its sales- 
men a small commission for those ac- 
counts, secured during January, 1923, 
which are still on the bank’s books. 
The commission is figured on the bal- 
ance in the account during January, 
1924. This same policy is followed 
throughout the year, and will also be 
followed when the accounts become 
more than a year old. That is, during 
1925 the salesmen will receive commis- 
sions for their 1923 accounts still with 
the bank, as well as for the 1924 ac- 
counts. 


Numerous 


This is a good plan for several 
reasons. In the first place, it definitely 


encourages salesmen to secure business 
that may reasonably be expected to be 
permanent—thus minimizing the oft- 
repeated objection that solicited bus- 
iness is likely to be temporary. 

Secondly, the plan has the effect of 
making salesmen eall on their old cus- 
tomers in order to be certain that they 
are well satisfied with the bank’s service 
and are likely to stay with the bank. 
(And, by the way, the salesmen have 
learned that old customers are a prolific 
source of leads for new accounts.) 

Last. but not least, the plan gives 
salesmen a financial reason for remain- 
ing members of the bank’s new business 
force a long time. Their revenue auto- 
matically inereases with each year of 
service. 

I believe that this plan is new in the 
banking business, although it is a 
standard practice among insurance com- 
panies. 

* aa * ~ 
HE French-American Bank of San 
Francisco has attracted new savings 
accounts through a special offer which 
appeals to many people. The bank 
offers to give a one-thousand-dollar ac- 
cident insurance policy free to each new 
depositor who starts an account with 
$5 and keeps an average balance of that 
amount or more for one year. 
. * * * 

HIS plan is popular among Califor- 

nia bank depositors. 

It’s a new type of savings account, 
called the Trust Fund Account by the 
Humboldt Savings Bank, San Fran- 


in- 





cisco, and by the Bank of America, Los 
Angeles, and called the Savings Trust 
Account by the Anglo-California Trust 
Company, San Francisco. 

This special account is, simply an 
ordinary savings account with the special 
advantage that the depositor designates 
his heirs at the time of opening the 
account. In opening these accounts, an 
ordinary savings account signature card, 
with special paragraphs referring to 
disposal of the money after death, is 
used. 


This simple arrangement makes it 


YourWife Doesn't Know! 


SHE 1s strange to the ways of the business 
world. Her knowledge of your affairs 1s 
probably confined to generalities. The intri- 
cate inner workings of your business would 
bewilder her, they are beyond the limits of 
her experience. 


And yet,— do you not expect her to man 
age your estate after you are gone? It’s an 
unfair burden, particularly when this Trust 
Company can relieve her of the responsi- 
bility and eliminate the nsk. 


A new book that we have just issued, 
‘What You Should Know About Wills 
and the Conservation of Estates” may 
help you if you are thinking about this 
important matter Write for it to-day 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
The Oldest Trust Ce an the West 
Sang Commons Trust by semen 

MARKET STREET ATCRANT “VINE 





A San Francisco bank has recently published 
some effective advertising appeals for trust 
service of which the above is a representative 
example. 


possible for the depositor to designate 
the individuals to whom he wishes his 
money to go when he dies, naming the 
percentage to go to each person. The 
plan avoids probate proceedings, with 
their long and expensive delays, thus 
effecting a saving. 

The banks mentioned have operated 
this plan for several months. One of 
them is opening 80 per cent of its 
savings accounts under this special ar 
rangement, and all of them have dis 
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RE is an instance of a bank taking 
advantage of an opportunity and 
making the most of it. 























Henry Worthington of the Coshocton 
National Bank, Coshocton, Ohio noticed 
that the Ohio Service Company, a 
public utilities organization, was donat- 
ing its largest window for the purpose 
of advertising any of the firms in the 
city who wanted to use it. Mr. Worth- 
ington was quick to realize how much 
this window display in a prominent 
location would mean to the bank in the 
way of attention, interest and good will, 
and he promptly secured permission to 
place the bank’s display there. 






















































































He then proceeded to plan an interest- 














covered that it is a very attractive sell- 
ing point to add 
* 








* * * 








HE Ladd & Tilton Bank of Portland, 

Oregon, one of the great banks of 
the Northwest, maintains in its lobby a 
most interesting coin display. This dis- 
play, a valuable collection, includes 
modern coins of many foreign countries, 
as well as ancient coins. 

The Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank of San Francisco has in its lobby 
a display of commercial products, show- 
ing the various processes through which 
they pass between grower and consumer. 

Both displays have the effect of bring- 
ing people into the banks to view them. 
Often, this visit is the first step toward 
the establishing of business relations 
with the banks. d 

- * * * 
A SAN FRANCISCO bank is conduet- 

: ing a special analysis of the indus- 
trial and business situation in San 
Francisco, for the purpose of determin- 
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WOLF FIGURES IN BANK WINDOW 








“Keeping the wolf from the door’’—an old motif adaptea inexpensively to a bank display in a 
denated window. 


ing window layout and hit upon the 
novel thought of showing the well known 
fable of the wolf at the door of the 
needy one which would eapitalize all 
the traditional associations with that 
conception. One evening Mr. Worth- 
ington and Carson Buker, also of the 
bank, fitted up the unique display 
shown above. The approximate cost 
of the display was ten _ dollars, 
of which the important items were the 
printing of the wolf on cardboard and 
the printing of the display card. 

The bank has opened a number of 
new accounts since the display was in- 
stalled and many of them can doubtless 
be traced directly to this attractive 
window layout. 








ing which industries are not represented 
amply. After this investigation is com- 
pleted, the bank will send a represent- 
ative East in order to interest eastern 
factories in establishing San Francisco 
branch factories. This representative, 
armed with facts and figures, un- 
doubtedly will bring back with him 
several industries which are needed in 
San Francisco. And which bank do 
you think will have the San Francisco 
accounts of these companies? 
What companies would benefit by 
establishing branches in your town? 
* * * * 
FTER several years of mad seram- 
bling in an effort to get new accounts, 
bankers are asking themselves, ‘What 
should we do with the accounts after we 
get them? Here we’ve been concentrat- 
ing on new business, and have disre- 
garded retaining and developing the 
accounts after we get them.” 
The fact that San Francisco bankers 
are awake to the importance of this 
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problem is indicated by the steps being 
taken by several of them. 

The Anglo & London Paris National 
Bank of San Francisco has a plan suit- 
able for commercial banks. Sometime 
ago several men, under the direction of 
Claude Alexander, called on clients, pre- 
senting the compliments of the bank’s 
officials, and asking whether they had 
any criticisms of the bank’s service. A 
eall of this character makes a business 
man believe that his bank really appre- 
ciates his business, and the good will 
thus developed ties him closer to the 
bank. The net result is that a com- 
peting bank would find it the more dif- 
ficult to secure his account. 

The Anglo-California Trust Company, 
of the same city, has discovered an 
economical method of presenting a 
monthly thrift message that stimulates 
dormant savings accounts. This bank 
uses lithographed post cards which, with 
illustration and brief copy, “put over” 
a thrift message. In the space pro- 
vided for the written message, there is 
printed, in facsimile handwriting, a 


thrift thought expressed in about a 
dozen words. 
The same bank uses an _ effective 


method of cutting down the number of 
closed accounts. Formerly, all .tellers 
were permitted to close accounts, but 
now only two men are permitted to do 
this at the main bank. These men, who 
are real salesmen, determine the reason 
for dissatisfaction and remedy it. If 
the depositor has lost interest in thrift, 
these men resell him on the idea. The 
number of accounts closed has been de- 
creased over forty per cent. 
* 7 * * 

‘THE Bank of Italy, having 70 branches 

in 48 California cities, stimulates 
its dormant accounts and at the same 
time secures new ones through a series 
of newspaper advertisements featuring 
compound interest from _ interesting 
angles. For example, one advertise- 
ment, with an illustration reminding 
one of the old tortoise and hare story, 
reads: 


Although 4 per cent compound interest is 
slow to get a start—in the long run it overtakes 
and passes 6 per cent straight interest. 

Any sum of money placed on deposit at 4 
per cent—with interest compounded = semi- 
annually and left undisturbed—will amount to 
more at the end of 20 years, than the same sum 
at 6 per cent straight interest. 

In savings—as with anything else—it’s not 
how fast you start but where you finish. 


In publishing these advertisements, 
the Bank of Italy takes into considera- 
tion the fact that they will be read by 
depositors as well as prospects. <A care- 
fully-worded thrift advertisement “kills 
two birds with one stone”’—it encour- 
ages depositors to save systematically 
and also brings new business. 

* * * 7 

Realizing that a growing savings ac- 
count is worth at least a dollar, the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank 
has béen advertising in Los Angeles 
newspapers its offer of a free one-dollar 

(Continued on page 53) 














ARE YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE 
OF THE BIG SAVINGS CROP? 


Billion a year increase in savings depos- 
its proclaims a startling challenge to 


TATISTICS on savings banking for 

the three years of 1923, 1922 and 
1921 have just been completed by the 
Savings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The number of savings banks and of 
banks and trust companies which accept 
savings deposits cannot be determined 
from the Federal and State Reports. 
We ean only give the number of banks 
and trust companies which reported the 
amounts of their savings deposits, but 
it is common knowledge that many addi- 
tional banks have savings accounts 
which cannot be separately reported 
because carried on their general ledgers, 
and when we include time deposits as 
within our definition of savings, prac- 
tically all of the 31,000 banks are in the 
business of savings banking. 

The total amount of savings deposits 
reported by banks and trust companies 
of continental United States was $18,- 
373,062,000 on June 30, 1923 and $17,- 
331,479,000 on June 30, 1922. This in- 
dicates a net growth during the vear 
ending June 30, 1923 of 6.06 per cent, 
and during the year ending June 30, 
1922 of 4.2 per cent. The increase of 
June 30, 1922 over June 14, 1912 was 
105.7 per cent. 

The increases during the year and 
the decade respectively are of special 
interest when apportioned according to 
type of institution. Thus, the increase 
of over two billion dollars or 58 per 
cent in deposits in mutual savings banks 
is a remarkable achievement when we 
consider the stolidity of such institu- 
tions, their inability to tap new sources 
of deposits and the very slight exten- 
sion in the territory where they operate. 
Important social and industrial de- 
velopments are probably responsible for 
the increase of 128 per cent for other 
state chartered banks and of 228 per 
cent for national banks during the 
decade; although such banks have now 
developed into energetic competitors of 
the mutual savings banks of New York, 
New England and the few other local- 
ities in which the mutual banks are 
found, the rapid increase in the amount 
of savings deposits in those institutions 
seems to be due very largely to the 
establishment of industrial and commer- 
cial pursuits where agricultural for- 
merly prevailed. 

The grand total of savings deposits 
is distributed between ordinary pass 
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the banker who seeks 





By LEO DAY WOODWORTH 


book accounts subject to thirty day 
notice, time certificates of deposit for 
thirty days and over and postal savings 
funds in the banks and trust companies 
of continental United States. 

The extent to which each of these 
three forms of savings deposits con- 
tributed to the grand total in 1922 is 
shown by Table 3. 


Don’t Forget 


NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 
January 17th-23rd, 19824 


Thursday, January 17th Thrift Day 


Friday, January 18th Budget Day 

Saturday, January 19th Pay Bills Day 

Sunday, January 20th Share With Others Day 
Monday, January 21st Life Insurance Day 
Tuesday, January 22nd Own Your Home Day 
Wednesday, January 23rd Make a Will Day 





The extent to which time certificates 
and postal savings contribute to each 
total of savings deposits is shown clearly 
in Table 4, where will be found the per- 
centage in each group of states and in 
the United States on June 30, 1923, 
June 30, 1922, and for comparative 
purposes the corresponding percentages 
for June 14, 1912. 

The extent to which the people in any 
community or nation patrdnize their 
savings institutions is ordinarily shown 
by averages per capita. Efforts to com- 
pile such averages for savings deposits 
are usually based in this country upon 
a table which appears annually in the 
reports of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
reney but which may appear to sustain 
erroneous conclusions unless we are 
critical of its composition. 

In the absence of complete reports 
on the aggregate of savings deposits 
in all types of banks in all states, and 
also because large amounts of savings 
deposits are carried in checking ac- 
counts on general ledgers, we prefer to 
determine the present development of 
savings banking in various parts of the 
country by finding the percentage of 
total bank deposits which are reported 
as savings. The local conditions which 
result in considerable variation of these 
percentages in the respective states are 
eliminated to a large extent when we 
consider the states by geographical 
groups, as in our Table 5. 

This table is intended to show the 


more business 


- thirty 






Deputy Manager, Savings Bank Division, American Bankers Association 


extent to which savings banking can be 
developed in the various sections of the 
country. Assuming that the New 
England States are to be our standard 
(although there is ample evidence that 
savings deposits in New England can 
be inereased very substantially), it 
appears that there are other parts of 
the nation in which the amount of 
savings deposits must be almost 
doubled before they reach the New 
England percentage. It is not ou 
present purpose to discuss the use and 
means for effecting this advance in 
thrift, but we deem it important to note 
that new laws will probably be required 
in a considerable number of states before 
savers can make their deposits with 
the same degree of confidence as now 
exists with savings depositors in the 
mutual savings institutions of New 
York, New England, and a few other 
states, or the departmental banks of 
the California type. 

Notwithstanding the above discus. 
sion as to the great limitations upon 
possible comparisons of average savings 
deposits per capita, we show in Table 
6 such averages as are possible. The 
averages show for the last decade an 
advancement of more than 100 per cent 
in some parts of the country. 

The number and_ distribution of 
savings depositors are ordinarily deter- 
mined with fair approximation by the 
number of savings accounts. Over 
million savings accounts are 
officially reported as of June 30, 1922, 
as shown in figure 7. The 1923 figures 
are very incomplete at this writing. 

In these totals many of the pros 
perous states of the South and West 
are not represented, neither do we in- 
clude any report or estimate of the 
number of persons who either hold time 
certificates of deposit or who have de 
posited through the postal savings 
system. 

The average size of savings accounts 
cannot be determined by dividing this 
number into the aggregate of savings 
deposits because of these deficiencies in 
reports. 


Extensive improvements are being 
made to the Farmers Bank of Clarks 
burg, West Virginia. The bank wil 
have a mezzanine floor when these im- 
provements are completed. 
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SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN THE UNITED STATES 






































TABLE 1 





NuMBER OF Banks Reportine Savincs Deposits 


Mutual | State Banks 
States Savings and National 


Banks Trust Cos. Banks 


Total 





June 30, 1922 


395 266 251 

MAMIET. 2. ccccscetevccces 199 1117 ia 

Nevdle I ohasiiacueateniaa rae 0 2004 on 

ee) 286 1730 

eee eee, : as = 
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TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF Savines Deposits, TIME CERTIFICATES, 
AND PostaL Savines To Totat Savines Deposits 















Certificates 
States Savings of Deposits Postal Total 
Deposits 30Daysand Savings 






















. 620 10,307 5,782 
Es vest saneeaneeds , . 
- June 14, 1912 


= . . % % % % 
2,835 PE OE oe ccc nccceceenesss 98.8 1.0 a 100 
3,027 Middle Atlantic.................- 94.4 4.1 5 100 
6,980 a a 66.3 33.3 .4 100 
1,804 East Central... . 72.3 27.5 a 100 
1,151 West Central 38.1 61.6 3 100 
iad vacwea-cechinepuaeur’ 94.7 5.0 3 100 

16,709 Uaited RB... sccccswccceses 85.3 4.3 a 100 

99 








TABLE 2 
Savines Deposits, By Types or BANKS 
(000 omitted) 
Mutual State Banks 


States Savings and National 
Banks Trust Cos. t Banks 





June | 30, 1923 


$2,310,466 | $ 493,858 | $ 317,330 
3,720,014 1,837,537 1,346,717 
sinemeeniee 859,798 498,286 
_ 559 3, S 845 896,288 
eimai 577,516 268 673 
1,227,911 164,152 











$5,273,151 | | $8,608,465 | 


June | 30, 1922 
$2,023,443 | $ 473,992 | ¢ 297,004 | 


3,429,255 | 1,622,466 | 
asia eaalaa 746,175 570,680 | 

154,361 3,169,910 | ee | 
vectnadinl 477,473 | 24,832 
90,802 | 1,069,421 | 300. 919 | 


$5,697,861 | $7,559,337 | $4,074,281 
June} 30,1922 | 
$5,582,812 | $7,406,292 | $3,629,491 
June | 14, 1912 


| $1, 407,170 | $168,366 $70,182 | 
_— 4 774,099 492,156 | 
286,683 192,527 | 


Pr 37 1,483,993 | 347,461 
.. | 157,174 | 146,313 | 

"52,048 | 423,948 | 87,349 

_— ~——————_ | 

United States.............0c008 | $3,595,026 | $3,204,263 | $1,535,985 | 


To 

ae luk ee 0ti(“‘CC Ere winebenivcinsceewesis 3 

nn ee, | ere rm) 

— bt aa 44 Qi Dnvcsestayiee pee eelcwssweee 3 

: eS a ciain Sire Glade 0c es aura : 7 2 

. si = - West Central......... 1s... sss... 36.9 52 ¢ 2 
632 1,298 3.437 5,376 ‘ Pacific Rcaickeakaw a oS en addieweweee 93.3 oe 2 -o 
TOE 0 0 snc venseccvsnss 84.4 15.3 2 


Total 


$3,491,446 | $18,373,062 


| $2,794,429 
554,802 
1,316,855 
4,392,946 
802,305 
1,470,142 


oo 


| $16,618,595 


$1,645,718 
480,611 
2,125,831 


303,487 
564,245 


$8, 425, 275, 





fIncludes the relatively unimportant amounts reported by “private” bankers. 


TABLE 3 


Form or Savines Deposits, ALL Ranks 





_ omitted) 
| Certificates | 
States Savings | of Deposits | Postal | 
Deposits |30 Daysand| Savings | 
Over | 
Tune | 30, 1923 | 
New England. nbaieohaeuieaioten $2,086,676 | $ 31,899 $ 3,079 | 
Middle Atlantic.................. 6,588,692 287,314 28,262 | 
Eo sie 2 clare 903,724 451,513 | 2,647 
isso oii carcino 3,366,775 1,276,597 | 8,320 | 
MINER: 5 oses6ccccseeeseess. 322,745 520,981 | 2,463 | 
Eee osencicevccccescsinon 1,411,675 75,333 | 4,167 | 
United States...............05. $15,880,287 | $2,643,637 | $49,138 | 
. June | 30,1922 | | 
0 eee $2,740,638 | $ 48,638 | $ 5,153 | 
Middle Atlantic. - "185,923 | 344.096 | 23/883 | 
876,469 438,489 | 1,897 
3,156,875 | 1,229,722 6,349 
370 081 505,176 1,426 





90,955 | 6,126 | 
MRONNNER, «.ccccccecceccses | $14,628,669 | $2,657,976 | $44,834 | 











1,491, 175 


$18,373,062 


= 794,429 
6,554, 802 
1,316,855 
4/392; 946 
305 


‘302, 
1,470,142 
$17,331,479 
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DE iidcssenenicewneveses 97.4 | 36 as 100 
Middle Atlantic. ... nero 86.4 13.6 100 
EN An ce sawn rawoceenses 55.0 45.0 100 
Eo ciwnvcdiecnwrcudenes 47.0 43.0 : 100 
Ma cdeminncswssiecsesses 22.3 a7 sree 100 
Pei csadeadwasesrcveecewes 85.0 15.0 ie 100 

United States..............00.. a o ~ 23.0 et 

TABLE 5 








RELATION oF Savines, Time CERTIFICATES, AND PosTAL 
_Savines to Tora Bank Deposits 

























States June 30, 1923 June 30, 1922 June 30, 1921 June 14, 1912 
% % % % 
isin isc eeeronesins ses 74 65 | 66 68 
Middle Atlantic......0ccscceseess 50 45 42 48 
ME ccc soicnvavccessseces 37 36 37 35 
Se 51 47 49 53 









TABLE 6 
AVERAGE Savines Deposit PER CaPITA 
z (Population estimates of U. S. Bureau of the Census. ) 




















States June 30, 1923 June 30, 1922 June 30, 1921\June 14, 1912 

% % % % 

Now Hagland.......cccccccccees $405 $366 $365 $245 
Middle Atlantic................+- 270 260 244 151 
NN aos ccpsewenmeee'ens 45 44 44 18 
Io wsinss.0560 c0seences segs 147 143 143 80 
ONE o5c cs nsaacoveesessd 94 92 86 40 
DE oo csr saisdewesocwegesteses 199 | 202 204 101 
Ce 166 | —s«158 154 89 

TABLE 7 7 





NUMBER ¢ _OF Savines Accounts | REPORTED 


Mutual Savings | State Banks and 














= _ ae - ae Ketienal Total 
| anks 
States States | States Accounts Accounts 
Report- | Accounts | Report-| Accounts 
ing* | ing 


























June | 30, 1922 


4,114,518; 6 | 1,242,148 705,149 | 6,061,815 

5,122,225 6 4,198,631 | 3,229,508 | 12'550'364 
3 491,320 | 1,332,389 | 1'893'709 

305,856 4 3,653,174 | 2'619,410 | 6,578,440 
7 





New England.. ae 
Middle Atlantic... .....- 










45,511 | 442,720 488,231 
2,084,260 | 544,151 | 2,738,381 


9,652,569 | 46 11,715,044 | 8,873,327 | 30,240,940 
June | 30, 1021 | 

9,654,989 | 18 | 8,967,106 | 8,015,736 | 26,647,831 
June | 14, 1912 












3,455,064 320,551 | 171,543 | 3,947,158 
4,069,984 98,006 | 1,071,745 | 5,239,735 
5,742 1 281,750 | 384,053 671,545 





5 
: 

244,492 5 690,230 | 781,699 | 1,716,521 
8 52,194 | 128,929 181,123 
7 607,451, 137,511 828,234 


7,858,654 40 2,050,182 | 2,675,480 | 12,584 316 


























- *West Virginia in 1912 but not in 1921 and subsequent. W ashingtoni in 1921 and subsequent 
but not in 1912. 








ENLISTING REGULAR SAVERS IN 
STORES AND OFFICES 


. term “Industrial Savings” is 
sometimes mistaken to apply to 
savings of people who follow industrial 
pursuits only. It may properly be ap- 
plied to savings of groups of people em- 
ployed in any walk of life—employes of 
factories, stores, restaurants, hotels, the- 
tres, ete. It might better be termed 
group savings. 

Group savings plans are many in num- 
ber. I shall deal with the two principal 
ones—the payroll deduction plan and the 
voluntary plan. These have two main 
objectives (a) to ineuleate habits of 
thrift (b) to provide the most conven- 
ient means for savers to make their de- 
posits. Plans for group savings should 
be flexible so that they may be adjusted 
to meet the conditions peculiar to any 
business or concern. 

The payroll deduction plan has much 
in its favor. It works smoothly for all 
concerned, and is popular with the em- 
ployes. Some employers are a little re- 
luetant to introduce any savings plan 
apparently fearing that their employes 
would resent it. In such instances, with 
the consent of the employer, a meeting 
of the employes is called by the bank 
representative, and the idea of group 
saving is presented. Expressions of 
opinion from the employes as to whether 
they would like a savings plan inaugu- 
rated are obtained. If a sufficient num- 
ber are interested, it is then decided as 
to which plan is preferred. In most 
eases the payroll deduction is favored. 

Under this plan the employe signs a 
card authorizing the employer to deduct 
a certain sum from his wages each pay 
day, to open an account for him at the 
bank, and deposit weekly to his credit 
the amount specified. While it is un- 
derstood that the employe or the firm 
may keep the pass books, in the majority 
of cases the books are kept at the bank, 
and each employe is given a receipt for 
his book. This makes the employe feel 
that his account is confidential. The em- 
ploye is given to understand that he may 
deposit directly in the bank at any time, 
or withdraw his funds at will by present- 
ing the receipt bearing his name and pass 
book number. In some instances, how- 
ever, the employer has requested that 
the pass books be kept in his office in 
the belief that causing the employe to 
ask for his pass book will discourage 
withdrawals. 


The voluntary plan is introduced in 
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How the industrial or group savings 
plan may be applied with successs to 
groups of people in every walk of life 


By FLORENCE E. STIELER 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


concerns where the payroll deduction is 
not favored by the management. Under 
this plan an employe is designated as 
collector. It becomes his duty to make 
collections or receive the funds each 
pay day from those who have pledged 
themselves as savers under this plan. 


A group savings plan is inexpen- 
Sive, direct, and effective advertis- 
ing. It carries the lesson of thrift, 
economy, home building, character 
development and better citizenship 
right down to the worker. It takes 
the bank to him. It breeds good 
will between employer and employe. 
It shows him the need and purpose 
of capital. These and its direct 
benefits make the group savings plan 
worthy of the consideration of every 
banker—The Author. 


If the concern is a large one, it is desir- 
able to have a collector for each depart- 
ment. 

In this work as in many semi-public 
efforts, due allowance must be made for 
the initial enthusiasm, and plans must 
be carefully laid to protect it, and hold 
the newly made saver to his purpose or 
pledge when this spell of enthusiasm 
wanes. This can be done by selecting 
the right person to serve as collector 
and by keeping that person keyed up 
to a sense of duty so that he will keep 
after those who are inclined needlessly 
to drop out. 


In one big concern where the work 
is quite hazardous and a nurse is em- 
ployed the voluntary plan was intro- 
duced. The nurse serves as collector. 
She watches the deposits carefully and 
if some of the employes fail to bring in 
their deposits the nurse calls them on 
the telephone and says something like 
this—“George, where is your $5 for the 
bank this week?” George replies that 
he forgot about it, or guessed he would 
not make a deposit this time. The 
nurse goes back at him with the words— 
“You come right over with your money 
—you are the only one who has not de- 
posited this week, and I want your 
money before sending the messenger to 
the bank.” Without that reminder and 
urge George’s account would have suf- 
fered that week. 

Under the payroll deduction plan the 
deposits are regular and the employes 


say that they do not miss the money 
which is diverted to their group savings 
accounts, and if they did not save jn 
this way they would spend their money 
or fritter it away. . 

The first step in introducing group 
savings is to interest the employer. The 
question most frequently asked by 
bankers who have not yet entered the 
industrial savings field is—“What re. 
sponse do you get from the employer?” 
We find some employers who are already 
sold on the idea. They agree that their 
employes should save and will do all 
possible to assist them to that end. 
They let the employes know that they 
approve the group plan for saving, and 
urge them to accept it. The manager 
of one store in Brooklyn was extremely 
pleased when the service director called. 
He said she was the first bank repre 
sentative who had ealled on him to 
solicit business in the two and one-half 
years he had been manager. He per- 
sonally urged the employes to open ae- 
counts and he himself signed a ecard 
authorizing a deduction of ten dollars 
a week from his salary. <A vice pres- 
ident of one of our large department 
stores said he not only approved of 
the idea for his employes, but pledged 
himself to a weekly deposit of $25. 

Selling the plan to a large concern 
is more difficult as the manager does 
not always have authority to pass on 
such matters. He must be made to feel 
that the benefits will justify whatever 
time may be required by his office to 
handle the work. He must be enthused 
about the plan and desire its introdue- 
tion before taking up the matter with 
his committee or superiors. It required 
21 visits to the comptroller of one large 
concern before he was convinced that it 
was his duty to present the matter to 
the executive committee. In this case 
the effort proved worth while as the plan 
was introduced and 67 acounts were 
opened with an average weekly deposit 
of $300. 

In another large concern it was im- 
possible to reach the manager. Letters 
were unanswered—his secretary would 
only take messages when telephoning 
him—he would not be interviewed—sent 
out word that he was not interested. It 
seemed too bad; this was a big factory 
and we felt we were entitled to an 
opportunity of reaching the employe 


(Continued on page 48) 
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These fine checks cost you no 
more than any others of the 
same quality. Certainly it will 
pay you to have all the facts. 
Write or wire today. 


Millions of dollars are still kept in 
safety deposit boxes, old socks, and 
“hiding places.” 


Bring out the money. that bank-shy 
people of your own territory are hold- 
ing in this way, and you will chalk up 
a substantial deposits-increase. 


Added safety features of service — 
properly advertised!—will do it. 


This is being proved daily by thou- 
sands of progressive banks. 


We provide the safety feature in 
SUPER-SAFETY INSURED BANK 
CHECKS—positively protected against 
check raisers. 


And we provide the advertising by 
which you merchandise this tangible 
step in banking service, effectively, to 
convert the “bank shy.” 


The lobby display illustrated above 


One part of the 
new merchandising plan which 
builds business for banks 


is prepared from materials we furnish 
—and is simple and inexpensive to in- 
stall. It is a live, compelling advertise- 
ment to everyone who enters your bank. 
In addition there are attractive display 
bulletins and hangers for windows, 
grilles, corridors, walls, and doors. We 
supply newspaper ads ready to run, or 
assist you in preparing such local ad- 
vertising. 


No charge is made for this service. 
It is our policy and belief that we 
prosper in the same degree that we aid 
banks in building their business. 


Our big national advertising cam- 
paign — which reaches millions every 
month —is planned and prepared on 
the same basis. In every ad we en- 
deavor to create confidence in banks— 
urging people to “pay by check,” edu- 
cating them in the proper way to 
write and use checks. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 





EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION OF YOUR 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


Sound judgment both as to the security 
markets and the particular requirements 
of each account is essential in management 


By C. C: PRICE 


Trust Officer, Bankers Trust Company, New York City 


BSERVATIONS of the provisions 

of wills and trust deeds executed 
during the period prior to the advent 
of the modern trust company indicate 
that, if these instruments were not 
entirely silent respecting the trustee’s 
duties in investing the fund, they would 
stipulate in precise terms the exact class 
of property to be purchased, such as 
railroad bonds of roads which had paid 
interest on all their obligations for a 
period of five consecutive years previous 
to the investment. 

The State law attempts to safeguard 
the trust estate by prescribing the so- 
ealled legal investments in the event 
that the terms of the trust make no 
mention of the class of securities to be 
purchased, So the trustee generally 
found himself confined to a rather 
limited class of low yielding securities. 
These are undoubtedly wise precautions 
where the average individual must ad- 
minister a trust, because the activities 
of his own business, or perchance ex- 
tensive travel, may prevent the trust 
from receiving much attention. 

In this day of the corporate trustee— 
for we are beginning to have our day— 
I am inclined to the belief that there 
should be no hesitancy in explaining to 
those who contemplate the establish- 
ment of trust estates that it is possible 
to provide in the trust deed for the in- 
vestment of the fund in securities which 
do not come within the legal require- 
ments, but which are equally safe and 
yield a large income. Our trust com- 
panies must protect their trust funds 
to safeguard their reputation and with 
their facilities to secure investment in- 
formation should be willing to use these 
unlimited investmént powers if given to 
them, to secure at least one-half of one 
per cent more income annually for the 
beneficiary. 

Should the trustee find himself 
clothed with these broad unrestricted 
investment powers, care must be taken 
not to become overzealous in procuring 
income, for the protection of the corpus 
is of course paramount. Accordingly, 
it would seem advisable to adopt a 
general policy to confine investments to 
first mortgage or.first lien bonds of 
thoroughly seasoned companies, which 
have ample property values and have 
proved their ability to earn a safe 
margin over fixed charges for a period 
of years and to exclude from the list 


both common and preferred stocks. 
Another problem which presents itself 

to the modern trustee concerns the effect 

of his investments on the income tax 


Cc. C. PRICE 


status of the beneficiary. In large 
trusts this is an ever present question 
and makes it necessary to decide 
whether the beneficiary should be in- 
vited to disclose his taxable status to 
aid the trustee in making a wise selec- 
tion. In some eases the information is 
volunteered while in others it is un- 
doubtedly the trustee’s duty to give the 
recipient of the income an opportunity 
to choose between taxables and non- 
taxables. « 
Considerable publicity has recently 
been given to the controversy being 
waged between our foremost trust 
authorities as to the merits of accum- 
ulating discounts and the amortization 
of premiums on bonds purchased for 
trust funds. In our State it is the 
general practice to amortize the pre- 
miums on bonds purchased above par, 
for the law is well established on the 
subject, but not to accumulate discounts 
on bonds acquired below par. Perhaps 
there are occasions where the creator of 
the trust can be induced to incorporate 
a provision in his trust relieving his 
trustee from the duty of restoring from 
income the amount of the premium paid 
on bonds purchased for the account, 
and in that event a wise trustee will be 
watchful in avoiding the purchase of 
an excess of either discount or pre- 


mium bonds, for conceivably the corpus 
of the trust could be materially reduced 
by consistent purchases of bonds above 
their face value. 

Aside from the routine clerical work . 
of the custody of trust securities, it is 
obvious that the essential function in 
the management of the investments is 
good, sound judgment, both as to the 
security markets and the peculiar re- 
quirements of each account. This re- 
quires business vision, and for that 
reason usually those problems are sub- 
mitted to the senior officers of the trust 
companies and to the directorate, if 
the services of the latter can be enlisted. 

When it becomes necessary to apply 
these investment problems to a variety 
of trust funds with their many different 
provisions, it is most important to 
initiate proper machinery to maintain a 
careful supervision of the trust prop- 
erty. Many of our trust companies, 
with a moderate amount of personal 
trust business, are able to conduct their 
trust investments intelligently and ac- 
curately with two or three responsible 
clerks, assisted by the investment judg- 
ment of an officer. Whether a trust com- 
pany is small or large, by utilizing 
the available officers to meet at regular 
intervals, preferably every week, in ac- 
cordance with a fixed program to study 
trust investment problems, a careful 
supervision of the trust estates is 
assured. 

In the company with which I am 
associated the trust committee, which 
meets every Tuesday, is composed of 
our senior vice president, the two vice 
presidents in charge of the trust and 
bond departments and a director, each 
director serving one month on the com- 
mittee. Problems of an unusual nature 
are first considered, after which invest- 
ments for uninvested trust funds are 
decided upon with the assistance of 
suggestions offered by the trust and 
statistical departments. A_ careful 
record in the form of minutes is kept 
by the secretary, each item being 
numbered consecutively, and indexed 
and cross-indexed for future reference. 

The duties of the secretary are per- 
formed by the head of the statistical de- ~ 
partment, for his knowledge of the 
various review work is oftentimes ex- 
ceedingly helpful to the committee. 
Officers from the trust department of 

(Continued on page 54 ) 
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WHAT INVESTIGATION REVEALED 
ON THE WHEAT PROBLEM 


Solution lies in an adjustment of produc- 
tion to American needs and the develop- 


UR recent conferences have brought 

us into contact with the wheat 
problem from many and diverse points 
of view. We had an opportunity to 
meet not only with farmers and farm 
organizations but also with represent- 
atives of State departments of agricul- 
ture and agricultural colleges, city and 
country bankers, and leading business 
men. 

Many of the conditions described to 
us are local and peculiar to particular 
areas, but other difficulties 
and problems are general 
and characteristic of the 


; A : HE accompanying report on the wheat situation was 
wheat situation throughout T delivered by the authors to President Coolidge on 
It is the result of the President’s 
instructions to make an investigation of conditions in 
certain wheat growing areas. 
in Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Sioux Falls, Fargo, 
Billings, Helena, Spokane, Portland, Pocatello (Idaho), 
The investigators took advantage of their 


the sections covered by our 
trip, and presumably in a 
number of the _ sections 
which it was not our oppor- 
tunity to visit. 

In practically all the ter- 
ritory visited there was com- 
plaint regarding the large 
increases in local taxes 
during the past two years, as 
well as regarding the scar- 
city and high cost of labor 
for agricultural purposes 
and the _ inefficiency of the 
able farm labor. In many places in- 
ereased freight rates, resulting in 
a dislocation of available markets, 
were presented as a factor of vital im- 
portance. In other words the economic 
status of the wheat producer was shown 
to be fundamentally prejudiced, on the 
one hand, by high cost of production 
due to increased taxes, increased cost 
of labor and materials used in produc- 
tion, and high prices of commodities 
and goods which the farmer buys. On 
the other hand, the prices realized by 
the farmer for his wheat, although 
higher than the pre-war figures, and 
also higher than they were a year ago, 
are not sufficient, when increased freight 
rates are taken into consideration, to 
maintain the producer on a satisfactory 
basis. 


In North Dakota conditions have been 
made still more diffeult this year by low 
yields due to continuous wheat cropping, 
unfavorable weather conditions, and ex- 
ceptionally extensive wheat rust. The 
facts presented indicate that, in North 
Dakota and elsewhere, many of the 
problems and difficulties are not so 
much the result of this year’s operations 


avail- 
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November 5th, 1923. 


and Denver. 


ment of an improved marketing system 


By EUGENE MEYER, JR. 


Managing Director, War Finance Corporation 





as they are the cumulative result of 
conditions over a series of years during 
which climatie difficulties, increasing tax 
burdens, high cost of production, and 
relatively inadequate prices have all 
played their part. Overstimulation of 
acreage during the period of high prices, 
overextension of credit, speculation in 
land, and extravagance in publie and 
private expenditure, followed by a 
relatively sudden collapse of prices and 
markets, created a fundamental situa- 


presence in the West to study the live stock situation 
in the intermountain and Pacific Coast states, and for 
this purpose stopped at San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
and Cheyenne. 

The thoroughness of the investigation and the im- 
portance of the wheat problem combine to make this 
particular report of outstanding significance. 





tion in 1920 from which it has been 
impossible entirely to emerge. 

There is evidence, however, that a 
very considerable readjustment to 
changed conditions is taking place. 
Diversification in many areas is making 
notable progress. Particularly in 
sections remote from large markets 
whee permanently higher freight rates 
make inevitable a change in the direc- 
tion of production the development of 
the dairying industry is gradually, but 
nevertheless definitely and consistently, 
going on. Production in more concen- 
trated form is understood and _ rec- 
ognized by farmers and country bank- 
ers alike as necessary and inevitable, 
and many progressive communities are 
rapidly readjusting their agricultural 
activities with this end in view. An 
illustration of this is found in several 
counties of Idaho which formerly 
shipped alfalfa to Mississippi River 
Valley points and which now ship butter 
and cheese, representing the concen- 
trated form of the alfalfa. In other 
wheat areas the growing of corn and 
the feeding of cattle, hogs, and sheep 
is a characteristic development of the 
present transformation from the single- 


Conferences were held 


and FRANK W. MONDELL 


Director of the Corporation 


crop system; and the planting of an 
increased acreage of flax and sugar 
beets, both of which appear to be profit- 
able crops at prevailing prices, is being 
extended in the areas where climatie and 
other conditions are favorable. 

Many plans for dealing with the 
wheat situation were suggested at our 
various conferences, the more im- 
portant of which are as follows: 

1. An inerease in the tariff on 
wheat. 

2. Government price 
fixing, accompanied by the 
necessary control of the 
wheat trade. 


3. Government purchase 
of the so-called “surplus” 
with the view of exporting 
it to foreign markets. 

4. Distribution of $58, 
000,000, which it was stated 
was a profit made by the 
Grain Corporation during 
its existence. ~ 

5. Modification of the 
present immigration laws 
so as to provide for the 
selective admission of a 
larger supply of labor. 

6. Organization and development of 
co-operative wheat-marketing associa- 
tions. 

We will refer briefly to each of these 
proposals : 

1. An increase-in the tariff—We ex- 
plained to those present at the con- 
ferences that this matter is one for the 
consideration of the Congress, unless 
action were taken under the elastic pro- 
visions of the tariff act to increase the 
existing import-duty schedule by not 
exceeding 50 per cent if, after investiga- 
tion, it is determined that the difference 
between the cost of producing wheat in 
this country and in Canada warrants 
it. We called attention to the fact that 
it was reported that the Tariff Commis- 
sion was studying the matter and would 
submit a report thereon. 

2. Government price fixing.—While 
price fixing by the Government was 
urged at some of the conferences, it is 
fair to say that there was very much 
more opposition to it in the agricultural 
districts through which we traveled than 
there was support for it. Representa- 
tives of the agricultural interests are 
by no means blind to the difficulties of 
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such a proposition from the point of 
view of both national policies and 
practical administration. 

3. Government purchase of “surplus” 
wheat—There seemed to be consider- 
able sentiment in favor of having the 
Government buy the-so-called “surplus” 
wheat with the view of exporting it to 
foreign markets. The expectation of 
those who advocate this plan appears 
to be that by this means the general 
level of wheat prices in the United 
States could be raised. The “surplus” 
bought by the Government would, ac- 
cording to this plan, be sold abroad at 
whatever price could be obtained and 
the loss either borne by the Govern- 
ment or assessed by some form of 
special taxation against the wheat 
producers of the country as a whole. 

We found, on the other hand, a clear 
understanding in certain quarters of 
the practical difficulty of such a plan. 
There is, in the first place, some confu- 
sion as to what constitutes the “surplus” 
which the Government is supposed to 
buy. Certain sections of the country 
produce varieties of wheat especially 
suited for export, and not needed, in the 
quantities produced, for domestic con- 
sumption. In other parts of the 
country wheats of special quality 
are produced for which the domestic 
demand even now appears to. ex- 
eeed the present available domestic 
supply, so that some Canadian wheat of 
the desired quality is actually being 





imported despite the tariff of 30 cents 
per bushel. <A _ distinction must be 
drawn, therefore, between surplus wheat 
and export wheat. The result of the 


EUGENE MEYER, JR. 


plan might easily be that wheat would 
be grown in the United States for 
export, bought by the Government, and 
sold abroad at a loss, while other 
varieties of wheat needed for domestic 
use were at the same time being im- 
ported. 

The proponents of the plan state it 
in very simple terms, but it is, of course, 
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by no means as simple at it appears. 
The proposal is that the United States 
Government should be the active agency 
in a policy of “dumping” American 
wheat abroad, below cost, to the detri- 
ment of foreign producers. If the situa- 
tion were reversed, if the government of 
a neighboring country were to insti- 
gate, through a governmental agency, a 
policy of dumping wheat below cost in 
the United States, it is not likely that 
we would long remain quiescent, and 
we cannot expect that other countries 
would act differently. In fact, Title II 
of the emergency tariff act of 1921 
contains stringent provisions designed 
to prevent and penalize the dumping 
of foreign merchandise in thé United 
States below cost, and section 316 of 
the tariff act of 1922 contains similar 
provisions aimed at unfair methods of 
competition which might destroy or sub- 
stantially injure an American industry. 

4. “Profit” made by Grain Corpora- 
tion—There seems to be a very wide- 
spread opinion that the Government 
made a profit, said to be $58,000,000, in 
connection with the operations of the 
Grain Corporation during and immedi- 
ately following the war, and some ex- 
pressed the view that the reported profit 
should be refunded to the wheat grow- 
ers or otherwise expended for their bene- 
fit. We have no accurate information 
on this subject, and merely report it as 
a view that seems to be widely prevalent 

(Continued on page 50) 


Gigantic and massive grain elevators play an important part in moving the Northwest’s wheat crops. This elevator on Lake Superior is the 
largest in the world. 











THE “CREDIT ATTITUDE” THAT HELPS 
TO ELIMINATE CHARGE-OFFS 






It is evidenced by desire of loan officer to 
do business with his eyes open, rather 


N bank is better than the quality of 
its loans. Experience has shown 
that as a general rule and with very few 
exceptions it is no safer to make loans 
blindly than it is to drive a high 
powered motor car through congested 
traffic without being able to see in four 
directions at one time. 

In the large city banks it is customary 
to find credit departments set up on a 
seale in keeping with the size and needs 
of the institutions in which they are 
found. In some cases these departments 
are very elaborate—with staffs of per- 
haps one hundred or more people—and 
represent a considerable annual outlay. 
It is truthfully said for them that these 
large credit departments have more 
than justified their existence and that 
their seemingly high cost has invariably 
been at least offset by the total of the 
losses which would have grown out of 
the bad loans the credit departments 
kept the banks out of. So you see that 
even in the large bank, where the credit 
department seems to be an expensive 
affair, it is really no expense at all. 

At the other extreme we have the 
smallest country banks. It would be 
perfectly absurd to expect such banks 
to install elaborate and expensive credit 
departments, nor is it necessary to 
argue that point, We are all agreed 
that anything approaching an elaborate 
or expensive credit department in the 
smaller bank would, in the very nature 
of things, defeat inself and is entireby 
unnecessary. 

That is precisely what I have in mind 
when I advocate the adoption of the 
principle underlying what might be 
deseribed as the credit department 
attitude. In the smaller bank an effi- 
cient credit department begins with the 
attitude of the officer responsible for 
loans. This attitude is evidenced by his 
desire to do business with his eyes com- 
pletely open rather than a tacit willing- 
ness to have them partially or entirely 
closed by misleading or incorrect super- 
ficial impressions. 

What corresponds to the more or less 
elaborate credit department in the 
larger bank, in the smaller bank may 
consist of a set of statements of assets 
and liabilities of the bank’s borrowing 
customers, plus simple memoranda of 
experiences, conversations, general in- 
formation and impressions which have 
come to the bank officer in the ordinary 
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than duped by superficial impressions 


By JOSEPH L. MORRIS 


Manager, Credit Department, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


course of the day’s transactions. These 
financial statements and memoranda re- 
quire no costly mechanism for their 
eare. I have seen a very satisfactory 
set of credit files occupy but one drawer 
of a filing cabinet. In fact, I ean re- 
member one almost as good which re- 
quired nothing more than one drawer 
of the bank officer’s desk. 

At this point, some of you are doubt- 
less thinking that even this small equip- 
ment is unnecessary because you have 
known your customers and have dealt 
with them during a lifetime, know who 
they are and what they are, what they 
have done in the past, and what they are 
likely to do in the future, and also believe 
that you know what they are worth. 
No doubt you are justified in the belief 
that you are fully and correctly in- 
formed, but this attitude does not allow 
for the fact that an estimate of net worth 
and actual net worth as shown in a 
financial statement may vary greatly, 
and that for the sake of the men who 
act in your absence and are to follow 
you in the management of your banks, 
simple systems of recording credit data 
should be installed. 

It may be true that you know all 
there is to know about your borrowing 
customers. That being so, and knowing 
what a great convenience and aid that 
knowledge is, why not arrange things 
so that what you know will be available 
for the next man? While we are not 
every moment conscious of it, we de 
know that life is short and that today’s 
cashier is tomorrow’s president, and 
that it is nothing more than the adop- 
tion of a modern principle of business 
to arrange things so that the man who 
will sueceed you will be able to carry 
on efficiently. 

If the credit record habit were de- 
veloped and allowed to become a matter 
of simple routine, it would not neces- 
sarily mean adding much, if anything, 
to your expense account, and the ulti- 
mate savings caused by the “open eye” 
method of handling loans would more 
than offset any small expense incurred. 

In reading a recent article written 
by Sir Basil Thomson, well known as 
the former head of the Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department of Scotland Yard, 
I ran across the following interesting 
paragraph: 

“The tendency of every head of police 
is to concern himself with the safety of 










his own territory—to take, in fact, a 
parochial view of his responsibilities— 
and if he can drive out his local criminals 
into the territory of his neighbors he js 
satisfied. If he sends a warning to the 
police of the territory concerned it js 
because there is friendly personal 
contact between the two chiefs. If they 
are unacquainted or unfriendly no 
notice is given. Naturally the criminal 
profits much by his change of scene” 

It would appear that Sir Basil pos- 
sibly thought he was discussing a pecu- 
liar characteristic of police chiefs, when, 
as a matter of fact, he really described 
rather clearly an almost universal 
human trait, which re-stated in very 
simple or erude terms, means, that it 
is customary for most people to take 
care of themselves first, and when they 
are helping others to give preference 
to their friends. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that many people take care 
of themselves at the expense of others— 
although we have been told that there 
are still in the large human family at 
least a few who answer to that descrip- 
tion. Bankers with the proper credit 
attitude appreciate this almost universal 
tendency to help one’s friends, and in 
recent years at least have done much 
to make friends of their competitors, 
counting on such friendships to enable 
them to arm themselves to meet the 
constant onslaught of the undeserving 
credit seeker. 

These friendships have been devel- 
oped through bankers’ organizations, 
through associations of credit men, 
and other organizations of bankers and 
business men. This is the day of free 
and frank interchange of credit infor- 
mation, and experience has shown that 
your neighbor and friendly competitor, 
helped by you with information today, 
reciprocates in kind tomorrow or the 
day after, and so on through the entire 
banking community. Such a relation- 
ship helps keep out of the banks the 
sort of loans which are neither wise nor 
safe. All of this means that the gen- 
erous interchange of credit information 
—giving today and receiving tomorrow 
—redounds to the benefit of all. Make 
service your point in competition. To 
compete in credits has over and over 
again proven costly. Such competition 
is unsound and unsafe. 

As to the financial statement—for 
(Continued on page 38) 
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“You shouldn’t blame us, Mr. Brown, 
foryour delays in getting things from the 
files. The indexing system is so compli- 
cated it takes most of our time running 
the system. What we need, Mr. Brown, 
is a simplified system to fit our needs, 
then youwouldn’tcomplain so much.” 


Exterior faultless—interior hopeless 


YOU were taken into this file room 


such conditions; it’s our business to 


you'd admire it: Substantial files of know what your business needs; and 


steel, indexed apparently to the limit, 


handled by intelligent 
clerks. 

You'd never know, 
probably, that not a man 
in that business ever got 
a filed record without 
waiting; that papers were 
sometimes completely lost. 

Yet in a lesser degree, 
your own business may 
have the same fault—un- 
recognized. The cause: A 
poor or too complicated 


system of indexing; incorrect transfer 


methods, or both. 


We can show you just how to avoid 


We serve and sell 


The Jas. H. Forbes 
Tea & Coffee Co. of St. Louis 


writes us: 


“The result of our investigations 


in 1917 of ‘various systems and 
equipments then in use convinced 
us the Baker-Vawter Co. method 
of vertical filing and their five- 
drawer steel sections would be 
most suitable for our use. We 
put in four sections and today 
we have nineteen. The original 
equipment shows nosigns of wear 
and we believe will give service 
for many years. From an invest- 
ment point of view these files 
have paid for themselves.” 


we make the equipment to fit it. 


The combination of 
Baker-Vawter filing equip- 
ment, indexing systems 
and transfer methods is 
unbeatable. But Baker- 
Vawter indexing, alone, 
has often served to puta 
filing department on its 
feet again. 

If your filing and find- 
ing are for some reason 
uncertain, get hold of the 
trained man we have near 


you. His recommendation will be de- 


pendable; and to your advantage. There 


is no obligation. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


Attach to your 
letterhead and mail 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


nationally thro ugh Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. Baker-Vawter Company, 


our own representa- Kansas City, Mo. - San Francisco, Cal. 


tives—not through 
retail stores. Offices ” 
in 55 cities. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send me your filing 
booklet,“A file of distinction?’ 


‘ Mr. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND BANKING— 
ARE THEY VITALLY RELATED? 






The former becomes safeguard against 
contingency that death of borrower de- 


ITH each succeeding year banks 

and trust companies are increas- 
ingly dependent upon life insurance 
companies and insurance companies are 
increasingly dependent on banks and 
trust companies. The bank loans money 
to its customers. It determines the credit 
of the prospective borrower by consid- 
ering his character and ability no less 
than the collateral which he offers as 
security. If the borrower dies, his char- 
acter and ability no longer are assets 
supporting his note to the bank. Life 
insurance becomes the safeguard against 
such a contingency. Its use protects the 
bank or other creditors against the pos- 
sibility of the death of the individual in 
whom they repose trust. 

The insurance company, on the other 
hand, collects vast sums as premiums 
from the individuals whom it insures. 
These receipts form the fund out of 
which it pays the principal sums due 
the insured or his beneficiaries when 
the policies mature. Unless the com- 
pany’s condition remains stationary or 
declines, which, be it said to their credit, 
is true of few life insurance companies, 
large funds accumulate as a reserve 
against the time when the principal 
sums become due. These funds must 
be invested and the insurance companies 
find that banks and trust companies are 
invaluable aids in securing safe invest- 
ment opportunities. 

These constitute the two outstanding 
features of the relationship between 
banking institutions and insurance com- 
panies. It is a relationship steadily in- 
creasing, both in the amounts involved 
and the strength of the bond between 
them. 

In the case of both banks and insur- 
ance companies, the relation to one’s 
eustomers is in the nature of a sacred 
trust. No other business has this ele- 
ment in such a degree. In no other 
business does incompetence or dishon- 
esty bring such widespread disaster. 
When a bank or insurance company 
fails, it is not a question merely of loss 
to stockholders. It is not merely that 
losses are sustained by ordinary com- 
mercial creditors, men accustomed to 
the risks of business and able to exer- 
cise due precaution in their own be- 
half. When a bank or insurance com- 
pany is mismanaged, when its funds are 
misused, the ~ incipal burden falls upon 
the policyholder or depositors who, with 
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stroys assets back of his note te the bank 


By WALTER W. HEAD 


President, Omaha National Bank, Omaha 


every confidence, have placed their 
money in the hands of men upon whom 
they depend for the future protection 
of themselves, their business and their 
families. 





WALTER W. HEAD 


The man or woman who deposits 
money in a bank expects the interest 
which is paid on a savings or a time de- 
posit, but the principal service desired 
and demanded is safety. Likewise the 
holder of an insurance policy may en- 
joy the benefits of cash surrender or 
loan values, but the chief requirement 
is absolute protection of the business or 
individuals dependent upon the insured, 
the certainty that these will benefit in 
exact fulfillment of the promise made 
by the insurance company when the 
policy is purchased. 

The first test applied to the applicant 
for a bank loan is the test of character. 
Is he honest? Is he competent? Is he 
diligent? In each ease, the possession 
of life insurance helps to answer the 
question. The banker knows, from 
long experience, that the man who is 
intellectually honest will not fail to 
provide for the protection of his family; 
he will have purchased life insurance. 
The man who eares naught about pro- 
tecting his family is not apt to care 
much about protecting his banker. 
Possession of a life insurance policy 
does not, of course, constitute a guar- 












antee of honesty but lack of it certainly 
raises a doubt in the banker’s mind as 
to the borrower’s willingness to con- 
sider the interest of others who are 
dependent upon him—either in family 
affairs or in business. Every man who 
thinks clearly recognizes the necessity 
for reasonable protection of his family 
in ease of his death; therefore posses- 
sion of adequate life insurance gives 
some indication of the mental capacity 
of the prospective borrower. 

The man who fails to take out suff- 
cient life insurance to protect his de 
pendents—within the limit of his abil- 
ity—is not properly analyzing his own 
affairs; he is not “thinking through” 
his own financial problems. In addi- 
tion, the man who carries life insurance 
over a period of years must be accorded 
credit for persistence and diligence in 
setting aside the fund necessary to pay 
the premiums. He gives proof not 
merely of a sudden inspjration but of a 
steady, insistent desire to set aside a 
part of his earnings each year for the 
service of others—his family or his 
creditors. 


Possession of life insurance gives 
some indication of the borrower’s ree- 
ognition of his obligation to others, 
some indication of his ability to think 
clearly, some indication of his diligence. 

As business becomes more intricate 
and more far-reaching, more dependent 
upon accumulated inter-relations and af- 
fected to a greater extent by happenings 
throughout the world, the success of a 
given enterprise depends upon some 
one individual or group of individuals. 
Never before has management, the 
character and ability of the man at the 
head of an institution, meant so much. 
A successful executive today must 
know not merely the production meth- 
ods and the sales field of his own bus- 
iness; he must know how to deal with 
labor, how to deal with government, 
how to discount the influence of 4 
myriad of factors, including world eco- 
nomics and world politics. The four 
former essentials of any business— 
capital, labor, raw material, market, 
now have a fifth: management. 

This means that bankers, in financing 
a business, must pay particular atten- 
tion to the question of what may 
happen to their security if the manage 
(Continued on page 56) 
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The 
TEN PER-CENT CLUB 


HE most complete, practical and definite idea, 
‘Foan and program for bank-deposit building yet 

developed in the history of financial advertising. 
It is the perfected result of the ideals and service of 
the William Elliott Graves organization. Available 
to but one bank in any community. 


The Ten Per-Cent Club plan is fully protected by 
copyright and trademark. 


Write us for particulars before signing 
any contract for 1924 


GRAVES SERVIC 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Financial Publicity 
GRAND RAPIDS 
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INITIATIVE OF BANK PUTS CATTLE 
TOWN ON ITS FEET 


When business was falling off The Farmers 
Deposit Bank, Montpelier, Indiana, 


EVERAL years ago tradesmen of 
Montpelier, Indiana, were complain- 
ing about not getting their share of the 
rural business in that locality. Farmers 
were passing up Montpelier for other 
towns in the vicinity, and, as a result, 
the urban business suffered considerably. 

It was likewise noted that the rail- 
road records of shipment of farm prod- 
ucts, and live stock especially, from 
that town were diminishing rapidly. 
Already a big decrease was noted, 
despite the fact that live stock produc- 
tion in the territory tributary to Mont- 
pelier had been on the increase. 

Thinking the improvement of business 
methods might help the situation, the 
merchants got together, conducted sales 
campaigns and resorted to other means 
which had been tried and proven as 
trade-getters. However, after a reason- 
able length of time, the sales had failed 
to show the improvement that could be 
reasonably expected from the cam- 
paigns. 

With this in mind, the merchants saw 
that the weak link between the urban 
and rural business did not lie with them, 
and after being unable to find the 
trouble, they solicited the aid of the 
banks. Guy R. Brackin, cashier of the 
Farmers Deposit Bank was elected as 
troubleshotter. 

Going over the situation, Mr. Brackin 
found nothing that could indicate a 
weakness, until he started to talk to 
some of his friends, who patronized 
his bank. These men, all live stock 
producers on a large or small seale, 
readily told him they were passing up 
Montpelier for other towns, because the 
shipping facilities were insufficient to 
care for their needs. 

Not only was the stock yard at Mont- 
pelier, wherein the stock was kept until 
it could be loaded on cars, inadequate 
as far as space and facilities were con- 
cerned, but generally was taken up by 
local live stock buyers. As a result, 
the farmers who had a earload of hogs 
to ship could not yard his stuff for feed, 
rest and water before loading into the 
ears. This preparation for shipment 
is necessary so the consignment will ride 
well, and show a minimum shrink when 
unloaded at the central stock yard, 
where it is sold. 

Moreover, adequate space in neces- 
sary, because a farmer, in getting his 
hogs to the shipping point, usually 
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built stock yards and started a boom 


By TOM DELOHERY 


takes a day or two before he can haul 
75 to 80 hogs to town, unless he has five 


or six wagons to do the work. Few 
farmers are able to haul a carload of 
hogs, say a distance of five miles, in 
one day, unless they have the help of 
a few neighbors. 

After interviewing a score of farmers 
who were customers of the bank, and 
getting practically the same answer, 
Mr. Brackin gave the matter thorough 
consideration, and then recommended 
that the bank, out of its surplus, build 
a stock yard which would be adequate 
to handle the business of the terntory 
tributary to Montpelier. 

Such an idea was a new one, more 
especially since it is the duty of the 
railroad to furnish and eare for the 
local stock yard; but Mr. Brackin was 
keen enough to see that it might take 
a year or more perhaps before the rail- 
road would get around to build, if they 
could be made to see the necessity of 
a new yard at all. In the meantime, the 
situation would be the same—that is, 
the local merchants losing more and 
more of the trade they should get. 

“Upon hearing what these men had 
to say, and giving the matter thorough 
consideration, this appeared to me as 
being the cause of our losing the farmers’ 
trade,’ he said. “The bank saw the 
logic of my suggestion, because we 
know right well that the rural trade and 
banking business follows the farmer to 
the town he patronizes. It cost us 
$2,500 to build the stock yard, but I 
am proud to state that it is one of the 
best local yards in the state so far as 
equipment and convenience is concerned. 

“At first glance it might not appear 
that this was the weak link, but when 
you consider that the farmer, living five 
miles from town, doesn’t have time to 
run in every time his wife wants a spool 
of thread, and to that end waits gen- 
erally until he has some produce to 
haul, or general business to do, before 
making the trip. 

“Tf he has a load of live stock or 
other produce to haul to market, he is 
sure to bring something back home in 
the empty wagon. This may be gro- 
ceries, feed, coal or other supplies for 
his farm or household. And it is but 
natural that he will do this trading at 
the point where he unloads his farm 
products, regardless of the fact that he 
may not be in the town which he is sup- 


-for miles around. 





posed to patronize. 
Montpelier lost out. 

“By getting the farm trade back to 
Montpelier the bank will be well repaid 
for its investment, both directly and in- 
directly. In the first place, a c0-oper- 
ative shipping association followed the’ 
building of the stock yard, and the sale 
returns from the central stock yard are 
sent directly to our bank. From this 
money the individual farmer is paid. 

“Then, again, as I showed before, the 
city merchant is helped by the farmer 
trading in Montpelier, and since we get 
this business, as well as the banking of 
the producer, here is where the bank 
gets its return on the investment.” 

In tabulating the tangible results to 

the bank from the stock yard, one 
cannot stop at the business of the local 
merchants or the farmers who ordin- 
arily would make Montpelier their head- 
quarters. There is greater production 
of live stock bound to follow the in- 
creased return due to direct marketing; 
and in this instance, thé benefit will not 
stop in one, two or three years, but 
will continue for years, since the new 
generation of farmers will naturally 
ship co-operatively. 
. Another point which cannot be over- 
looked is the fact that the membership 
of the shipping organization is increas- 
ing right along, it being the only one 
Already farmers 
living from seven to eight miles from 
Montpelier, much of which territory 
belongs to other towns, are joining up, 
and bringing their stock over to the 
association headquarters for shipment. 
This is new business, which would not 
have been gotten otherwise. 

Previous to the advent of the co- 
operative association, the local buyer 
was the only outlet for the farmer who 
raised less than a carload of stock a 
year. Naturally the buyer took ad- 
vantage of his position, and offered a 
price which was not in keeping with 
the market, but what his fancy dictated. 
The farmer had to accept, or probably 
haul his stuff ten or twelve miles to the 
next point where a buyer could be had. 
Now the country buyer is no more; the 
co-operative association has taken his 
place, and the real market value of his 
live stock goes to each producer. 

A good’ example of what the local 
buyer made can be had in the first 
shipment under the auspices of the as 


This is where 
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sociation. It was a car of 82 hogs, \ iy aif iM HII i 
owned by five farmers. At the market, NM , | Mid amelll; tl} | MH WH WA) 
after all expenses were paid, the net was 





about two cents a pound more than the 
puver had offered these farmers for 
their hogs. Figuring the swine at the | 
average market weight of 200 pounds, 
this meant they got around $350 more 
for their hogs than if they sold to the 
buyer. 

Split between the five men, it meant 
an additional $70, and the news of the 
fact spread like wildfire over the 
vicinity. The next day of shipment 
found more farmers ready with their 
hogs and cattle, and for some time after 
that from five to eight new members 


Do You Over-Pay? 


This organization maintains a Tax Depart- 
ment in charge of acknowledged experts on 
all manner of tax matters. 









as wp os thinging dere. The ae This department is for your service and the 
sociation grew so fast that a manager a 
was hired to look after its business, and service of your customers. 










to handle the accounts so that each 
member got the real market return for 


the stuff he produced. 
The value of this organization to the | The Co 
bank is plain from the facts set out me 


above. Another point is that this addi- 
tional $70 which each of the first five Cleveland 

men got, meant so much more business 

for the local merchants. With the local onus 
buyer operating, the $350 went to his Resources over 260 Millions 
account, and would be spent by one 
family. As it stood, five familes had 
the opportunity of spending part of 
it; and 25 people can always find it 
easier to spend $350 than five can, figur- 
ing five persons to the average house- 
hold. 

In a year, an organization of this 
kind, will do business of $100,000 or 
more, depending upon the amount of 
live stock raised. Usually, too, the asso- 
ciation extends into other lines of bus- 
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iness, such as handling feed, coal, farm 4: te = ad 
machinery and other supplies, which Vg Eg ¢ ac Sete 
can be bought cheaper in carload lots. i¢f : |S SX | Cr Spa tr 

Several years ago the commission men a! ave" e gs - 9 J: =e. *y a 5 
at Chicago scoffed at the co-operative Jol Le 3 a 4 4? « 3° —_ ee VW aS als ~e 
associations, and many of them ignored a Aa $ 2 af 58 ae FF ® aa I v3 wa se 
the business and refused to take it if pos- | § KSA 35 3 “3 a G eo fr ez e war ece. a ee 
sible. Today, all firms want it, for this Wie of o” <3 99 -t oF eo ae ' ~ as Re ce sat ad wl cs 
amounts to about one-third of the bus- eee oh "26" 6 SP at aie tie t » od rate an 2a Fr z 
iness that comes to the world’s largest es ca 43 a “3 oe se io ts & ec Pe “ns I: -= z sy 
stock yards. The small local associa- is et ** oe oF “ ae BP oe 3 se » Fe se vat t ed sa us 
tions are increasing in leaps and bounds, | <3 ** °3 ss °° 5% . <3 oo” ee sf 3 ee 6 3- oe es tc _ 
and will continue until the whole “3 3? of 6° - f 7b? cb " a4 3b coi agg ids et oa =: oo “— 
country is organized. ce - 33 9? - ge ae ox be oe woe? 68 dg asks st se es 55 

In summing up the benefits derived | «g%* °? o¢ 2° ° gb she" Le Eee” > wns vor og Me 
from the expenditure of this $2,500, it | gst®*oeceS®E eg ehe’ cg bb MM Wd SleR cs ew Ot oS 
is plain that the bank has two points of cere ob og te - tF th xe or 2o 4 ee ss ad" we a 
contact—the farmer directly and the | e¢t% “8 pie eo t® wee et bb Bee = a _— or eb) 
town merchant, who was not getting his . 3° i st tt rth te bse 6 af SF FR ge 33 < 
share of the business. te tts oe . - . inves e ed SF 

In short, the situation is entirely re- ecret cert pa < sasis: 






versed. Instead of losing the trade 
which rightfully belonged to them, the 
merchants and the bank at Montpelier 
now draw business which rightfully 
belongs to other towns, but they have 
the jump in the fact that the new stock 
yard brought on the co-operative asso- 
ciation, and this attracted the farmers 
because of its advantages in marketing 
over the old system. 
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THE EYE OPENER 


By HARRY B. WINSOR 


Secretary, Wm. Ganson Rose, Inc., Cleveland 








6¢91’S up to you, Ed,’ said Mr. Parks, 

the cashier. “There’s no reason 
why we should go outside the bank for 
a manager for our new business de 
partment. Just take this tip and dig 
up some ideas that will bring in bus- 
iness and you'll stand a good chance of 
getting the job.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Parks, Tll get my 
thinker working,” and Ed Hill returned 
to his window. 

The clock in the city hall boomed 
three times. While checking up his 
day’s transactions, Ed’s thoughts were 
straying here and there, seeking for 
business-getting ideas. He mumbled to 
himself, “Now where can I get any new 
ideas for selling the services of the 
Second National Bank? If we sold 
shoes or hats, I—” he stopped his 
monolog and looked up with a gleam in 
his eye, “shoes and hats—why the place 
to get selling ideas is where they sell 
shoes and hats; down at The Toggery. 
I’ll run down today and see if I can’t 
steal some ideas from Jim Land, their 
advertising man.” 

Four-thirty found the youthful teller 
standing before The Toggery. 

The window was well trimmed, show- 
ing winter hats and caps. In the center 
and on a level with the eyes of a passer- 
by stood a mirror on an easel with this 
inscription above it. 


THE OLD HAT DOES 
LOOK A BIT SHABBY 


And _ beneath 
legend: 


the 


mirror was the 


Wear a New Hat on 
Christmas: Day 


Arranged about the easel in a semi- 
circle were hats and caps, each accom- 
panied by a small cardboard figure 
giving the price. 

Ed grinned at himself in the glass, as 
he mentally agreed that his hat did look 
a “bit shabby.” He turned into the 
store, tried on several hats, finally 
selected one and walked back to the 
advertising man’s desk. He found 
Land at his desk, greeted him and sat 
down. 


“What’s on your mind, Ed,” was the 
congenial Ad-man’s greeting. 

“Clever window 
you do it?” 

“Thanks. Yes, I did it.” 

“Tell me, Jim, where do you get ideas 
like that?” 

“Like what?” 

“How do you go about starting a 
window display? Where do you get 
your ideas and what are some of the 
principles of trimming windows?” 

“Say, what’s the idea? What are 
you driving at, Eddy old Boy?” 

The teller hunched his chair forward. 

“Tl tell you, Jim, but it’s strictly 
confidential. Down at the bank they’re 
going to put in a new business depart- 
ment and—” 

“Wait a minute. What under the 
sun is a new business department in a 
bank ?” 

“Why, it’s a department that gets 
new accounts—it lays and earries out 
plans for getting and keeping depos- 
itors and for drumming up new bus- 
iness of all kinds, and it looks after 
mailing selling letters and fixing up 
window displays, and it puts up cards 
in the lobby, and in conducts contests, 
and it—” 

“Hold on, Ed,” laughed Land, as the 
teller paused for breath, “it must be 
the most important department in the 
bank !” 

“You bet it is, and Mr. Parks told 
me this morning that if I could dig up 
an idea that would get business, they 
might pick me for the job.” 

“So that’s why you are hunting for 
ideas for windows, eh?” 

“Yes, that’s it. Now, if you were in 
my shoes, what would you do first?” 

“Get something to advertise. What 
have you got?” 

“Well, let’s see, there’s savings ac- 
counts and checking accounts, and next 
week the Christmas Savings Club opens 
and—” 

“Enough. Let’s take the Christmas 
Club. Suppose you want to put it in 
a window? First of all a window must 
catch the eye. Color will do it, or 
something moving. Then you must 
have something else to stop the passer- 
by after his eye has been caught by 
your display. It may be a picture, or 


down there. Did 


some wording on a card, and last of all, 
some little punch to make him turn into | 


your bank right then and there. I’d 


first have a scene in a typical home, 
‘ 


Christmas tree, kids, toys and—” 

“Pardon me, Jim, I hate to beso 
rude, but I’ve got a big idea! Canght 
it just now, from your talk, too.” He 
leaned forward, hurriedly described his 
plan, received here and there a hint 
from the ad man, hastily arose and 
fairly dashed out of the store. 

The next morning he sat on the edge 
of a chair in the eashier’s office and out- 
lined his idea breathlessly in a hurried 
jumble of words, at the same time 
laying a rude sketch before Mr. Parks, 

The cashier smiled broadly and broke 
into a laugh as he grasped the plan. 

“Go to it, Ed. You’ve my permis. 
sion. Can you have it in by Monday? 
You know our newspaper ads and those 
cards we send out are timed to start 
Monday.” 

“Yes, sir—put it in Sunday night— 
all ready for Monday morning!” 

Two o’clock, Monday afternoon, the 
president of the Second National Bank, 
a short, heavy, little man who had just 
returned to the city, hurried down the 
side street on the corner of which stood 
the bank. 

“Wonder what they’re looking at,” he 
mused as he rounded the corner. There 
on Main Street, before the bank’s front 
window was a large crowd. Men near 
the window laughed. Those on the 
outer edges pushed forward to get a 
better view. One or two turned from 
the crowd and entered the bank. 

The president craned his neck and 
stood on tiptoe. He could just see 
something moving that looked like a 
large book opening. He tried to peer 
closer but the men in front of him 
obstructed the view. He edged for- 
ward, elbowing the people aside. 
Several men recognized the little puffing 
figure, sensed the situation and opened 
a lane to let him squeeze in. 

The crowd edged in, pressing him 
against the window. He saw before 
him a black card about thirty inches 
wide and perhaps three feet high, dee- 
orated with gold, green and red, the 
center of which was just below the level 
of his eyes. At the right was a wider 
eard, about the same height, showing a 
home scene, Christmas tree, children 
and toys. At the left was similar screen, 
showing another home scene with a 
family of adults seated around a merry 
Christmas table. 

The center black ecard was _ printed 
in white and read: 


THE LUCKY MAN 


whose picture you see here, 
can have the means 

he’d like to have next year, 
to give all his folks 

the best of Christmas Cheer. 









de, 
ing 


ited 











Just as he finished reading the in- 
scription, the card opened down the 
eenter and swung back to right and 
left. His eye followed the left-hand 
side. It read: 


All he needs to do is: 
reachinhis pocket, take 
out a dime, a quarter, 
a half or a dollar, 


and— 


His eye skipped across the gold- 
framed picture in the center to finish 
the reading which ran: 


Let it open a Christmas 
Savings Club in this bank— 
now. Just step to window 
number six, inside. 





And what was this picture? Who 
was the “lucky”? man? His eyes 
centered on the picture in the gold 
frame. He blinked, readjusted his 
glasses and stared. There before his 
eyes looking back at him, was a short, 
red-faced, much exasperated little man. 
He was staring at his own reflection 
in @ mirror. 

The crowd laughed. He started to 
turn away. They had pressed in so 
cdosely, he couldn’t move. He looked 
in the window again. His reflection 
was still there. Again the crowd 
laughed. Roughly he elbowed his way 
about. and puffed and wiggled through 
the throng, almost running into the 
bank, the laugh ringing in his ears— 
his eyes seeing nothing but his own red- 
faced reflection staring back at him. 
He stormed into his office, rang the 
buzzer violently for his secretary and 
paced rapidly up and down the room. 

“Who put the ‘infernal machine’ in 


our window?” he shouted as she opened 
the door. 


His secretary mentioned Hill’s name. 
“Send him in here.” 


A moment passed. In answer to a 
firm knock the president roared “Come 
in!” 

“You're fired!” he shouted as the boy 
entered. “Fired—u nderstand—can’t 
make a monkey out of me and my bank. 
Get out now!” 


“Yes, sir,’ said Hill, trained in the 
army not to answer back, and left the 
room. 

A minute or two passed. The thought 
flashed across the president’s mind that 
this “jim crack” window should be 
taken out. 

He stepped into the lobby. As he 
entered the long room he saw, for the 
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first time, a long line of men standing 
before window number six over which 
was a wide white sign, printed in red 
and decorated with holly leaves. 

He stared at it. 


Here’s Where The Lucky 
Man Joins The Christmas 


Savings Club 





The cashier stepped to his elbow. 

“We have opened close to 155 clubs 
today, sir,” he said. 

“What did you say?” asked the pres- 
ident, his jaw dropping. The cashier 
repeated his statement. 

“One hundred and fifty—? Why, we 
only had a few more than that last 
year.” 
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Exports from the Interior 


' financing of shipments from the 
interior to foreign ports is often facil- 
itated through this Company’s service in 
exchanging railroad documents for ocean 
We undertake to make such 
exchange through the shipper’s forwarding 
agent or representative in New York, a ser- 
vice which is often of value to bankers who 
finance transactions on initial documents. 


Full details of this and other services to 
banks will be sent on request to our 
Collection Department. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 






































































A figure hurried across the lobby, 
hat in hand. 


“Come here, Hill,’ the president 
called. The boy stepped forward. 

“You were fired,’ said the president, 
reached out his hand, “as a teller. If 
you can bring them in like this you’re 
re-hired as new business department 
manager. You're the ‘lucky man.’” 


It is expected that the new six story 
building of the Ithaca Savings Bank 
will be completed about May, 1924. The 
bank itself will oceupy a greater por- 
tion of the first and mezzanine floors 
and the other floors will be rented as 
offices. The fifth and top floors will 
consist of an auditorium and banquet 
hall with kitchen service. It is planned 
to make this floor available to various 
organizations of the city. 


























FRUIT 


MICHIGAN is an important fruit State. This year she has 
grown approximately 12,133,000 bushels of apples --- 
1,125,000 bushels of peaches---and around 5,600 cars of grapes. 
This fruit is marketed throughout the entire central and 
northeastern districts of the United States. 


The fruit crop is but another of many business reasons why 
your bank should have the best connection obtainable through 
which it may serve your customers efficiently throughout the 


Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First Nationa! Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 





TINSEL AND HOLLY IN 
THIS BANK SAY 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS” 


(Continued from page 11) 
ing the big opportunity to be gained 
by decorating on an elaborate scale had 
become obsolete. 

We believe that what is good for the 
merchants is good for the bank, and 
we have found from our experience that 
our mereantile community has de- 
cidedly welcomed the advent of the bank 
in the decoration idea as helpful to 
the merchants in its dissemination of 
good fellowship thoughts at the Christ- 
mas Season. Then from another angle 
we thought it must have a magnetic 
power to bring patrons into a receptive 
buying mood for the merchant. In sell- 
ing financial merchandise the effect is 





equally productive, particularly at 


Christmas time when a Christmas Gift 
Savings Account can star as the one 
and the foremost practical and sensible 
present for anyone, forever helpful, 
creative of thrift, progress and ultimate 
prosperity. 

Is the punch strong enough to the 
recipient when the card or folder is 
received with many others to warrant 
the effort and expense? Is there a 
warm human sentiment invested in a 
greeting card bought from the catalog 
or sample book, by thousands of pur- 
chasers in tens of thousand quantity or 
more, ground out in mill form, stock 
stuff, prepared and dispatched by 
mechanical process and each one of 
many thousand? 


We have made a careful survey of 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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our field and allowed these requisites 
to enter, if we were to remember every 
depositor : . 

A. Making a mailing list. 

B. Ineluding all depositors in every 
department, Savings, Commercial, Ip. 
vestment, Safety Deposit, Trust, ete. 

C. Correct address. 

D. Addressing by typewriter or other 
addressing device. 

E. Salary for typist, stenographer or 
operator. 

F. Postage. 

G. Salvage—unclaimed return letters 
and postage. 

H. Cost of ecards. 


To send a ecard to all customers js 
almost prohibitive. To send to a 
selected partial list is discriminative 
and may result in injury by loss of an 
overlooked good but offended customer, 
Decorations are less expensive and 
carry a message to each one alike. 

Do not gather the idea that we are 
opposed to Christmas cards or any like 
messages. Distinctly do we favor any- 
thing of the kind which promotes cordial 
relations between bank and customer, 
but we believe that the decoration idea 
earries with it a “punch” that cards do 
not have and again our office force is 
not burdened with the labor incident to 
the proper preparation of envelopes for 
our 25,000 customers. 

Friendships are cemented, publicity 
gained, new accounts opened and 
friends of the worthwhile kind made 
and brought closer to the bank by 
cheerful Christmas decorations. 


SECURING MORE _ BUSINESS 
FROM PRESENT CUSTOMERS 
(Continued from page 15) 
can see at a glance just exactly in what 
department each customer is doing bus- 
iness and with the other information it 
is possible to have on the ecard, you 
have a clearer idea of just what the cus- 
tomer would most likely be interested 
in. It is obvious that the requirements 
differ with respect to the different cus- 
tomers and it is through the informa- 
tion secured from the central file that 
you can lay the basis for your “selling 
talks” with regard to the different re- 

quirements. 

It would seem that any bank desiring 
to use direct mail would find it more to 
its advantage to cover intensively the 
ground within its own institution before 
going outside. While, of course, the 
work inside the bank, on account of the 
continuous opening and closing of ac- 
counts, will go on, nevertheless, the bulk 
of an inside campaign would take at 
least a year or a year and a half to do 
the job right. When you go outside the 
bank with direct mail your real trouble 
begins. 

About the first thing you would do 
would be to go to a list company for 















list covering the territory you desire to 
work. If you are lucky you may fare 
all right. If you are not, you may run 
into the same experience that we had 
when we found that out of a so-called 
99.44 per cent pure mailing list 40 per 
eent were floaters. Our experience has 
been that it is much easier to take a city 
directory, pick out the names in the 
locality you desire to work, putting the 
names on 3x5 index ecards, and then 
checking the names against every avail- 
able source, such as telephone book and 
the like. Then make a trial mailing to 
check your list. You will probably 
have better suecess that way than to 
buy a list already made up. ; 

In connection with mailing lists it 
must be borne in mind that a mailing 
list will be no list at all within a com- 
paratively short time, unless it is care- 
fully checked and followed up at fre- 
quent intervals, to pick out the dead 
ecards and insert new ones. 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF 
COMMUNITY TRUST IDEA 


The New York Community Trust has 
made public a compilation showing the 
rapid growth of The Community Trust 
movement throughout the United States 
during the past several years. In 44 
cities, it shows, organizations are now 
formed similar to that of The New York 
Community Trust. 

The report was prepared by Frank J. 
Parsons, chairman of the American 
Bankers Association’s Committee on 
Community Trusts and vice president 
of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, a trustee of The New 
York Community Trust. 

Though the development of Com- 
munity Trusts in America did not begin 
until after the outbreak of the World 
War, 22 of the 44 now established are 
known to have received gifts under 
wills, living trusts, or in cash. These 
include, beside The New York Com- 
munity Trust, the Atlanta Foundation, 
the Boston Permanent Charity Fund, 
the Buffalo Foundation, the Chicago 
Community Trust, the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, the Dayton Community Founda- 
tion, the Indianapolis Foundation, the 
Los Angeles Community Trust, the 
Milwaukee Foundation, the Minneapolis 
Foundation, the Seattle Foundation, 
the Spokane Foundation, the Tulsa 
Community Trust, the Winston-Salem 
Foundation, and the Youngstown Com- 
munity Fund. 

Ten of these trusts have appointed 
distribution committees and are doing 
active work. Eight of them are already 
distributing income. 

The Boston Fund has the largest 
amount of present cash resources 
available, with gifts now aggregating 
$4,386,000. The Cleveland Foundation 
has the largest prospective resources, 
an amount estimated at more than 
$100,000,000 having been written into 
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we reproduce his letter complimenting the style and substance of 


Ralph Parlette’s story, “It’s Up To You!”’. 


past the half million mark. 






PUBLIC esis LEDGER 


















OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDLST 


Parlette-Padget Co., 
Chicago 
Dear Mr. Padget, 


you get it at once. 


122 So. Michigan Avenue, 


Very, truly yours, 


This story has sold 


Evening ssiets Ledorr 


PUBLIC LEDGER COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Wm. Padget, President, 


"It's Up to You” is the best 
thing of the kind I have ever seen and I 
have started our executives reading it. I 
want to sell it to them first and then decide 
on the number to order. 
4200 should have @ copy eventually. 


The whole force of 


It is so clear and convincing 
that I think the most ordinary intellect can 
grasp its meaning instantly. 
the rare gift of using the simplest words to 
express glearly and logically his point, and 


The writer has 


Ralph Parlette’s humor and philosophy in sets of Thrift Stories is now creat- 
ing a like impression upon a host of Savers of numbers of the best banks in 


America. 


The Illinois Merchants Trust Company of Chicago found these stories 
revived 20% of an old dormant list; increased the average balances on the non- 
profitable portion of this list 200%; and produced an average increase on the 


whole dormant list treated of 78%. 


The Union Trust Company of Chicago treated a list of new Savings Accounts 
and at the end of one year found they had increased the average balances 103%. 
Both of these Institutions doubled their quantity in ordering the second Parlette 


Thrift Series, using 10,000 monthly. 


Here are some of our good customers: 


Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chicago 

Union Trust Company, Chicago 

Central Trust Company, Chicago 

Chicago Trust Company 

Union Bank, Chicago 

First National Bank, St. Louis 

Liberty Central Trust Co., St. Louis 

Central Savings Bank & Trust Co., Denver 

International Trust Co., Denver 

United States National Bank, Omaha 

Toy National Bank, Sioux City 

Hellman Commercial Trust & Savings, 
Los Angeles. 

Union Trust Company, San Francisco 

California National Bank, Sacramento 

First National Bank, and American Bank, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Yonkers Savings Bank, Yonkers, New 
York City. 

Peoples National Bank, Marlborough, Mass. 

Providence Institution for Savings, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Potomac Savings Bank, Washington, D. C,. 

Pittsburgh Deposit & Title Co., Pittsburgh 

Textile National Bank, Philadelphia 

Winters National Bank, Dayton, O. 

Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati 

Society for Savings, Cleveland 

First Trust & Savings Bank, Canton, O. 

State Bank & Trust Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 

City National Bank, Columbus, O. 

First National Bank, Lincoln, Neb. 


Ralph Parlette has also written a Trust Service. 
We will send you samplesof Thrift or Trust Stories or have a representative call. 


PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY, 122 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


WILLIAM PADGET, President 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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quirements of every description. 


Authorized Capital 


Reserve Fund... 
Total Resources 


Sir Herbert Hambling, Deputy Chairman 


also in Algiers. 


Riding of Yorkshire. 


Malta and Khartoum. 
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wills for eventual transfer to it. 

“The way in which this movement 
has swept across the country during 
these few years,” said Julian P. Fair- 
child, vice president of the Kings 
County Trust Company, “is a striking 
testimonial both to its popularity and 
its practicability. The New York Com- 
munity Trust, whose headquarters at 120 
Broadway were opened only in July, 
has already been named as a beneficiary 
of several bequests and a number of 
additional ones are in prospect.” 

Nine New York banks and trust com- 
panies are trustees of The New York 
Community Trust, formed to assure the 
permanent and effective administration 
of funds left for public or philanthropic 











The Sinews of Service 
of a Great Bank 


HE ability of Barclays Bank to supply present day demands for 
credit is measured by total deposits in excess of $1,479,500,000, 
as of June 30, 1923. The administration of banking services generated 
in this vast credit reservoir is conducted through more than 1700 


i 
branches in England and Wales, including foreign branches in London, 

Manchester, Liverpool and Bradford which are completely equipped 

for the transaction of overseas business. 


Barclays’ banking affiliations radiate from London to all of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Continent, of Asia, Africa and Australia, 
reaching the furthest outpost of enterprise. American banks are cor- 
dially invited to make use of Barclays’ facilities for their overseas re- 


June 30, 1923 


Issued and Paid up Capital 


(Sterling converted at $5.00) 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 


Head Office: 54, LomBarv Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 
Chief Foreign Branch: 168, FencuurcH Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


Barcrays Bank (Overseas) Limiteo: Offces in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice and other Continental cities, 


Tue Baitisn Linen Bank: 166 off.ces in Scotland. 


Tue Uston Baxk oF Mancuester: 149 offices in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 


Tue Ancto-Ecyrtian Bank, Limiteo: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also at Gibraltar, 


Representative in America—H. Poé Alton 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Ret 
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$100,000,000 
77,961,860 
41,250,000 


.. 1635,737,59! n 
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Edmund Henry Parker, Vice-Chairman 
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purposes. Within recent months, state- 
ments issued by the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, and the 
Equitable Trust Company have dis- 
closed bequests utilizing its machinery 
for the future distribution of resources 
for charitable objects. 


Thrift Poster Contests will be a fea- 
ture of the National Thrift week, Jan- 
uary 17-23 program this season. A 
portfolio of complete plans, sample 
posters and instructions is available to 
educators and bankers from the Nation- 
al Thrift Committee, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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THE “CREDIT ATTITUDE” 
THAT HELPS TO ELIMI. 
NATE CHANGE-OFFS 
(Continued from page 28) 
some reason or other the erroneous 
belief still exists in some minds that g 
request for a financial statement implig 
lack of confidence in the borrowers 
solvency, and there still is in my judg. 
ment an unnecessary sensitiveness op 
the part of some lending bankers with 
regard to adopting the practice of 
having detailed financial statements of 
all borrowers. Fortunately the finan. 
cial statement has been so universally 
recognized as a fundamental of credit 
practice that it is now difficult to find a 
legitimate and deserving borrower who 
objects to furnishing his banker with 
a statement when a proper request is 
made for one. Nowadays when a state. 
ment is refused it is almost safe to 
assume, in all but very exceptional cases, 
that the reason for the refusal is nota 
favorable one. Some borrowers wise 
enough to detect the banker’s fear of 
losing the account, if a statement were 
insisted upon, have capitalized this fear 
and sensitiveness and have used it asa 
smoke-sereen to cover up their poor 
financial condition. Some of you 
perhaps know to your sorrow that this 
is so and it is almost safe to assume 
that with the rarest exceptions the mere 
unwillingness to make a statement should 
be regarded as an unfavorable sign. 
Remember, if you please, that in deal- 
ing with this type of borrower it would 
be best to give yourself the benefit of 
the doubt, knowing that it usually takes 
the interest on many notes to make up 
for the loss of the principal of one. 
In addition to knowing as much as 
possible through experience, informa- 
tion and observation about the character 
and capacity of your borrower, it is 
equally important that you know some 
thing definite about his capital and 
financial responsibility. Without the 
financial statement it is not possible to 
be properly informed regarding his cap- 
ital or net worth, nor is it possible to 
know what his assets and liabilities are 
I should like to emphasize the need of 
detailed assets and liabilities because 
a mere claim as to capital or net worth 
does not often tell the whole story. 


Statements received from borrowers 
at regular intervals play an important 
part in building up an interesting re 
cord of a borrower’s progress or lack of 
progress in business. Looking back 
over a file of these statements made 
from year to year one is frequently able 
to work out a very interesting story of 
business growth or decline. 


I know of a case where a man had 
for years been regarded as a good cus 
tomer and safe credit risk at his bank 
This particular customer began to do 
business with and borrow from the bank 
a good many years ago, when it was not 
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as customary to obtain financial state- 
ments as it is now. Considering the size 
of the bank, the line of credit was large, 
but that appeared to be _ justifiable 
because the borrower was reputed to be 
a good, clean, able, business man, worth 
perhaps $200,000. He took the loan 
regularly, and apparently for years was 
not called on to make a statement or 
give any real information about him- 
self. His use of the eredit line was 
chronic and judged in the light of later 
events it might be said that the bank, 
without realizing it, had gone into 
partnership with its customer. In any 
event, the bank ultimately wisely 
adopted the policy of insisting on finan- 
cial statements from all borrowing cus- 
tomers. This particular customer was 
asked for a statement and complying 
with the request it was discovered that 
he frankly showed a net worth of but 
$15,000 which was about onethird of 
the amount of but $15,000 which was 
about one-third of the amount he then 
owed the bank. 

What happened was this: In the 
number of years which lapsed between 
the establishment of the original line 


of credit and the date of the statement, Trust Department 


the borrower had experienced a pro- ! 
tracted. period of unprofitable business, d h 

with the result that his means were very nee S t ese . 
materially reduced. He had, however, 

succeeded in continuing an appearance Your Trust Department may be wonder- 
of prosperity—largely because of his full e.: h h f f 
ability to contract liabilities. While it ully efficient, yet the change of a few 


would be difficult to say that he deliber- records speed up work surprisingly. 
ately set out to deceive the bank, he no 


doubt figured that so far as he was con- “Y and E” Banking Experts have compiled 


cerned, the bank’s ignorance was his forms that show book values, par values, 
bliss. Unlike the conventional fiction 


tale, the last chapter of this true story adjustments, profits and losses classified by 
did not constitute a happy ending for investment, gross income, expenses, net in- 
either the bank or the borrower. It is : . : 

probable that if the bank had asked for come and automatically bring up income 


periodic statements and had habitually due and distribution to be made. They also 


discussed the affairs of his business with enable you to summarize anticipated income. 
this particular borrower, it mizht have 


been possible to save all or a large part A line to the nearest ““Y and E” Office listed 
of the money which ultimately was re- . a . . 
ated lor 0 very dedketel teen. below will quickly bring you details, all 

It is possible to go on with an endless without charge or obligation to you. 
number of cases illustrating the same 
principle, but I shall only repeat, that 
I cannot emphasize too strongly the fact Y Su AND i M (Oo 
that it will pay you in dollars and cents AWSIAN RBE FG. Ps 
to adopt the credit department attitude, 1287 Jay Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
which means making your loans not 
according to superficial impressions, ““Y and E’’ Branches 
but on the strength of knowledge and Sten Detroit _ Rochester 
information, not the least important Boston Kansas City St. Louis _ 

‘ s Bridgeport Los Angeles San Francisco 

part of which is a complete financial Buffalo Newark _ Springfield, Mass. 
statement. Chicago Philadelphia Syracuse 


Cleveland Pittsburgh Washington, D. C. 
ew York 


The Albert Léa State Bank, Albert 
Lea, Minnesota has moved into its new 
$125,000 white terra cotta four story 
building at the corner of Broadway and K ORMS 
Williams Street. The interior of the 
bank building is finished in solid walnut. 

All the furniture and fixtures were made 
to order to match the woodwork. 


Agencies and dealers in 2500 other cities 
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TRACING THE STORY OF 
THE CHRISTMAS CLUB 


Customers as well as bankers are now 
“sold” on the idea because it takes on 
all advantages of installment payment 


By B. W. GRIFFIN 


Manager, New Business Department, Gotham National Bank, New York 


Y first recollection of the Christmas 

Club was in laughing at my wife 
for joining—for putting her money 
into the bank week by week, tieing it up 
and getting no interest. However, she 
was the one who had money at Christ- 
mas time. The next year I would have 
joined it myself except that I did not 
care to give her the opportunity of 
having the laugh on me, but again she 
had the ready Christmas money. 

I was sold on the Christmas Club, 
individually, because it supplies money 
for all purposes, particularly for 
Christmas, although it is a sad comment 
on the American spendthriftness for any 
person like me for instance, to have 
saved seven hundred dollars, as I did 
this year, when I might have had the 
interest on it. 

The Gotham National Bank of New 
York opened a Christmas Club for 1923 
with six thousand five hundred members 
the first vear and scores were turned 
away at the close of the opening day. 

One day a prosperous looking bus- 
iness man stepped out from the line 
and asked me if I knew where there 
was another Christmas Club in the 
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vicinity for he said he could not stand 
in line any longer. 

The bank is sold too on the Christmas 
Club at the end of the first year. We 
do not try to make the Christmas Club 
a paying proposition of itself but use 
it as a means of ballyhooing people into 
the bank. Our letters, with pass books 
enclosed do not go to our depositors 
except those already in the Christmas 
Club but they go out to the employes 
in the near-by offices, to their home 
addresses, and to residents in the neigh- 
borhood as taken from the November 
registration sheets. Of the 6,500 who 
joined the Christmas Club last year, 
the larger part have found their way 
into the special deposit department for 
savings accounts. In fact within a ten 
days period we took in $96,000 in initial 
savings deposits. The increase of 
18,000 new depositors in the special 
deposit department in the last two years 
is attributed to no little extent to the 
Christmas Club. 

The central idea which makes the 
Christmas Club successful is that of the 
installment business. 


The extent and, on the other hand, the 
blessings of the installment plan are 
realized when we consider that three 
out of four automobiles are bought on 
the time payment plan. The small towns, 
as it becomes twilight, are entertained by 
radiophone and victrolas, “dollar-down, 
balance monthly.” Fortunate and 
myriad are the men who are buying 
their houses, “balance like rent.” 

If one can get these many desired 
articles on the installment plan, a plan 
which has literally created business, one 
ean get fifty dollars or one hundred 
dollars or five hundred dollars before 
the holidays by the same easy payments. 

Another reason for the success of the 
Christmas Club is that no money ean be 
withdrawn until the end of the period. 
When one takes out a Christmas Club 
account he takes out an _ insurance 
against yielding to financial temptation. 
A man came in, something over a year 
ago, to the Long Island Savings Bank 
and wanted to put four hundred dollars 
into the Christmas Club. The teller 
referred it to Mr. Hicks, president, who 
said that they had not organized the 
1923 Christmas Club yet. Mr. Hicks 
advised the young man to put it in a 
regular savings account so that he 


would have $8.00 interest by December 
1923 and beside, if anything arose he 
could get the money. He replied that 
that was exactly why he wanted to put it 
in the Christmas Club, that he was 
going to be married at the end of a year 
and wanted the money unimpaired at 
that time. 

In 1905 the manager of a shoe factory 
in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, created the 
idea of the modern Christmas Club. 
He allowed the employes to deposit a 
stated amount of money each week but 
no money could be withdrawn until the 
end of the fiftieth week. In looking 
back over the eighteen years that have 
passed and when one considers that the 
Christmas Club originated in 1798, but 
was not successful to any great extent 
until the Carlisle project and when one 
considers that since that time 1740 
banks alone in the United States are 
using the club today, it will be clearly 
seen that the fundamental principle 
of the club is that of easy payments and 
no withdrawals until the end of the 
period. 

A great many people believe that the 
Christmas Club is a fad of the times, 
utilized mostly by women and children 
for the sake of having a few pennies 
with which to get Christmas presents. 

This is all wrong because the Christ- 
mas Club dates back to the time when 
this country became a federal govern- 
ment rather than a confederacy of 
states and at the present time the bigger 
proportion of money saved is not saved 
for Christmas presents at all. 

The first bank Christmas Clubs dating 
back to 1798 were organized in the 
Frugality Banks of Scotland. They 
then accepted special deposits for the 
Christmas season in any amount that 
might be desired weekly or in varying 
amounts. These Frugality Banks were 
similar to the Mutual Savings Banks in 
that they were owned by the depositors. 
Immediately after the Civil War in 1868 
several large institutions organized 
Christmas Clubs for their employes 
where they would take any amount 
desired and hold it for Christmas ex- 
penses. The Standard Oil Company, the 
Adams Express Company, The Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company and the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
maintained such a elub for their em- 
ployes. In 1907 the idea was offered 
to the banks in the form of a ecard 
similar to the war savings stamp cards. 
This plan gave way to the duplicate 
ecard stamps which were sold by the 
Christmas Club Companies to the 
banks, beginning in 1908. One of the 
cards was retained by the bank and the 
other by the member. When payment 
was made the cards were matched up 
and punched like a meal ticket. During 
that year only 16 banks had used the 
Christmas Club and the average deposit 
was not above 25 dollars. In 1910 the 

(Continued on page 100) 
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When the “Ultimate Consumer” 
Quits Buying there is no 
Bond Market 


Asx the overloaded dealer—HE 
knows. The absorption of current issues 
and the maintenance of the market 
for future issues is assured only by 
continuous advertising to the great army 
of investors, in a medium that enjoys 
their interest and confidence. 


Because it is “Chicago’s favorite 
newspaper” and because it prints every 
day in its “Final Edition” the Complete 
Story of the Financial Day Twelve 
Hours Earlier than the same _ reports 
appear in any morning newspaper The 
Daily News is the outstanding medium 
in Chicago for selling securities to 
Chicago investors. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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T is no exaggeration to say that a de- 
cade ago the banker who made much 
use of business statistics was the excep- 
tion. Today he is the rule. He scans 
with interest the numerous reports 
coming to his desk, but often he finds 
it no easy task to digest and summarize 
the masses of statistics that are placed 
before him. Only by much practice 
ean he learn to select the really significant 
figures and to extract from them their 
true import. 


If we look over those available 
statistics which are commonly con- 
sidered barometers, we shall ‘see 
that, almost without exception, they 


show that business recently has not 
been as active as it was a few months 
ago. 

In many instances, however, the 
figures in their raw state are of little 
use as indicators, for it is necessary 
first to eliminate seasonal fluctuations 
before they reveal any of their cyclical 
movements. This process is not always 
easy to accomplish with accuracy, but, 
even when carried out only roughly, the 
results are usually such as to show the 
principal tendencies. 


When the figures for building permits 
and construction are refined in this 


manner, we find that the volume of new 
building reached .a high point early in 
the year and has since declined to a 
eonsiderable extent. 


Similarly, freight 


SHALL WE PREPARE OUR BUSINESS 
CYCLONE CELLARS FOR 1924? 


The prudent banker will do well to get 
ready for a mild storm 
clouds do not justify a dash for cover 


By WILLFORD L. KING 


National Bureau of Economic Research 


ear loadings attained a peak in April, 
and have since been falling off. That 
month was also the highest level for the 
prices of commodities at wholesale. In 
May, wages, construction costs, unfilled 
orders of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and pig iron production all 
reached their peaks and have since been 
sliding down hill. 

It is clear enough what has happened, 
but the business man is interested in the 
past only insofar as it furnishes a 
clue to the future. What he wishes to 
know is not the fact that business has 
been declining recently, but whether 
this decline is likely to continue. 


Those who believe in the existence 
of a business cycle hold that this ques- 
tion can be answered with a reasonable 
degree of assurance, but the business 
eyele theory has not as yet gained 
universal acceptance. For example, a 
recent writer in one of our most widely 
read magazines asserts that the business 
cycle idea is the most dangerous 
economic delusion of the day. He 
admits that business has its ups and 
downs, but he contends that these ups 
and downs do not oceur with any regu- 
larity, and hence they are wholly un- 
predictable. In this view, they are all 
a matter of psychology, and they may 
be caused or prevented at almost any 
time by instilling pessimism or opti- 
mism into the minds of the business men 
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of the country, changing conditions, 

If his contention is correct, the 
“knocker” is to blame for almost every 
business depression, and it is only neces. 
sary to apply liberally the teachings of 
Coue to cause business to continue in. 
definitely on a high plane of activity, 
thus eliminating unemployment, bus. 
iness failures and all the other serious 
evils of the depression. 

Those of us who have greater faith 
in the existence of the business cycle 
are inclined to agree that its causes are 
largely psychological, but in an entirely 
different sense from that of the view 
held by the writer in question. The 
truth seems to be that the psychology of 
the business man is influenced not alone 
by foolish waves of popular opinion, 
but by what he believes to be his well- 
considered analysis of the business out- 
look as it affects his own affairs. Under 
such circumstances, it is easy to see that 
to assert that the cycle is mainly psy- 
chological is far different from saying 
that it is easily remediable. By analogy, 
we might point out that many cases of 
insanity are held by experts to be 
primarily psychological, while all would 
admit that a broken leg is purely phys- 
ical; yet what physician would prefer 
to stake his reputation on curing a case 
of insanity rather than on healing a 
broken limb? 

The hard-headed business man will 
probably prefer to shape his activities 
rather by the experience of the past 
than to depend upon the tenuous hope 
that some preacher of optimism will 
so influence the minds of all producers 
and purchasers that they will continue 
operation on a stable level without any 
regard to what they think is to their 
advantage. The experience of the past 
indicates that, in fact, manufacturers 
produce primarily when they have 
orders; that they hire men only when 
they need to make goods; that they 
call for credit only to finance new opera- 
tions. The exponent of the busines 
eycle theory merely believes that they 
will proceed in the future as they have 
in the past, that such actions in the 
past have caused business to oscillate 
in a rhythmical manner, and that the 
same forces will presumably cause it 
to act in the same way in future years. 

A careful scrutiny of past records 
indieates that different business factors 
have not all fluctuated in the same way 
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at the same time, but that while each 
has moved in a series of more or less 
regular waves, the wave crests have 
come at different points of time, and 
that certain regular sequences have been 
common. As a rule, bond prices reach 
crest at a very early date. A few 
months later, stock prices attain their 
high. Several months after this, manu- 
facturing reaches its maximum activity, 
and wholesale prices attain their highest 
peak. What has been happening re- 
eently ? 

Bond prices were at their highest in 
September, 1922. True to form, stock 
prices began to decline in March of this 
year. Both have been falling rather 
steadily ever since. As_ previously 
pointed out, the decline in most lines of 
business activity began in April or May. 
All this is exactly normal, except that 
the lag of business activity after the 
peak of stock prices has been unusually 
short, but the records show that lags 
and wave lengths in different cycles vary 
to a considerable degree. 

During the last score of years, how- 
ever, the waves of business have run 
with a reasonable degree of regularity. 
The time from peak to peak averages 
about three and one-half years. During 
these two decades, the interval has 
rarely been under three years or over 
four. The science of forecasting has 
not yet attained a stage where any 
statistician is justified in predicting any 
change as a certainty. However, he 
ean point out that the odds are strongly 
in favor of a certain event or trend. 
Every action taken by every business 
man is an example of acting upon what 
he believes is going to happen in the 
future. He bases his course upon the 
belief that certain sequences of events 
will reeur which he has observed have 
been followed in the past. The statisti- 
cian merely brings to the aid of the 
business man a larger mass of evidence 
and enables him to calculate the chance 
of future events more accurately. 

As stated above, the normal wave 
length during the last score of years 
has been nearly three and one-half 
years. On this basis, we would expect 
business to decline from the peak for 
about twenty months. Should it follow 
this customary course, manufacturing” 
activity and wholesale prices ought to 
reach bottom around January, 1925, at 
which date also unemployment should 
be most severe. Are we justified in 
looking forward to a repetition of the 
conditions of 1921 a year from this 
winter? 

Again we must turn for an answer 
to the law of probabilities. We find 
that in the last quarter of a century 
no two severe depressions have followed 
each other in succession. Apparently it 
takes longer than three and one-half 
years to forget the lessons learned in the 
time of crisis. You will remember that 
while there was a panic in 1907, the 
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ACH BUSINESS DAY an average of 363 cables passesthrough 
the wickets of the Cable Department of The Equitable. 
This is equivalent to a cable a minute during banking hours. 


Last year approximately 109,000 cables were sent and 
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depression in 1911 was relatively mild. 
In 1914, however, industry was again 
seriously disorganized. The depression 
of 1917 was scarcely noted in some lines, 
and affected few to any marked degree. 
The crash of 1920 and 1921 is still vivid 
in the minds of all. Should precedent 
be followed, it appears then that we are 
likely to experience during the coming 
year rather a moderate sag in business 
than anything in the nature of a catas- 
trophe. 

But someone will say that I have 
overlooked some of the most serious 
factors in the situation—for instance 
conditions abroad, and the low price of 
wheat. I assure you that these cir- 
cumstances are not forgotten. A statis- 
tical analysis of the facts seems, how- 
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ever, to indicate that, as far as the 
nation as a whole is concerned, they 
can safely be ignored. Europe seems in 
no danger of getting worse off, and 
besides it appears extremely difficult 
to show that any reasonably possible 
fluctuations in our foreign trade can 
increase or diminish our national income 
by more than two per cent—a mere 
bagatelle. 

Farmers’’ izjcome has been unsatis- 
factory for several years, but it appears 
to be improving rather than the reverse. 
Nothing seemy to be more certain than 
that it is impessible either for America 
to rescue Eurdpe from its stupidity, or 
for Europe to extricate American farm- 
ers from their financial difficulties. The 
cityward movement of the hired men 
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and of the sons and daughters of 
farmers will eventually solve farmers’ 
problems and this will oceur without 
regard to preaching on the subject. 

All in all, then, it appears to be true 
that the wise business man will prepare 
for at least a mild business storm in 
1924, but the clouds are at present 
scarcely sufficiently threatening to justify 
us in advising that he run at once to 
the cyclone cellar. 


The First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Zanesville, Ohio, has purchased the 
Schultz building at Main and Fifth 
Streets and will remodel it into a 
modern banking home. 


The Citizens Bank of Carbon Hill, 
Alabama plans to erect a two story 
brick building with marble front. 








THIS TIMELY APPEAL PROD= 
UCED $234 AVERAGE SAVINGS 


(Continued from page 16) 


in bonus checks a total of a half million 
dollars in round numbers. Surely, an 
amount of money such as this coming 
into the city within a period of about 
three months was well worth considering 
from an advertising point of view. It 
was an opportunity. 

A list was secured of all ex-service 
men in the city, both members of the 
American Legion and non-members. 
To this list the following letter was 
mailed on Friday, April 20th, 1923. 
Each letter carried a two cent stamp, 
was personally signed by the president, 
J. M. Dinwiddie, and all names and 
addresses were carefully filled in to 
match the multigraphed letter. 
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You're soon going to be a mighty popular 
fellow. ’ 


Remember, when you were in the service 
how fast a fellow made friends when he got , 


box from home—cake and all the other good 
things to eat? 


Now, it’s the same story all over again. 
You're going to get a Bonus, and there'll be 
some sharp competition for your cash. Right 
there’s a pretty good reason why you should 
save some of it. It shows it’s worth having. 
Suppose you deposit your Bonus in a Savings 
Account with us—what will that mean to you! 
Just this: You will have your money gafe 
in the bank in your own name, and earning 
interest for you. When a good opportunity 
comes along, you can accept—you'll have the 
“‘ready-money.” And in the meantime, you 


may have added a considerable amount to your 
Bonus. 


Even more than that: 

You will start a friendship here that you will 
value more and more each year. You will feel 
at home in talking over your plans in a friendly 
way with our officers. To establish yourself at 
“The Cedar Rapids Savings’’ means that you 
are in line for all those little services that are 


not usually included in the daily routine of 
business. 


Very sincerely yours, 
J. M. DINWIDDIE 

President. 
There was a hitch in the state’s plan, 
however, which the bank did not anti- 
cipate. The bonds issued to raise the 
money for the bonus were not sold at 
the time planned by the state treasurer. 
Consequently, the bonus checks were 
not received by the ex-service men as 
soon as was expected. As a result, there 
was a longer time by several weeks 
between the time the bank’s letter was 
received and the date when the first 
checks arrived. In other words, it was 
about six weeks between the time the 
letter was mailed by the bank and the 

day on which the first check arrived. 
The letter made a favorable impres- 
sion. Shortly after the mailing, quite 
a number of the ex-service men came 
into the bank and expressed themselves 
in regard to the letter. Some even went 
so far as to state that they intended to 

deposit the money they would receive. 


Newspaper advertising followed the 
letter. Space was used twice each week 
up to two weeks after the first checks 
arrived in Cedar Rapids. Both dailies 
were used—one on 
Saturdays, the other on Thursdays and 
Sundays. Thus, the bank had advertis- 
ing copy before the men four days each 
week for two months. A number of 
the newspaper advertisements are re- 
produced to give the angle from which 
the copy was written. 


To get an accurate check on returns, 
the bank’s tellers were instructed to 
report each bonus check—the _ total 
amount of the check, how much was de- 
posited in a savings or checking ac- 
count or both; how much was withdrawn 
in cash; whether deposits were made in 
accounts already on the bank’s books or 
new accounts opened. 

The bank’s officers felt that possibly a 
considerable amount of the bonus might 
be spent foolishly, as the men had waited 
several years and when the money was 
finally received, it would create a feel- 
ing that it was “like finding it” and 
would go freely. So the advertising 
was directed to the men with the idea 
of saving at least some of the money for 
themselves and making good use of it. 
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What Insurance has Your Bank against Errors? 


Numerals above 
small Calendars 
designate number of 
months from cur 
rent month. 
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\% Actual size—In two color. 


What is the maturity 
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days’ interest should be 
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need of separate 

desk calendar. 
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210 days’ instantly 
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Heinz INTEREST and DISCOUNT 
TIME TELLER and Desk Calendar 
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on Federal Reserve Bank an 


already have adopted the Heinz Interest and Discount Time Teller as 
their i insurance against errors. 


is as essential as is insurance on your building and equipment against 
damage or destruction by fire. 


Judgment and foresight in this direction 


PRICE $5.50—THE 1924 EDITION NOW READY 


Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co. 


In fact, after the check-up was made, 
it developed that not all of the bonus 
money eame direct to the banks, but 
was deposited with local building and 
loan associations, and, in some instances, 
used to pay debts. This was evidenced 
by the number of checks received at 
the bank from individuals and firms 
who got them direct from the ex-service 
men. The results shown here include 
only those checks brought to the bank 
by the ex-service men. 

Of course, it was not possible to 
determine what per cent of the total 
amount came to the bank as a direct 
result of the advertising, which otherwise 
might have been spent foolishly. That 
would have required a personal con- 
ference in each case even to determine 
approximately. But the record did 
show how much of the total was re- 
ceived, how much was deposited and how 
many new accounts were opened. It 
is seldom that a bank has the oppor- 
tunity to determine so accurately just 
what results any plan of advertising 
secures. 

During the week that the first bonus 
checks were received, the bank had a 
reprint of one of their newspaper ad- 
vertisments made, whieh was mailed 
under one cent postages to the entire 
list of ex-service men. To supplement 
the newspaper advertising, display 
eards were used in the bank lobby and 
windows. 


As a result from two direct-by-mail 
pieces, the letter and newspaper reprint, 
the lobby and window ecards, the follow- 
ing results were secured, which the 
officers consider accurate. These returns 
are for the first week only, starting on 
June 5th, the day on which the first 
checks arrived in Cedar Rapids, and 
by way of explanation, it was announced 
from the state treasurer’s office at Des 
Moines, that 30 days after the first 
checks were sent out, only about one- 
half of the claims had been paid, so 
that while the first weeks’ results tend 
to show how and where the bonus 
money went, during the first week pos- 
sibly twenty-five percent of the total 
amount, or from $125,000 to $150,000, 
was received by the men in Cedar Rap- 
ids. 

The average amount of the checks re- 
ceived by the bank was $233.95. Es- 
timating that a total of $500,000 was 
received, the bank’s share under normal 
eonditions would have been about $55,- 
000 for the entire amount and time. 
However, during the first week the 
checks were received, $27,841.00 in 
bonus checks was brought to the bank 
and seventy-six percent or a total of 
$21,060.00 was deposited—$9,207.00 in 
savings accounts, $11,853.00 on check- 
ing accounts. The amount paid out in 
cash was $6,781.00. From this amount 
paid out in cash, no doubt a good per 
cent was used for good purposes. 


2320-2332 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Again, it is possible that some of the 
money which was deposited with the 
other nine banks in Cedar Rapids, may 
have been used to start new accounts, 
due in part to this advertising. The 
campaign described here as carried on 
by the Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and 
Trust Company was the only advertis- 
ing done at the time. ; 

Summing up the results, the bank 
received on deposit during the first week, 
37 percent of its share of the total 
amount coming to Cedar Rapids for the 
entire time. Checks amounting to 50 
percent of fhe bank’s share of the total 
were brought in during the first week. 
Twenty-nine percent of the men who 
brought checks to the bank opened new 
accounts. Many already had accounts 
to which they added from their bonus 
money. In some instances, an ex- 
service man had a checking account, 
and started a new savings account with 
a part of all of his bonus money. 


F. N. Finger, credit manager of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
for the last five years, has resigned to 
become vice president and managing 
director of Edgar T. Ward’s Sons, Inc., 
old established specialty steel product 
house, with headquarters in Newark, 
N. J. For ten years prior to 1918, Mr. 
Finger was associated with the Carnegie 
Steel Company, where he rose to the 
position of eastern ¢redit manager. 
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MAPPING OUT A CLEAN-CUT 
ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 19) 
ing a good deal more than the new bus- 
iness manager’s time. 

Putting it more concretely—it should 
be the new business managers duty to 
make a full survey in minute detail of 
the bank, the people it is serving, the 
people it wants to serve and the mediums 
through which this dual publie ean be 
reached. It should be the duty of de- 
partment heads and contact men to ¢o- 
operate in this survey to the fullest of 
each man’s ability. 

It should be the duty of the bank’s 
chief executive to give full consideration 
to the findings thus obtained and to 
counsel with the new business manager 
on the financial, physical and human 
resources which the bank is willing to 
use in earrying out advertising plans. 
It should be the duty of the new bus- 
iness manager to visualize his findings 
and plans so clearly that the executive 
can approve, alter or reject without du- 
plicate research or construction work, 
and to show the executive in detail what 
co-operation is expected of other de- 
partments. 

Finally, the new business manager 
should hold himself responsible for con- 
tinuous survey, continuous (though 
brief) contacts with the executive and 
continuous and intimate relations with 
customer—contact men in all parts of 
the bank. 

The best way I know of laying the 
foundations for an advertising budget 
is what may be called “the audience 
method.” Who, what and where are 
the people you want to reach? What 
services do you intend to sell them? 
And what advertising mediums will 
cover them most economically? 
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First, of course, you ean divide your 
audience into customers and non-ecus- 
tomers. Not customers and prospects, 
because in nine banks out of ten the 
eustomer is far and away the best 
prospect. 

If your customers are a large majority 
of the whole community it may be 
proper to reach them with newspapers. 
If they are a small minority of the 
community, it will be best to mail their 
advertising direct. If it ean be shown 
that most of them are depositing all 
they can and using all the other depart- 
ments that they should use, the eus- 
tomer advertising appropriation will be 
small—just enough to keep up this good 
condition. If any depositors are in- 
active, if many balances are low, if 
there is little interchange of business 
between departments, the bank may well 
spend a great part of its appropriation 
on customers and bring them to a satis- 
factory basis before going too far with 
the less profitable task of attracting new 
business. 


Of course a reasonable amount of 
new business must come in or the bank 
will die a natural death, and the pros- 
pect field can be subdivided somewhat 
as follows: 

Neighbors. 

Business people and shoppers. 
Factory people. 

Home people in town. 
Suburbanites. 

Farmers in the county. 

Banks, brokers and_ business 
houses in other cities. 

Mail prospects within whatever 
radius is appropriate. 

Each audience, when surveyed, will 
almost automatically suggest first the 
services of the bank which should be 
offered to it and second the mediums 
through which such offers can best be 
made. 
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The budget will now shape itself 
along two interlocking channels—the 
selection of mediums and the allocation 
of those mediums to services or depart. 
ments. 


For instance: 


{General publicity. 
|Savings customers and 
| non-customers. 
|Christmas club _ evs. 
| tomers and _ non-cus- 
| tomers. 

1. Newspapers—{ Real estate 
| tomers. 
| Bonds—non-eustomers, 
| Commercial non-cus- 
| tomers. 
| Trust—non-eustomers. 


non-cus- 


{Savings customers. 
| Christmas club customers, 
| Bonds—ecustomers and 
| non-customers. 

2. Direct Mail—{ Commercial customers 
| and non-customers. 
| Trust’ customers and 
| non-customers. 
|Safe deposit neighbors 
| and customers. 


{General publicity. 
| Savings—non-customers, 
3. Billboards and | Real estate— (subdivision 
Street cars 1 and sale boards) 
| Christmas club—non cus- 
| tomers. 


4, Window and [All ) Neighbors 
Lobby Displays 4 \ and 
(Departments | Customers 


The next step will be to ascertain how 
much newspaper space each department 
will require, and how much art, engrav- 
ing and special copy work each adver- 
tisement will have. 


Newspaper space is big or little, ac- 
cording to how it compares with other 
advertisements in the same paper. It 
is sufficiently frequent only if it appears 
in at least one paper a day. Dressing it 
properly should cost from 10 per cent 
to 25 per cent of the cost of the white 
space. Writing, planning and placing 
it is worth 15 ‘per cent of the white 
space cost. 

The cost of direct mail matter 
depends on the number of real mail 
prospects that can be listed for each 
department. With this as a base, it 
may be said that good lists are worth 
from two to ten cents per name, that 
a list worth having is worth attacking 
once a month, that two cent postage is 
cheaper than one cent in bank work, 
and that what is worth paying two cents 
to carry ought to be worth paying from 
two cents to twenty cents to prepare. 

On billboards and street car cards it 
is harder to work out standards as to 
cost and coverage and the same thing 
applies to window displays and lobby 
ecards. Some communities can hardly 
be covered without billboards, others 
are too much saturated with billboards 
for attractive space to be economical, 
others again have a community spirit 
which makes billboards for banks 
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unwise. Then again, banks differ in the 
same community. Some have found 
that street cars and billboards are 
indispensable—others declare after 
thorough tests that they do not pay. 
Neighborhood banks in big cities, for 
which newspapers are out of the ques- 
tion, can use them, I should think, to 
distinct advantage. If in doubt, leave 
them out altogether and apply this same 
principle to any other advertising 
medium that you ever consider using. 

Your attitude toward window and 
lobby displays will depend on _ the 
architecture of your bank to a great 
extent, on the number of people, who 
enter or pass it and on the life around 
it Make them few and distinguished, 
rather than frequent and cheap. 

When the budget is approved it 
should be the duty of the new business 
manager to prepare a simple but ade- 
quate system of making and filing con- 
tracts; issuing and checking orders; 
preserving clippings, specimen draw- 
ings, photographs, and _ engravings; 
auditing bills; recording payments; 
dassifying expenditures and making 
reports, monthly, quarterly and annual. 

All these, of course, are clerical 
details that different men will work out 
in different ways. They are the tools 
of the job. 

The life of the job lies in getting close 
enough to your executives to know what 
your bank really wants and how badiy 
it wants it. 


The brain of the job lies in clear 


vision of men and methods over a good 
distance ahead of you, and a system 
that will leave a clear train behind you. 

The heart of it is in making a profes- 
sion and an art out of the proper use 
of each medium of advertising expres- 
sion that your bank and your com- 
munity present to you. 

In succeeding articles I plan to take 
up these various mediums, one at a time, 
and give an outline of the technique that 
belongs to it. 

Just now I want to say that no single 
advertisement, however meritorious, can 
make its best impression unless it is part 
of an integrated plan. It want to em- 
phasize that no advertising plan, how- 
ever skillful, can bring its best results 
unless part of a cohesive program. I 
want to insist that no single year’s ad- 
vertising program, however comprehen- 
sive, can do all it should do in bank 
building unless part of a steadfast and 
definite advertising policy. 


The K. M. Vitzthum & Company, Ine. 
Chicago, were awarded contracts for 
the Marquette Park State Bank, 75x110 
feet, to cost $350,000, and the Ashland 
and 63rd Street Bank, 73x125 feet, to 
cost $250,000, both of Chicago. 


The Citizens National Bank of Tyler, 
Louisiana plans to erect a $300,000 
strueture early in the spring of 1924. 
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“Turning paper into Gold” 


A famous merchant's amazing discovery 


HEN Marco Polo, great voya- 
ger and merchant of the 
Thirteenth Century, return- 

ed from China, he brought almost 
unbelievable tales of the mysteries 
and glories of the East. He told the 
skeptical Europeans of an empire five 
thousand miles from end to end, of 
the ‘‘All Highest’s’’ army of half a mil- 
lion horsemen, of a grand palace four 
miles in circumference, of a banquet 
hall seating more than six thousand, 
of “black rocks cut from the moun- 
tains, which burned like logs.”’ 

Most extraordinary of all, he told 
of printed paper so valuable that it 
was as good as gold, and was, in fact, 
used for money. ‘So much of this 
wonderful paper was fabricated,’’ 
says Marco Polo, “‘that it would buy 
all the treasuries of the world.”’ 

“Paper turned into gold”’ is today 
an accepted form of currency. In 


The Seaboard 


the form of credit, ‘‘good paper’’ has 
become the currency of commerce. 

The extension of credit—today the 
specialized function of banking in- 
stitutions—calls for the services of 
experts, experienced in industry, 
commerce and finance. It calls for 
conserative business judgment, as well 
as for ‘‘business imagination” of the 
highest order. 

On this phase of banking—com- 
mercial banking—the Seaboard has a 
definite policy. Above all else, the 
Seaboard is a commercial bank which 
seeks to do business only with 
concerns whose “‘paper”’ is as good as 
gold. To such clients the Seaboard 
proves itself more than a fair-weather 
friend sailing familiar seas. It can be 
and is the staunchest kind of all- 
weather partner on well-planned 
voyages for the discovery of more 
business and better business. 


National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 
114 BROADWAY 


* 
at Cedar Street | BROAD 
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Investment Banker Elections 

John W. Prentiss of New York was 
elected president of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America at its 
twelfth annual convention. Five vice 
presidents were elected, including Walter 
S. Brewster of Chicago; Phillip S. 
Dalton of Boston; J. A. Franzer of 
Toronto; Arthur Sinclair, Jr., of New 
York, and Eugene E. Thompson of 
Washington. Frederick R. Fenton of 
Chicago was elected secretary and John 
G. Brogden of Baltimore, treasurer. 


John Schoenewolf, former vice pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Baltimore, 
Maryland, was elected president of the 
bank, succeeding T. Rowland Thomas, 
who died recently. 
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Bayard T. Brandt was elected vice 
president and treasurer of the Union 
Trust Company of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. He succeeds the late J. M. 
Martin. 
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MORE SERVICE THROUGH 
BANK DAY 
By J. H. PvueticHer 


Chairman, Milwaukee Thrift Week Committee 


Everyone interested in the National 
Thrift Week activities, has read of the 
Detroit Plan, whereby school children 
secure the opportunity to visit the bank- 
ing institutions of the city on Bank 
Day. 

There is much need for the future 
American to understand the funda- 
mentals of banking, so that he will feel 
an acquaintanceship with its purposes 
and its functions that will serve him 
when he is through with his schooling 
and becomes an adult member of the 
community and this commonwealth. 
Only through such knowledge can he 
make use of the institution which strives 
to help all members of its community 
to sueceed in life. The opportunity to 
visit the banking institutions of Mil- 
waukee has been given to the Milwaukee 
school children on Bank Day of Na- 
tional Thrift Week and whenever de- 
sired throughout the vear. 

Realizing, however, that not merely 
the future American, but many adult 
Americans, especially among the new 
Americans who have so great a timidity 
and misunderstanding with regard to 
banking institutions that many have 
never even been inside of a_ bank, 
needed this knowledge, classes in English 
for new Americans in the social centers 
and night schools of the Milwaukee edu- 
cational system, were invited to devote 
one evening to visiting banks. 

The banks belonging to the Clearing 
House Association voted to hold open 
house from eight to ten o’clock one 
evening. The students met at their re- 
spective schools and went with their 
teachers to the-bank assigned them. 
About five hundred adults took advan- 
tage of these field trips. 





At each bank a general talk was given 
to the group as a whole on the relation 
of the bank to the community and the 
services of its different departments. 
The group was then divided into smaller 
parties which were personally ushered 
through the departments by bank 
officers, thus permitting these new Amer- 
icans to feel a personal acquaintance- 
ship with the officers of the bank. 

The visits seemed to mean much to 
these new Americans. Many of them 
had never been inside of a bank before. 
Many of those who were acquainted 
with banks, knew only of the savings 
department. All of them seemed much 
impressed with the large vaults and ex- 
pressed happiness over the thought that 
their money was so well guarded. 

The talks in the banks were given in 
English and from reactions which have 
come to us from their teachers, were 
beyond the comprehension of many 
whose knowledge of English was still 
very limited. It will be our endeavor, 
should similar trips be made during the 
coming Thrift Week, January 17-23, to 
give the talks in the native tongue of 
the students. 





J. E. Tyler, Jr., assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank, Richmond, 
Virginia, was elected president of the 
Richmond Safe Deposit Association. 
Other officers elected are: J. M. Gate- 
wood, assistant cashier of the Broad 
Street Bank, vice president; J. E. 
Townes of the Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts, secretary; Miss G. E. Clement 
of the First National Bank, treasurer, 
and R. G. Dashiell, consulting attorney. 





Plans are being completed for re- 
modeling the three story bank building 
of the West Virginia Savings and Loan 
Company and Charleston Building and 
Loan Association, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 


The American Thrift Army 


School savings represent an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in the upbuilding of savings deposits. 
The Automatic Receiving Teller is a powerful 
and profitable instrument in reaching out for the 
savings of the school children. A demonstrated 
success in hundreds of banks. 





Now, with the American Thrift Army plan which has just 
been introduced, the Automatic Receiving Teller takes on 
added significance as a deposit winner. 


A manual of operation giving in detail a description of 
this new plan has just been prepared. We shall be glad 
to send, without obligation, a copy of this manual. 


May we serve your bank? 


American Banking Machine Corporation 


Eddy Buildin: 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
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ENLISTING REGULAR SAVERs 
IN STORES AND OFFICES 


(Continued from page 24) 

and so kept everlastingly at it. Afte 
patient effort an influential man was 
found who gave the service director q 
letter of introduction to the company’s 
nurse. She was interested in creating 
new savers and promised to do what she 
could to help us. Besides serving jn 
the capacity of nurse, she had charge 
of the cafeteria, and so came in contae 
with all the employes. She also edited 
a weekly bulletin and in that announced 
that she would be glad to take deposits 
to the bank for those who could not con. 
veniently go to the bank themselves, 

From day to day she published the 
number of employes who had started 
accounts, and gave the various purposes 
for which they were saving, always 
mentioning the Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
In addition to the 25 employes for 
whom she makes deposits she has 
opened one account for $400 and one 
for $500 for two of the officials. This 
nurse has further told us that she knows 
of many others who have been in- 
fluenced by her efforts to go to the bank 
and open accounts there. 

The owner of another concern was s 
pleased by the bank’s effort to create 
new savers that he opened accounts for 
his children making an initial deposit 
of $1,000 for each. He has since de 
posited an additional $1,000 to each 
account. He gave the Service director 
the names cf three large manufacturing 
plants of which his friends were owners, 
and said he would urge them to in- 
troduce the group savings plans in their 
plants. 

In some concerns where the office 
force is small and the excuse is made 
that the force is unable to handle the 
slightest extra work, we have obtained 
permission to talk to the employes, to 
display posters, and pass out printed 
matter to them. In such places where 
time and conditions will permit, thrift 
talks are given and the employes are 
urged to come to the bank. On the 
whole the employers are cordial and 
helpful. They realize that the employe 
who saves is a better worker than one 
who -is shiftless and spends all. 

Now a few more direct words as to 
how the employes are reached and how 
they respond. In the bottom of almost 
everybody’s heart is the desire to save, 
but they cannot seem to manage their 
affairs so as to have anything left, or it 
is inconvenient to get to the bank. 
Teachers join the pension fund because 
it forces them to save—others invest in 
life insurance and _ annuities—still 
others join Christmas Clubs, and in 
some concerns it is found that the en- 
ployes form what they call “pools.” 
Ten people may organize a ten weeks 
pool, meaning that each individual con- 
tributes $5 a week for ten weeks, and 
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every week the $50 goes to one of the 
individuals. These facts would seem to 
indicate that people desire, and in some 
cases require compulsory saving. 

In presenting the group savings plans 
to employes it is desirable, as a matter 
of economy, to get them assembled in 
groups of 50 or more. It has been 
found that the employes are most easily 
interested in such matters immediately 
after they have had their lunch. A 
notice is pasted in a conspicuous place 
asking all employes to meet in a certain 
department to hear about a proposition 
of interest and of benefit to all. 
Curiosity alone will bring a _ goodly 
number of them even when other means 
fail. A ten minute talk explaining the 
plans and the fundamentals of thrift is 
given. Then expressions of opinion are 
asked for and remarks like this are heard: 
“We won’t miss it if it is taken out of 
our pay, let’s join”’—*I bought two 
Liberty Bonds that way and wish now 
I had more as I did not know I was 
paying for them.” “I want to join, I 
had an account like this when I worked 
in the railroad shops, but haven’t saved 
a cent since I left there.” “It’s a fine 
idea, I haven’t saved a cent in two 
years”—“Let’s join Marie, we can have 
enough saved to pay cash for our fur- 
niture when we get married.”—“T didn’t 
know the bank would bother with just 
adollar. I thought I could not go with 
less than $50 and by the time I have 
saved $25 or $30 I have found some way 
to spend it, and so have not made any 
deposit.” 

It is best to have those who wish to 
open accounts sign authorization cards 
immediately, and to have those who 
wish to come in later obtain their cards 
from the foreman or someone else with 
whom it is announced the ecards will be 
left. 

For eight months we endeavored to 
interest the employer of a factory. He 
said he did not believe his employes 
wanted to be bothered, and that their 
wages were too low to enable them to 
save. Finally a meeting was arranged. 
While we were waiting for some of the 
delayed workers from one of the depart- 
ments, ecards showing how money ac- 
cumulates were passed out, three 
girls came up and said “We want to 
jon. “Join what?” they were asked. 
“How do you know what this meeting 
is about?” The reply came back, “Oh, 
my friend at the Licorice Company 
showed me one of these cards. She 
has been saving and has $50 in the 
bank.” Five people signed autheriza- 
tion cards before a word had been 
spoken. They had heard about the 
savings plan through a friend who liked 
that way of saving. There were 75 
employes on the payroll of this factory. 
All were not present at this meeting, 
but 26 opened accounts—three being 
for $5, eight for $2, and the remainder 
for $1 a week. 


While it is desirable to concentrate 
on the larger factories, the smaller ones 
where a larger percentage of accounts 
can be obtained should be given atten- 
tion. One concern employing only 22 
people opened 11 accounts. One having 
only 25 opened 12 accounts, another 
employing 35 opened 8 accounts, five in 
this place were already depositors in 
the Brooklyn Savings Banks, others 
had accounts in neighboring banks, and 
only two of the 35 were not saving. A 
thrift talk to 40 girls in a five and ten 
cent store yielded 18 accounts, 15 of 
which were for $2 a week. 

It is our poliey to eneourage savings 
in the biggest way. We never suggest 
that a depositor change his account 
from another bank to ours. He is 
congratulated if he “has an account 
and the hope expressed that he will 
continue to deposits 
regularly. 


save and make 
One large concern employing about 
1500 is inaugurating the payroll dedue- 
tion plan. We worked on this concern 
nine months. The first deductions will 
be made next week. A campaign has 
been conducted among the employes of 
this concern for the past two weeks. 
Yesterday we were informed that 380 
had already signed cards. The average 
weekly deposit will likely be about 
$1000. 
Under 
other 
closed. 
such as 


under all 
accounts are 


group savings as 
plans too many 
Good reasons are usually given, 
moving away from the city, 
change of place of employment, invest- 
ing in a home, or helping a member of 
the family. In concerns where the labor 
turnover is great the plan works the 
least successfully. Where wages are 
low the turnover is great and savings 
are obviously small and uneertain. I 
am reminded of the office boy who 
said “I don’t care how I talk to my boss. 
I can always get another job at $5 a 
week, but I can’t save anything out of 
that.” Our worst time is summer. 
During the summer deposits drop off, 
but this is to be expected as everyone 
wants recreation and fun. The hot 


_Weather means trips to Coney Island, 


more ice cream and other things that 
pull the savings accounts down. 

A full measure of the benefits that 
come from this work is most difficult to 
obtain. We frequently learn of a 
person who has come to the bank with 
a substantial deposit because his son or 
daughter worked at a place where a 
savings plan was introduced. We learn 
of these cases only by chance, and many 
of them are never brought to our atten- 
tion. It is inexpensive, direct, and 
effective advertising. It carries the 
lesson of thrift, economy, home build- 
ing, character development and better 
citizenship right down to the workers. 
It takes the bank to him—it creates a 
spirit of co-operation and breeds good 
will between employer and employe. 
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It impresses upon the worker a feeling 
of responsibility and a desire to help 
build. It makes him regard the bank 
a thing of his own. It shows him the 
need and purpose of capital. These and 
the direct benefits make the group 
savings plans well worth while and de- 
serving of careful thought and the 


earnest support of every banker. 


W. P. Chambers has resigned as 
cashier of the Bank of Mt. Moriah, 
Missouri, after serving in that capacity 
for twenty-five vears. Ray Tull of 

Joseph was elected to take his place. 


Val H. Murrell was elected cashier 
of the Commercial National Bank of 
Shreveport, Louisiana. He _ succeeds 
E. A. Conway who recently resigned. 


Yes, Santa 
will be glad 
to visit your 
child everymonth. And 
on each visit he will 
bring new stories, col- 
orful pictures, fanciful poems, 
delightful games, puzzles and 
cutouts to instruct and keep 
happy your little one. 


How much better than a gift that is 
broken or forgotten in a few weeks! 
This Christmas, give a subscription to 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own M end 


phy vs ands 39 
issue makes sive 
See what the December 
issue holds! Hugh Lofting 
(of Doctor Doolittle fame) 
contributes “* Dizzy Lizzie,” 
one of the greatest children’s 
stories of all time. The fascina- 
ting historical serial by Dr. and 
Mrs. Knipe, “The Play Man,” 
“Pudgy,” ‘Who's Who in the Zoo,” 
and a score of other features will be 
found in this wonderful issue, with 
its beautiful Christ- 
mas cover, 


‘This Coupon Bri CHILD LIFE 

4 Years Happiness/"? _(RAND MCNALLY & Co. ~ 
Mail the coupon below’ Dept. Z-68, 536 S, Clark St. 
with or without $3, as a Chicago. 

you prefer, and San- Send CHILD LIFE for one year, be- 
month for a sae _ December, 1923, is- 
year the lucky child card to 
you select. We will 


sue which, with a 
Meds org card 
earin ur 
name, will 'ar- 
rive just be- 
fore Chriat- O I enclose $3.00, 


© GO Send me your bill ($3.00). 


%. (Be sure to indicate : of 
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WHAT INVESTIGATION  RE- 
VEALED ON THE WHEAT 
PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 27) 
in the wheat-growing sections, the mat- 
ter being brought up for discussion at 
every conference. 

5. Modification of immigration laws. 
—It may be stated that the sentiment 
for a modification, along selective lines, 
of the immigration laws so as to permit 
the admission of a larger supply of 
more efficient labor is universal among 
the agricultural interests throughout the 
territory visited. 

6. Co-operative marketing.—The sub- 
ject of co-operative marketing was dis- 
cussed at every conference, and strong 
approval of the movement was ex- 
pressed by those present. Even in 
places where the sentiment for Govern- 
ment price fixing or for Government 
buying of the so-called surplus was 
evident it was generally conceded that 
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the orderly marketing of wheat through 
soundly organized and properly man- 
aged co-operative associations is an es- 
sential and fundamental factor in the 
ultimate solution of the difficulties of 
the wheat producer. 


At the various conferences the manag- 
ing director of the War Finance Cor- 
poration described the changed condi- 
tions in the wheat-importing countries 
of Europe as he found them during an 
investigation extending over a period of 
three months beginning in March of this 
year. In the course of this investigation 
he visited England, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Germany, and conferred with leading 
grain dealers, millers, and co-operative 
wholesale societies. His inquiries dis- 
closed the fact that the European 
dealers and millers are carrying only 
from 15 to 35 per cent of their normal 
pre-war stocks of American wheat. The 
reasons for this: are: First, the habit 


developed during the war, when supplies 
were short, of carrying smaller stocks, 
second, the ability to supply current 
needs without carrying large stocks jp 
storage; third, the increased cost of 
storage and handling, which is elimin. 
ated by reducing stocks and obtaining 
supplies direct from ship to mill; and, 
fourth, the violent fluctuations in the 
paper currencies of the various 
countries of Europe, which adds an ad. 
ditional speculative risk over and above 
the ordinary risks of business and flue. 
tuating markets. In other words, the 
consuming countries of 
buying on what might be termed a 
hand-to-mouth basis, which necessarily 
forces upon the producing countries the 
burden of carrying and financing larger 
stocks of wheat over a longer period of 
time. 

The managing director also pointed 
out that there is another important 
factor in the present situation which 
must be taken into account. The key 
man in the present system of distribu- 
tion is fhe speculator. He is the man 
who is supposed to buy the wheat at 
harvest time as it comes into the market 
in volume greater than the current con- 
sumptive demand and sell it again after 
the flood is over and when the consumer 
is gradually ealling for his needs. The 
speculator is supposed to be the master 
mind, directing and distributing the 
flow of wheat, adjusting supply and 
demand, and stabilizing ,and steadying 
prices. 

The trouble is that the speculator 
does not observe the rules laid down in 
books on political economy. No one 
ean foretell whether, in time of need, 
he will be there or not. When he is 
most needed he is often least in evidence, 
and, in fact, on a declining market is 
as likely as not making matters worse 
by selling wheat rather than buying. 
Especially since the war the speculative 
wheat market has been too narrow and 
too unreliable to meet the situation. 
The European buyer, formerly a factor 
of great importance, does not place 
large buying order in the contract 
market, because he cannot afford the 
risk of a fluctuating paper currency. 
The domestic speculator also has been 
relatively inactive. As a_ result the 
public contract wheat market has not 
been fulfilling in a satisfactory way its 
supposed functions as regulator and 
distributor of the flow of wheat. It 
undoubtedly has a legitimate field of 
usefulness. But as the principal piece 
of machinery for adjusting the price of 
the great American wheat crop, it is 
under present conditions, entirely im 
adequate. It may be good as far as it 
goes, but it is not big enough for the 
task, nor is it dependable enough to be 
the wheat trade’s sole reliance. 

The marketing of wheat is essentially 
a problem in commercial engineering. 
The flow of wheat must be so guided 
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and controlled that our great commer- 
dal machinery of distribution will 
operate more evenly and efficiently, 
without the fluctuation and waste effort 
which have characterized it, especially 
during the past few years. With the 
changed conditions in Europe, with the 
European dealers and millers carrying 
only a small percentage of their normal 
pre-war stocks, and with the speculator 
wmable or unwilling to carry wheat in 
sufficient volume, the producer must 
organize to carry it himself. 

Co-operative marketing associations, 
organized along sound lines and with 
competent management and _ busjness 
guidance, offer, at the present time, in 
our opinion, more promise of helpful 
results than any other plan or program 
that has been suggested. They can do 
what the speculator cannot, with safety, 
be relied upon to do. They ean, by 
orderly marketing, regulate the flow of 
wheat so that supply is adjusted from 
time to time to the consumptive demand. 
The cotton grower, the tobacco grower, 
the rice grower, and the California fruit 
grower, through co-operative marketing 
associations soundly organized and 
properly managed, have been able to 
achieve favorable results, and there is no 
reason why the wheat grower, if properly 
organized, should not be able to obtain 
similar results by applying the principle 
of co-operative marketing, on a suf- 
ficiently large scale, to the sale of his 
product. 

There is a growing appreciation 
among business men and bankers in the 
wheat States, as well as among the 
farmers themselves, of the soundness 
and value of the principle of co-oper- 
ative marketing as applied to wheat. 
This was clearly evidenced at all the 
places we visited. In fact, a number 
of the meetings we attended concluded 
by appointing committees of leading 
business men and bankers specifically 
for the purpose of encouraging the co- 
operative marketing of wheat on a 
larger scale, and of co-operating with 
the National Wheat Growers’ Advisory 
Committee, of which former Governor 
Lowden, of THinois, is chairman. This 
latter committee was formed at a meet- 
ing in Chicago on October 8, at which 
we were present, and which was at- 
tended by a representative group of 
men who have had wide experience in 
the organization and development of 
¢o-operative marketing associations. Its 
purpose is to promote the more rapid 
growth of the co-operative movement in 
the various wheat growing States 
through co-operation with existing 
agencies. 

The committee comprises men who 
have a record of demonstrated success 
in the practical administration of co- 
Operative marketing organizations. It 
is entirely nonpartisan, including, as it 
does, men of both political parties. 


This committee is capable of great 
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been developed the Continental and 
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banking co-operation. This enables 
us to handle business for a great 
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tributed to this effective system. Each 
institution has helped us in various 
ways to inctease the usefulness of our 
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at this time, and there is 
every reason to believe that its activities 
will be exceedingly helpful in promot- 
ing the rapid extension of the wheat 
co-operative marketing movement. 

In Denver we conferred with the rep- 
resentatives of the wheat co-operative 
marketing associations, who were meet- 
ing there for the purpose of formulat- 
ing plans for the development of their 
organizations. Members of the Lowden 
committee also were present, and a basis 
for harmonious and effective co-opera- 
tion between the committee and the asso- 
ciations was established. 

There is, as we stated at the meeting, 
a more favorable sentiment toward co- 
operative marketing in the wheat ter- 


usefulness 
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ritory than has ever before existed. 
There is also a better opportunity to 
enlist the active co-operation of im- 
portant business interests on behalf of 
the wheat producers and a better pros- 
pect for the success of the movement. 
We pointed out that in the cireum- 
stances there is a greater necessity on 
the part of those interested in the 
practical administration of the co-oper- 
ative movement to justify the increased 
interest and support that is now avail- 
able if the associations show that they 
deserve it. They ean show that they 
deserve it in only one way, and that is 
by conforming to sound principles of 
orderly marketing as established and 
proven by the experience of success- 
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fully managed associations, by making 
it clear that they do not propose hold. 
ing for speculative purposes, by show- 


ing that the associations seek and 
succeed in obtaining good business 


management, and by demonstrating that 
their operations show results of materia] 
advantage to the producer. 

We have taken occasion to emphasize 
what seems to be a most important 
thing for the co-operative marketing 
associations to bear in mind. The ¢o- 
operative movement must be conducted, 
if it is to be sueeessful, without regard 
to political considerations. It must be, 
and must remain, absolutely clear of 
partisan polities. If the co-operative 
movement allows itself to come under 
the control of political influence it can- 
not but fail. If it keeps itself free from 
polities and is conducted by men who 
are willing to work for the cause rather 
than for their own personal advance. 
ment, it has a magnificent chance of 
and a wonderful opportunity 
for useful service to a great group of 
farmers all over the country. 


success 


We feel, as a result of our trip, that 
the solution of the wheat problem lies 
along two lines: First, the adjustment 
ot production to American needs if the 
world market is over-supplied from 
other producing countries at lower 
prices than are satisfactory to the Amer- 
ican producer under prevailing condi- 
tions; and second, the development of 
an improved marketing System such as 
we believe can be brought about by the 
organization of the producers of the 
country for the purpose of marketing 
their wheat under the co-operative 
inarketing plan, making it unnecessary 
to rely so completely upon the uncertain 
functioning of the speculative public 
contract market. 






Morris Plan Bankers Elect Officers 

Herman J. Zeuch, president of the 
Davenport Morris Plan Bank of Daven- 
port, Iowa, was elected to the vice pres- 
ideney of the Morris Plan Bankers’ As- 
sociation at the annual national conven- 
tion held at Atlantie City. Willoughby 
G. Walling, president of the Chicago 
Morris Plan Bank, was re-elected to the 
presidency of the association. Luther H. 
Tucker of Albany, New York, was also 
named as vice president. Robert B. 
Umberger of Chicago is secretary and 
treasurer. 


F. G. Allen will retire January Ist 
as president of the State Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Moline, Illinois, 
and will be succeeded by Sol Hirsch; 
now cashier. Mr. Allen will become 
chairman of the board of directors. 


Clifford DeLorme of San Francisco 
has purchased a controlling interest in 
the Vallejo Commercial National Bank 
and Vallejo Bank of Savings. 
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IDEAS THAT BROUGHT 
DOLLARS TO THESE BANKS 


(Continued from page 21) 

first deposit in a “Beneficial Term 
Savings Account.” <A certain number 
of additional deposits must be made 
before the free dollar can be withdrawn. 
Two typical headings of these adver- 
tisements are: 

“Would You 
Dollar? 

We will give you that for it!” 

“Do you Like to Clip Coupons? 

Here is one worth a dollar to you.” 

It’s an old but an irresistible appeal 
of “something for nothing.” ‘ 


Clip This for One 


* * * * 

Another progressive Southern Cali- 
fornia bank, the Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, with over a 
quarter of a million depositors, had 
adopted the policy of paying interest 
on savings accounts from date of de- 
posit. It is one of the few western 
banks following this policy. It is to 
be regretted that the policy of paying 
interest from date of deposit is not 
more general, because present methods 
are not most favorable toward the 
practice of thrift. 

* * * * 

The Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Los Angeles— which advertises “We 
have no branches” because that fact 
makes it unique among state banks in 
Los Angeles—has been publishing a 
series of illustrated advertisements 
under the general title, “California’s 
Wonder Places.” 

The advertisements describe the out- 
standing natural wonders of California, 
and each advertisement closes with a 
comparison between the “wonder place” 
described and the Union Bank & Trust 
Company. 

For example, one 
“Anchor of Mighty Ranges—Mt. 
Shasta,’ describes the mountain’s 


wonders, and closes with this paragraph : 


“Mt. Shasta carries a suggestion which you 
may always associate with this bank—a_sug- 
gestion of firmness, strength and high ideals 
far from being necessarily austere, and these 
great virtues have been fully developed in an 
atmosphere of the friendliest informality.” 


Taking advantage of the popular in- 
terest in the state’s wonders helped to 
impress the hank’s name on the mind 
of the public. 


* * * * 


advertisement, 


WO San Francisco theatres, the 

New Mission and the New Fillmore, 
recently offered free one-dollar deposits 
in the Anglo-California Trust Company 
to those patrons who happened to 
receive tickets ending in certain num- 
hers, The theatres advertised the plan 
widely, “playing up” the name of the 
Anglo-California Trust Company. 

* * ~ * 

PHOTOGRAPHS are hecoming  in- 

creasingly popular among western 
hanks. Photographs create a suggestion 
of realism, an important element in 
bank advertising. 


BUFFALO— 


the City of Opportunity 


sends to its many friends its best 
wishes for the coming year. 


This message is sent by one who 


has shared in 


its prosperity, 


the 


largest and oldest commercial bank 
on the Niagara Frontier. 


THE 


MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $20,000,000.00 





The Union Trust Company of San 
Francisco has made effective use of 
photographs in a recent trust advertis- 
ing campaign. 

One of the photographs shows a 
woman fixing her hair in front of a 
uirror. The copy reads, in part: 
“Your Wife Doesn’t Know! She is 
strange to the ways of the 
world...The intrieate inner workings of 
your business would bewilder her; they 
are beyond the limits of her experiencee.. . 
And yet—do you not expect her to 
manage your estate after you are gone? 
It’s an unfair burden, particularly when 
this Trust Company can relieve her of 
the responsibility and eliminate the 
risk.” j 

Another photograph shows a woman, 
in mourning, waiting in an employment 
office. Another shows a woman erying 
at a writing table littered with bills. In 
another, a business man is shown at his 
desk, thonghtfully considering the ad- 
visability of making his will. 

* * * * 


business 


NCE a year, the Anglo-California 

Trust Company of San Francisco 
conducts a bank day for high school 
students. A group of students from 
each high school theoretically assume 
charge of the main bank and its five 
branches for one day. They perform 
the day’s duties, listen to talks by de- 
partment heads and have a thorough 
explanation of the mysteries of banking. 
The students become boosters for the 
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bank—the parents hear about nothing 
else during the days following Bank 
Davy. 

This stunt is particularly applicable 
to Thrift Week. Try it during Thrift 
Week, next January. 


Wilfred A. De Mers, eashier of the 
First National Bank of Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin was elected president of the 
Barron County Bankers’ Association at 
its annual meeting. Mr. DeMers sue- 
ceeds K. F. Thompson of Barron as 
president. 
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CHECK ENDORSER SERVES 
THE BANKER 


HE mechanical check endorser is 
the result of natural evolution. 

There are many bankers in the United 
States—still hale and hearty and still 
doing a full day’s work—whose memory 
will carry back to the days when all 
endorsements were made with the pen. 
These will agree that it was perhaps 
fortunate that there were not so many 
checks to endorse then as now—it would 
indeed be quite an undertaking to en- 
dorse an average number of a half a 
million checks every day “By hand.” 

The introduction and use of the 
rubber stamp for endorsement pur- 
poses was the first forward step of 
importance in helping banks to take 
eare of the ever increasing number of 
checks to be handled and was indeed 
a long step toward the final goal. 

Necessity is truly the “Mother of 
invention” and in this case the original 
necessity for a labor saving device to 
take the place of laborious hand-written 
endorsements was made vastly greater 
by adding to the original problem of 
the endorsement itself the requirements 
of speed—time—Clearing Houses en- 
gagements must be met—banks must 
get their checks in on time—the most 
exacting “Transit” schedules must be 
known and worked to—and with these 
added requirements the salary and pay 
roll accounts must not be unduly in- 
creased. 

“Old lady necessity” was constantly 
eracking her whip. 

The rubber stamp, while it was un- 
doubtedly an improvement over the pen 
and ink endorsement, was never alto- 
gether satisfactory to bankers who 
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always pride themselves on the quality 
of their work. 
In order to 


produce a_ reasonably 
satisfactory 


endorsement impression 
with a rubber stamp, certain necessary 
conditions must be complied with: a 
good stamp, a good pad, a level platen 
or printing surface. 

Employes of banks were not always 
careful with the result that poor work, 


ulegible, blurred endorsements were 
the rule instead of the exception. 
In addition to the natural distaste 


for poor work so common with these 
endorsements actual loss of time and 
interest and sometimes considerable 
sums of money were found to result. 

Skipped endorsements frequently oe- 
curred—checks would reach the clearing 
house without an endorsement bringing 
a fine for the failure to endorse and 
causing also much loss of time “Looking 
it up.” 

A check minus the endorsement or 
perhaps with an illegible endorsement 
(to much or too little ink) would have 
to be returned from San Francisco to 
New York for endorsement—sometimes 
a check that was good and would have 
been paid—was not good and not paid 
after the delay of sending back and 
reforwarding—naturally banks did not 
like that way of doing and were think- 
ing of a better way. 

With the constantly increasing de- 
mand or necessity for an improved 
method of endorsing checks it would 
not of course be long before efforts 
would be made to supply the demand. 
The honor of being first in the fleld to 
undertake to produce a machine made 
endorsement must apparently be 
equally divided between two prominent 
practical bankers, one occupying a re- 
sponsible position in a large bank in 
Boston, Mass., the other equally promi- 
nent in Cleveland, Ohio. 

While these gentlemen appear to have 
conceived the idea at about the same 
time (1897 or 1898) they were each 
ignorant of the others interest and 
efforts for at least several years after 
their initial efforts. 

From this time until now the story of 
the check endorser is a perfect evolu- 
tion—it is more than doubtful if the 
parent in this case would even recognize 
his offspring—so greatly does the com- 
pleted mechanical check endorser of 
today differ from the conception and 
effort of 25 years ago. 

It was natural that the first efforts to 
produce a mechanical check endorser 
should be to try to slightly change and 
adapt hand methods to machine opera- 
tions. It took a long time to learn 
that nothing short of a real printing 
press would meet the actual require- 
ments. 

From the standpoint of the banker 
the requirements may be quickly set 
down. 

The 


machine must be reliable. It 
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must work day in and day out. There 
fore it must be competently designed 
and reliably made. It must produe 
a clear, distinct, legible impression. 

To be sure of these results it mus 
have an all metal die—because oil mixej 
ink must be used. The die must inelude 
a metal type date line capable of quick 
easy change. 











































The die itself must be so arranged 
that it can be quickly changed—as more 
than one die is required. The machine 
must preserve the order of the checks 
in the pile so as to conform to the list, 
Otherwise endless trouble would be 
caused. 

While the banker will recognize and 
appreciate the importance of such prac. 
tical points and matters as these he will 
of course be more interested in known. 
ing that all these objections have been 
met and overcome, so that from a mechan- 
ical standpoint the mechanical check en- 
dorser is now entitled to take its place 
as a finished product, and a necessary 
part of a bank’s equipment. 

Some of the advantages of using 
mechanical check endorsers are: 

Saving the time and cost of transit 
and clearing house endorsement opera- 
tions. 

The endorsement is made at the same 
time as the checks are listed, or any 
other necessary handling. 

The endorsement may be considered 
as a “by-product” and is a clear saving 
of the cost of the operation. 

A clean, legible, printed impression 
is produced. 

There are no skips, no illegible en- 
dorsement (from either too much or too 
little ink.) 

Does away with the objectionable 
pounding noise of hand stamping. 

There is no loss of interest from the 
item being returned from a _ collection 
point for want of endorsement from a 
distant collection point. 

Time is saved in closing list for both 
clearing house and transit dispatch:— 
when list is complete the checks are 
endorsed and ready to go. 

All checks must be “listed” for either 
clearing house, transit, or deposit. To 
list it the operator must scan the amount 
and turn the check over, putting in an- 
other pile. When he has it between 
his tumb and finger instead of turning 
it over into another pile he simply drops 
it into the check endorser which puts 
on the endorsement and stacks the pile 
in the same order as the original pile. 
This is done without loss of time from 
his listing operation. When the list is 
finished the checks are ready. 

















EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION OF 
YOUR TRUST INVESTMENTS 
(Continued from page 25) 
the main office and each branch office 
are also present at these meetings to 
explain the problems peculiar to each 
account. Complete security records of 










































































































































































































































































































each trust to be discussed, including the 
salient provisions of the trust in- 
dentures, are immediately available to 
the committee through a card system, 
the details of which I will not attempt 
to explain. 

Reviews of trust securities are con- 
stantly being made by the statistical de- 
partment in two separate classifications. 
All of the accounts are studied fre- 
quently by a specialist in rails, another 
in industrials, ete., and their reports are 
consolidated into a complete review 
which is referred to the trust officer, 
who in turn presents it to the trust 
committee with any necessary expla- 
nation. In addition to this service the 
statisticians maintain a complete record 
of all the securities held in trust, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, so that should it 
be noted that the conversion feature on 
an Atchison Convertible Bond becomes 
void after a certain date, a memoran- 
dum is sent to the trust officer, in order 
that every account containing that bond 
can be given attention. Frequently 
advantageous switches from one security 
into another can be developed from a 
study of the general security index. 

Aside from the suggestions emanat- 
ing from the statistical division, it has 
been found that much valuable informa- 
tion reaches the trust committee through 
the contact which the officers of the 
company may have with our large cor- 
porations whose securities are held 
among the trust estates. Sometimes 
this date must be kept in strictest con- 
fidence; nevertheless it may cause sudden 
changes in trust securities which are 
subsequently smiled upon with satis- 
faction after reading market quotations 
a month or two hence. 

The company publishes once a week, 
for such departments as have use for 
it, a financial bulletin containing, 
among other topics, information regard- 
ing mergers, stock dividends, reorgan- 
izations and the like; also sinking funds 
which are operating and bonds which 
have been called for redemption. 
Many problems arise from this source, 
which are referred to the investment 
committee. 

It is essential that the subjects for 
that committee be carefully phrased in 
concise manner and for that purpose a 
report is submitted in agenda form, one 
copy for each of those present, explain- 
ing each particular problem and show- 
ing the proposed investment, price, 
yield and the investment resirictions. 
This report, when filed away with the 
minutes, gives a complete story of each 
investment, for the minutes are drafted 
to show not only the investment selected, 
but the reason therefor. 

This system of investment supervi- 
sion is also used in reviewing securities 
held in estates in the process of ad- 
ministration, only in such instances a 
close co-operation must be had between 
the trust and the statistical departments, 
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While you enjoy Florida 


er under the smiling 
skies of climate-blessed 
Florida resorts, financial mat- 
ters have a way of creeping in 
to demand prompt attention. 
It is well to know that a bank 
capable of serving you effi- 
ciently is within easy reach. 

Banks closely identi- 
fied with The National 
Shawmut Bank are lo- 
cated at convenient points 
throughout Florida. 
They are ready to 
extend every cour- 
tesy to our clients 
vacationing or on 
business trips in the 


in order that complete familiarity with 
the requirements of each estate may be 
maintained by those who pass upon the 
securities that are to be sold or placed 
in trust. It is of utmost importance 
that new estates receive immediate study 
to ascertain which of the speculative 
securities should be liquidated as soon 
as they are placed in negotiable form. 
Accordingly the records are designed 
so that a carbon copy of the original 
entry, listing every security received in 
the personal trust department each 
day is sent at once to the statistical de- 
partment, with a brief explanation of 
the review work required. This enables 
the trust committee to receive at its next 
meeting a report of the new securities 
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US LAB 
of BOSTON 


South. These are banks of 
the highest local standing, in 
close touch with southern 
enterprises as well as with 
the North. 

The facilities of these 
southern banks are available .- 
to clients of our correspon- 
dents, as well as to those 
who deal directly with 
us. They will be pleased 
to honor Letters of 
Credit from this bank. 
The addresses of our 
afhliated Florida banks, 
and any information 
desired, will be gladly 
sent upon request. 


MUT BANK 





received in estates or trust, with com- 
plete information for them to make in- 
telligent decisions as to their retention 
or sale. 

To further safeguard the trust estates, 
every decision made by the trust com- 
mittee involving the investment of trust 
funds is passed upon by the executive 
committee of the board of directors, 
who, meeting twice weekly, are able to 
give immediate Thus the 
best judgment which the company has 
to offer is utilized in the selection of its 
trust investments. 

In deseribing the methods used in the 
supervising and investing trust funds 
I have naturally adhered closely to the 
policies of my own company. 


decisions. 












In Behalf of 


Better Business 




















2 complete certified audit of 
the commercial borrower's 
books by a reliable certified pub- 
lic accountant is a proven safe- 
guard ofsound credits. It fortifies 
the banker in making loans; it 
enlightens the borrower on the 
actual condition of his business. 
































Our long experience with all 
kinds of business enables us to offer 
constructive advice, both to the 
banker and his client—the 
borrower. 


We shall be glad to have one of 
our representatives call—without 
obligation—to discuss with you 
the complete certified audit. 



























































WOLF AND COMPANY 


Accountants 











(FORMERLY BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF) 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OKLAHOMA CITY MUSKOGEE 
































Prevention of Fraud Plans are being drawn for the erec- 


tion of a one story bank building for 
NATURAL Resources need development the the Ocean Grove National Bank, Ocean 
4 world over. Resultant industries, notably pe- 
troleum production, during periods of prosperity Grove, New Jersey. 
become the lodestone for illegal, wasteful and . 
unprofitable promotions. As investment advisers SS 
bankers encourage investigation, discrimation and The North Broad Street Title and 
conservatism. ‘Prevention of Frauds and Failures’’ wae: ip : : 
is one, “Financial Survey and Investments” another Trust Company of Philadelphia plans 
of 15 chapters in “Oildom: Its Treasures and Trage- ee 9 
dies’\—best brief and broad book of late and basic @& new bank building to cost $200,000. 
facts about two big industries, oil and automotive, 
by a former Valuation Engineer of the U.S. Treasury 
Department. Condensed, illustrated and indexed 
for busy bankers. Part 1 ready, 2 in press, each $1, 













































































Plans are being completed for a bank 



































6 for $5. A useful Christmas gift to customers. building for The Homewood Peoples 

O. H. REINHOLT Bank, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. It 

outs protaadeee icin tiated will be one story high and will cost 
601 Star Bldg. Washington, D. C. $80,000. 

Contract has been awarded for the A new bank building to cost $200,- 








construction of the new bank building 000 will be constructed for the Mont- 
to cost $50,000 for the First National clair Savings Bank, Montclair, New 
Bank, Hopedale, Ohio. Jersey. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND BANK. 
ING—ARE THEY VITALLY 
RELATED? 

(Continued from page 30) 
ment is altered by death. The question 
is answered by insuring the life of the 
managing official or officials in favor of 
the business or those dependent upon 
it. The extent to which that is neces. 
sary depends upon the nature and size 
of the business and the quality of jts 
leadership. Realization of its impor- 
tance has added a new qualification to 
those required of business executives: 
The individual should not only be g 
capable executive, but he should be an 

acceptable insurance risk. 

Capital, as well as management, by 
means of life insurance, may well af- 
ford to protect the business in whieh 
it is invested. Inheritance taxes are an 
increasingly popular form of raising 
revenue for public purposes. They 
weigh heavily upon large estates. The 
payment, in cash, as the government re- 
quires, may mean the serious embar- 
rassment of the business. In addition 
to protection against loss of manage- 
ment, the banker therefore has reason 
to inquire into the extent to which the 
prospective borrower has insured the 
continued and unimpaired operation of 
his business after his own death. 

The loan values of life insurance poli- 
cies furnish a further source of ¢o- 
operation with banks in matters of 
finance. Investment of Capital, either 
through stock ownership or through 
loans, constitutes the use of funds ac- 
cumulated from the profits and the sav- 
ing of the past. In time of emergency 
these may not be sufficient. Then it is 
that life insurance may be used to 
furnish emergency capital, by drawing 
upon accumulations set aside for the 


‘future, in a sense not by using the ac- 
. SD 


cumulation of the past but by drawing 
upon the reserves set aside for the future. 
In periods of economic depression like 
that of 1920, 1921 and 1922, many men 
were saved from certain financial ruin 
by the loan values of life insurance poli- 
cies. Insurance loans were, to them, the 
“last straw’ which prevented _ their 
sinking. 

Insurance aids banking by safeguard- 
ing business. Banks and trust compa- 
nies are of service to the insurance 
companies in connection with the accu- 
mulated insurance reserves, which now 
reach tremendous totals. The invest- 
ment of these funds has been a problem 
of increasing importance and intricacy. 
Banks and trust companies, equipped in 
organization and by years of experience, 
have been and are able to give substan- 
tial assistance in its solution. 

Life insurance reserves have grown to 
such tremendous amounts in_ recent 
years that no one field of investment can 
afford an adequate outlet, consistent 
with requirements of safety and contin- 
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yous investment opportunity. Insur- | 


ance companies for many years invested 
heavily in municipal bonds and in rail- 
road securities of the higher grades. As 
their resources grew, they turned in- 
ereasing attention to real estate mort- 
gages and today they are second only 
to the farm land banks in their impor- 
tance as mortgage investors. 

One result of this relationship has 
been that the average banker looks with 
greater favor upon insurance. Instead 
of seeing a steady flow of money out of 
his community, in the form of insurance 
premiums, he now sees also the money 
which comes back to the community in 
the form of mortgage loans and the pay- 
ment of principal sums upon the death 
of the insured. 


Another still more recent develop- 


ment is the use of the trust companies | 


as an agency for carrying out the wishes 
of insurance policyholders. Frequently, 
insurance funds are placed under the 
control of trust companies who admin- 
ister them for the benefit of the bene- 
ficiaries, in accordance with the direction 
of the insured. In some eases, this has 
included the establishment of “eommu- 
nity trusts,” where large amounts have 
been set aside for publie or charitable 
purposes, the detail of administration 
being left to the judgment of the trust 
company. Trust companies also fre- 
quently become trustees for secufities 
or other property, under instructions 
which provide that they use the income 
to pay insurance premiums. This plan 
has certain advantages in reducing in- 
come taxes and also makes certain that 
there will always be a fund sufficient to 
keep the insurance in foree. 

In the determination of investments 
in deciding the extent to which they 
will invest money in certain fields—the 
insurance company executives have the 
power to exercise a great influence 
upon the development or prosperity of 
certain sections of the country or cer- 
tain lines of commerce and industry. It 
is a great opportunity and no other 
group of men controlling such large 
accumulations of capital, are equally free 
to act without regard to selfish interest 
but with sole regard to the interest of 
those for whom they are trustees. 


At the annual meeting of the Grant 
County Bankers’ Association held re- 
cently at New Leipzig, North Dakota, 
J. P. Zweber of New Leipzig was elected 
president; P. Rasmussen of Shields, 
vice president; Peter Botten of Carson, 
secretary and P. J. Rausch of Raleigh, 
treasurer. 

George A. Kirkendale resigns as 
Vice president of the Lake Erie Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


I. W. Byers succeeds Dr. G. W. 
Earle as president of the American 


Security Bank of Iron Mountain, Min- 
nesota. 
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Lodestone or Millstone? 


Price, for some firms, is a magnet that attracts 
trade; for others, a millstone that sinks the business. 


Too many houses, when business slackens, curtail 
production and raise prices to cover the mounting 
overhead. They lose their market to those who have 
the foresight to seek more efficient methods—with 
the courage actually to Jower prices and the energy 
to force sales. 


A plant operating at 60% of its capacity can not 
afford to consider 100% of its fixed charges and 
other invariable expenses as the cost of production. 
Unearned burden, a part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness, should not be included in the cost of the product. 


Even those firms having little competition, can in- 
crease sales by reducing prices. Price reduction 
stimulates consumption and broadens the market to 
include new purchasers who would not buy at the 
higher price. 


Price based upon actual cost of production under 
efficient methods is a lodestone—a magnet. Price 
based upon cost of production plus unearned burden 
is a millstone. One means progress; the other, 
retrogression. 


Sound methods of Cost Accounting make it possible 
to apply burden as it should be applied. Such 
methods also disclose the weaknesses and wastes 
inconsistent with efficient management. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 


PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. Louis O€ETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 
SANFRANCISCO MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 





BANKERS MONTHLY Subscriptions 
for Christmas Gifts at $7.50 for Two Years | 





USEFUL Christmas gift for executives 

or associates in the bank is offered in 
the Two Years at $7.50 Special Offer for 
The Bankers Monthly. It is a worth- 
while gift that will be appreciated by any 
friend interested in banking. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


536 S. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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Number Four 
of a Series 


q With the advancement of science, the development 
of the nation’s resources, and the growth of industry 
and commerce, bankers of tomorrow will face even 
bigger and harder problems than you face today. 


q Men developed by forty years of plodding will not 
fill the need. The banker of tomorrow must learn in 
his youth the broader principles of finance, credit, 
economics, law, and international trade. Upon this 
fundamental knowledge, experience will build minds 
able to meet the demands of their day. 


g One hundred and fifty-seven chapters of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking are teaching thirty thousand 
bank men and women Elementary Banking, Commer- 
cial Law, Standard Banking, Negotiable Instruments, 
Economics and other kindred subjects. These courses 
are also available to correspondence students. 
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g Your bankers of tomorrow should take advantage 
of this wonderful road to success. 


The American Institute of Banking is 

the world’s greatest trainer of bank 

men and women. Are you actively 
supporting it? 


CHAPTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COURSES BY MAIL 


National Office: 110 East Forty-Second Street. New York 


Space Donated to 
Nuttonal Publictty Commtitee 
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A SCHOOL SAVINGS PLAN 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


By C. E. Van AUKEN 

Schenectady Savings Bank, Schenectady, N. Y. 

HE Schenectady system of school 

savings banks was installed in 
September, 1912. Consultation was 
held between the school authorities and 
the Schenectady Savings Bank and the 
system thus formed has proven to be 
satisfactory in every respect. 

The bank furnishes all school savings 
supplies for each school room. Every 
room becomes a bank with the teacher 
as president, and, if she prefers, some 
of the older pupils act as banker's. The 
pupil makes out the deposit ticket and 
presents it with the money to the 
teacher. This amount is recorded on 
the child’s pass ecard, ledger card and 
statement to the principal. The teacher 
keeps a carbon copy. On this state- 
ment is also listed all transfers, i.e., 
amounts of $1.00, which are credited to 
regular savings bank accounts. The 
teacher then sends this statement with 
deposits to the principal of the school, 
who records same to her eredit and bal- 
ances the teacher’s accounts at the end 
of each month. 

The principal of each school opens an 
account in the name of the school, de- 
positing all amounts each banking day, 
and withdrawing for transfers of $1.00 
or more to the pupil’s savings bank 
accounts. The balance shown on the 
principal’s bank book is the amount due 
the pupils in the school in sums of less 
than $1.00 each. This keeps the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher at a mini- 
mum. 

Prior to the close of the school year 
all acequnts are balanced and a new 
start made the next term. This is ad- 
visable because of transfers and promo- 
tions from rooms and schools. 

A day for banking, with the hour 
fixed, is arranged by each school. 

When requested by .the superin- 
tendent, speakers are arranged for by 
the bank on subjects pertaining to thrift 
and banking information. The prin- 
cipals sometimes give these addresses. 
Each month thrift literature is mailed 
to each teacher for reading and explain- 
ing to her pupils. Great stress is laid 
upon these readings and instructions 
by the teachers, for it is the teachers 
who are the promoters and the backbone 
of school savings. 

The teachers send a list of transfers, 
each room separate, together with 
pupils’ bank books, or, if new accounts, 
signature cards, to the bank. There 
the savings bank bookkeeper journalizes 
them, makes the entries on the pass 
books and returns them to the school. 

The bank keeps only ’statisties of the 
amounts deposited and withdrawn, and 
the number of transfers and new ac- 
counts opened at each school. 

The superintendent of schools records 
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the number of deposits and depositors 
and issues a monthly bulletin giving 
the pereentage per school. 

The results of the school savings in 
our city have been more than satis- 
factory. Its primary object is to teach 
thrift and instil the habit of saving in 
the young. This has not only been 
accomplished but these youngsters are 
doing the banking for entire families, 
digging up stored savings and bringing 
the bank into homes of hundreds of 
families to whom banking was a thing 
to be avoided as an unknown factor. 

During the eleven years of operation 
of school savings in Schenectady there 
has been deposited in the schools over 
$316,000, and over 27,500 savings bank 
books have been issued to the scholars. 
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The last school vear was the banner year, 
the deposits of any other year were 
doubled. Over $90,000 was received. 


Bartlett, Wisconsin Association 
Secretary, Resigns 

After fifteen years of service, George 
D. Bartlett, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association, has resigned his 
position to take effect December Ist. 
He will become sales manager of the 
bond department of Chris Schroder & 
Son Company, a Milwaukee real estate 
mortgage bond house. 

During Mr. Bartlett’s connection with 
the Wisconsin Association it more than 
doubled -in size and he is one of the 
few secretaries who has been able to 
bring the membership to 100 per cent. 
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Upon the foundation of sixty years’ experience 
and growth is based the present organization of 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a highly special- 
ized service in both banks, applicable to the 
needs of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are invited relative 
to the facilities afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international financial business 


of every conservative character. 


Combined Resources exceed 
$350,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


President Coolidge has written a let- 
ter of commendation to chairman 
Adolph Lewishon of the National Thrift 
Committee which the chairman in turn 
will release to the chairman of the local 
committees just prior to National Thrift 
Week, January 17-23, 1924. 


Michael F. Bauer was appointed as- 
sistant cashier of the Chatham ard 
Phenix National Bank of New York 
City. and will make his office at the 
Broadway and Howard Street branch 
of the institttion. 


Ross H. Lloyd was elected president 
of the Dime Bank Title and Trust Com- 
pany, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


First Trust and Savings 
Bank 


J. R. Guill formerly of the advertis- 
ing departments of the American 
Radiator Company and the Cornell 
Wood Products Company has joined 
the organization of P. M. Reed & 
Banker Associates, Chicago. 


At the request of J. H. Puelicher, 
chairman of the Milwaukee National 
Thrift Week Committee, a simple school 
thrift playlet “How Dollars Grow,” 
written by a teacher in publie school 
No. 188, New York City, has been 
put in portfolio form. The play is first 
given at the school, then in the local 
banks during National Thrift Week, 
January 17-23. The play is simple, 
impressive and uses any number of 
pupils. 


ARE FARMERS DESERTING 
THE PLOW FOR THE AUTO 
(Continued from page 10) 
stamps. Give him a chance and he will 
organize pig and ealf clubs. He will 
encourage pure bred live stock as against 
the average industrial stock that jis 

handled by high powered salesmen. 

One of the trials of the country 
banker is to get the farmer to see his 
actual condition. The city banker and 
the politician tells him that prosperity 
is just around the corner and he believes 
it because he wants it to be so. He 
spends accordingly. He produces crops 
for which there is no market except 
at a price below the cost of production. 
He will admit that if he figures his 
labor he is a loser. What factory would 
run wide open and sell its goods at a 
price which would not include the labor 
charge? Many a farmer and _ his 
family works the whole season and the 
entire returns will not pay a decent 
income on _ his’ investment leaving 
nothing whatever for their services. 

Recently a banker made a speech to 
the effect that the farmers’ woes were 
largely imaginary. Perhaps some of 
them are a trifle overdrawn, but if this 
good banker would leave his chair and 
come to the country. he would see 
hundreds of fields with no labor fo eul- 
tivate them, but taxes thereon accumulat- 
ing. He would see hundreds of de- 
serted dwellings made so by the eall of 
the city. He would see “thousands of 
machines leaving each morning with ex- 
farmers going to the shops because the 
son can make more in the shop than the 
whole family can make on the farm. 

If he would stay in a country bank a 
little while he would see a dozen men 
come in to renew where he saw one come 
in to pay. He would see a line of men 
asking for money to pay taxes to avoid 
a penalty. Can a bank enforce a 
penalty when payments are not paid 
when due. He would see thousands 
paying taxes which were equivalent to 
a cash rent a few years back. Where 
does his money go? Some goes to build 
roads for the city man to burn with 
his Packard. Some of it goes to officials 
to pay them so they can pay their 
campaign expenses. Some of it goes 
for schools to educate away from work 
instead of toward it. But it goes, and 
this city banker would see the farmer 
rake and serape to get it together. It 
is all right to treat an imaginary disease 
through the mind but when a man’s foot 
is eut off the flow of blood must be 
stopped. 

The country banker tells the farmer 
to slow down. He tells him that there 
are rough roads and heavy grades 
ahead. He warns him to tighten his 
brakes and that the nuts are rattling. 
Some listen to the banker and some 
don’t. 


What is the remedy? Legislation 
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eannot eure. Loaning to the farmer 
will only add to his interest burden. 
Tariff on articles overproduced at 
home will not help. The real remedy 
is a return to sensible and sane 
expenditure. A little old fashioned 
elbow grease will stop some of 
the squeaks. Some of these bright 
mornings the farmer will wake up and 
find that he holds the whip hand. Man 
got along for centuries without autos 
but his food requirements are frequent. 
Methusela lived 969 years’ without 
cigarettes but took food occasionally. 
Caesar’s men used no machine guns 
but demanded their pabulum. . Manu- 
facturers have grown rich producing 
automobiles, tobaccos, war munitions 
and the farmer who produces essentials 
of existence is approaching peasantry. 
The pendulum is still swinging against 
the farmer but the farther it swings the 
faster it will return. The farmer is 
the side of the industrial wheel that is 
flattening, and the wheel cannot be in- 
flated when a blow-out is imminent. 


Forty Billion Copper Coins in China 

Copper coins in circulation in China 
are now equal to about 40 billions, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department 
of Commerce from Commercial At- 
tache Arnold. With the fall in copper 
prices and with the wholesale minting 
of these coins in China, including some 
light weight coins, the value of the 
copper cent has continued to fall so that 
it now exchanges for about 190 to $1.00 
silver. It has reached a level where it 
is no longer profitable for the mints to 
continue coining them, hence many 
have discontinued. 

This situation has had a serious effect 
upon the economie life of the people 
for the reason that the copper is the 
coin of the masses, and its depreciation 
affects their purchasing power very 
seriously. This is particularly true in 
the factories and modern industrial 
plants, where wages have been placed 
upon definite schedules. Among the 
farming population prices more easily 
adjust themselves so as to cover any 
depreciation of currency. 


The Murfreesboro Bank and Trust 
Company of Nashville, Tennessee has 
purchased the adjoining building and 
will start at once to erect a bank build- 
ing with offices above. It will be three 
stories high with mezzanine floor and 
will cost about $50,000. 


During the building of a new $500,- 
000 edifice within the walls of its old 
building, the Citizens Savings Bank, 
New York, has continued to serve its 
30,000 depositors without the loss of 
a moments working time. 


The First National Bank of Hamlin, 
Louisiana plans to erect a two story, 
40x120 brick bank building. 


. Kentucky bank. 
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Reed Mass Plan 


EMPHATICALLY 
BETTER 
ADVERTISING 


Pp, M. RE ED 


& Banker Associates 
1ll West Washington Street 
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H. N. Grubbs has resigned as cashier 
of the Commercial State Bank, Argyle, 
Wisconsin, to accept a position with a 
C. T. Thompson, 
cashier of the State Bank at Woodford 
has been chosen to succeed him. 
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of the banks 

of Wisconsin are 

correspondents of the 
First Wisconsin 
National Bank 
of Milwaukee 


The above is the text of our advertisement in the 
October issue of this magazine. 
friends clipped the advertisement and sent it to 
us with the following answer: 


“Good service + advertising + persistence”’ 


We believe that persistence in giving good 
service is the best advertising 
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One of our 

















ANALYSIS for banks and trust companies of 
clients’ markets and their earning power. Con- 
sultation in newer methods of business expansion. 
Cooperation if desired in actual sales direction. 





Consultations confidential and without fee or 





obligation until mutually satisfactory basis is 
ee I have permission to give adequate 
reference. 


ARTHUR T. SMITH 






350 Madison Ave. Phone Vanderbilt 0847 
New York City 











CUT ME OUT 


and mail me, with your name & address 
to The Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. I will bring you a 
sample copy of the latest issue. 
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OMAR 


A Constructive 


Service 


For Instance — 


this month we are supplying our correspondents 


HLA 


with our Special Christmas Savings Club plan, 
including a complete advertising campaign, at 


actual printer's cost. 


In other words, we not only help our banks get 
new business but we help them get it at a mini- 
mum of expense—we save them money on their 


printers’ bills. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


‘*The Bankers’ Service Station’”’ 


UNIAN 


OF CHICAGO =- 


NNUAL 


= 
Ire 
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Stability 


Strength 
plus Intelligence 


The Omaha National Bank 


The Omaha Trust Company 


Resources Over $35,000,000 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 


644 G. Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


attorneys 


Read the Want Ads 


St. Louis A. I. B. in New Quarters 

The St. Louis Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, has just begun what 
With 
the accession of a home of its own and 
a salaried secretary, many previous 
handicaps may be overcome and much 
more effective work may be expected. 

Through the co-operation of the 
Clearing House Association, which has 
underwritten the Chapter’s deficit for the 
enlarged program, it has been possible 
to rent and equip a suite of rooms in a 
downtown office building for class and 
recreational purposes. A majority of 
the courses are held from 5.15 to 6.30 
in the evening, thereby permitting 
students to get home in ample time to 
fill any other engagements they may 
have. : 


promises to be a successful year. 


With a salaried secretary, it will be 
possible to keep in touch with delinquent 
students and keep the banks informed 
of their employes’ progress. The latter 
is considered particularly important, as 
most young bank clerks work more 
earnestly if they know their superiors 
are aware of their efforts. 

Dale Graham, advertising manager of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
is president of the St. Louis Chapter. 
E. J. Novy, general auditor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank is vice president. 


D. C. Borden Joins National 
City Bank, New York 


The announcement that D. C. Borden, 
chief national bank examiner of the 
Second Federal Reserve District, was to 
leave the department to accept an im- 
portant executive position in the Na- 
tional City Bank has attracted attention 
in view of the fact that not a single 
bank failure was recorded in this district, 
under the strenuous post-war conditions, 
although in every other section of the 
country banks did close up. It is also 
interesting, in connection with Mr, 
Borden’s record as chief national bank 
examiner that the article that was being 
read to President Harding when he 
died, reviewing his administration, 
dealt in a large part with work that 
was done by Mr. Borden under the 
direction of Comptroller Crissinger, in 
saving the financial situation in certain 
sections of the country. In every in- 
stance where an article referred to the 
accomplishments of the administration 
in dealing with National banks, the 
work was the personal work of Mr. 
Borden. 


This work can only be touched upon 
because of its confidential character. 
Some of the things which were done 
were only possible because of the de- 
velopment of a constructive policy in 
the examination of banks, _ the 
framing of which Mr. Borden had a 
great deal to do, as well as with its 
execution. This policy, of eourse, came 
into effect long before the war, and it 
was through his efforts in that direction 
that he was advanced first from the 
rank of field examiner to Examiner-at- 
Large in the Philadelphia and Atlanta 
districts, and finally was made Chief 
Examiner, holding that place in Cleve- 
land, Chieago and New York in sue- 
cession, during which time the experience 
gained made it possible to accomplish 
many constructive things. 


Attractive Bank Booklet 


A handsomely illustrated booklet en- 
titled, “Twenty Years of Growth,” has 
been issued by the Citizens Trust Com- 
pany of Utica, New York, dedicated to 
“the citizens of Utica whose friendly 
interest has made possible the growth 
of this institution during its first 
twenty years.” 


The booklet shows illustrations of the 
handsome and commodious quarters of 
this Company which was erected in 
1915, “a banking home that should 
typify the ideals of the institution, a 
landmark and a monument of service, 
of strength, of integrity and of success.” 

The story tells how in 1903 the Citi- 
zens Trust Company was organized and 
relates the history of the growth of this 
financial institution until today it is at 
the head of the banking procession in 
Utiea. 
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THE SPIRIT of CHRISTMAS 


Christmas morning. Little feet softly creeping. Hushed voices. Mystery. 
The tree! Fairyland brought to earth. Indrawn breaths, then Oh’s! Then squeals 


of ecstasy. 


RAND MG&NALLY Books for Children and “Child Life,” the Children’s Own Maga. 
zine, are the Spirit of Christmas. The characters who make Christmas are in them. 
Stories which will last not only throughout the year, but forever. What more appro- 
priate gifts than “Child Life” and a set of these children’s classics—never before so 


beautifully printed and illustrated. 


Preserve the Spirit of Christmas by giving “Child Life” and RAND MENALLY Books 


for Children—gifts of lasting benefit. 


The ideal Christmas gift 
CIHIHILID ILE E 


HRISTMAS comes every month 

to the little folks lucky enough 
to receive a subscription for “Child 
Life,” the RAND M¢NALLY maga- 
zine for children. 


There will be shouts of pleasure 
from the youngsters who find a copy 
in their stockings or under the tree. 
And when they understand from the 
Christmas card we will send them 
that this is only the first —that “Child 
Life,” their very own magazine, is 
coming to them every month, it will 
look like a whole year of Christmases. 


“Child Life” is a big, handsome, colorful companion, 


full of bright and happy things. It is not like any other 
magazine for children. 


It is made great by such contributors as Hugh Lofting, 
of Dr. Dolittle fame; Mr. and Mrs. Knipe, who have 
twenty-two best selling juvenile books to their credit; 
Carl Sandburg, famous poet who writes fascinatingly of 
modern fairies; and Milo Winter, the artist whose work 
is so well known and well loved by the children. 


There are also such departments as “Little Artists,” 
which inspires the creative instinct; “Nature Stories,” 
opening the door to the appreciation of the outdoors; 
“Plays and Pageants,” offering opportunity for mimicry 
and characterization, giving each month little plays 
adapted to childish acting. 


And pictures! Many in colors, by the finest artists. 
A whole library of entertainment, filling the hours with 


gladness, but at the same time making every minute con- 
structive. 


Mothers will welcome this magazine. It makes con- 
crete the many things they have had vaguely in mind to 
do for their children. It is playroom and schoolroom 
both. The type is large and clear, good for young eyes. 


The subscription is $3.00 a year, and it comes monthly 
with enough helpfulness and entertainment to fill a month. 
It can also be bought at all news-stands. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


Dept. Z-18, 536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


it 


Books for Children 


RAND MCNALLY Books for Children are classified 
according to the age of the child. Selection is therefore 
easy. Here are some of them: 


JUNIOR FAVORITES 
For Boys and Girls from Eight to Fifteen 


Stories of action and high endeavor. Color plates by J. Allen St. 
John and Milo Winter. 


Kinc ARTHUR AND His Knicuts—Maude Radford Warren. 
Kip.inc’s Boy Stories—Rudyard Kipling. 
Hans BRINKER: OR THE SILVER SKATES—Mary Mapes Dodge. 
KipNAPPED—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
HEART’S DELIGHT SERIES 
For Children from Four to Eight 
PeTeR PaTteR Book—Leroy F. Jackson. ‘Kittens ride in coffee 
cans upon the Irish Sea,’’ sings Peter, and things are off with 
a rush. Full-page pictures by Blanche Fisher Wright. 
Once Upon a Time—Edited by Katherine Lee Bates. The most 
fascinating tales of long ago, illustrated by Margaret Evans Price. 
A CuiLp’s GarpEN OF VerSES—Robert Louis Stevenson. Rimed 
magic. In many ways the most charming book of any age. 
Many color-plates and half-tones by Ruth Mary Hallock. 


THe Reat Motuer Goose—Written by Herself. <A big flat book 
that opens wide. Contains all the rimes. Thirty-two full-page 


and 145 quarter-page pictures in full color by Blanche Fisher 
Wright. 


Tue ILLustratep Biste Story Book—Seymour Loveland. It is 
the book for your child, no matter what your faith or creed. 
With 12 full pages and 100 half and quarter pages in color 
by Milo Winter. 


Tue Esop ror CuHiLpREN—Edited by Valdemar Paulsen. Irresis- 
tible wit and wisdom, written ages ago, as true to-day. Milo 
Winter has made pictures in colors that are delightful. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS 
The Windermere Series. The best of the world’s famous stories. 
GOOD BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Twenty-five volumes of fairylore, verse, romance and history, 
profusely illustrated. For children from eight to twelve. 


HERO STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The most graphic of the Bible dramas, lifted from their massive 
setting and retold without losing the beauty of Biblical style. 


TELL ME AGAIN STORIES 
Gems for little tots, pictorially superb. 


ELIZABETH GORDON’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
For little folks from six to ten. 


RAND MCNALLY Books for Children include more 
than 150 titles. Send for the Guide for Selection describ- 
ing all of them fully—now. Christmas is coming! 


Publishers of 
CHILD LIFE 
The Children’s Own Magazine 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 


MANAGEMENT THAT REDUCES 


TI) | MR 


VAULT LIABILITY 


Proper safeguards in the matter of leases, 
renewal receipts and signature cards help 
to minimize the bank’s hazard of loss 


By S. A. ROACH 


Secretary, Ohio Bankers Association, Columbus, Ohio 


NCREASING litigation during recent 

years in connection with safety de- 
posit box liability has clearly shown the 
lack of standards and uniformity in 
safe deposit practice. The suggestions 
presented here are not to be considered 
us uniform and established rules of 
procedure, but merely suggested changes 


HE Ohio Bankers Associa- 

tion, through its attorney 
and an advisory body of certain 
members prepared the forms 
reproduced here to aid bankers 
to install and operate safe 
deposit departments. These 
should not be adopted bodily 
without consulting local 
counsel. 

The establishment of these 
forms is a significant aid to 
managers of safe deposit de- 
partments everywhere. 


and modifications of safe deposit prac- 
tice which, it is hoped, will tend toward 
uniformity. It is hoped that the in- 
creasing interest in the management of 
safe deposit vaults will result in greater 
uniformity and the adoption of ap- 
proved standards. 


The factors affecting liability in the 
eare and conduct of safe deposit vaults 
are substantially the following: 


1. Improper advertising. 

2. Inadequate equipment. 

3. Uninstructed employes. 

4. Lack of proper lease and receipt 
forms. 

5. Failure to carry out rules that 
are promulgated. 

6. Lack of proper identification 
records as to each access to a box. 

7. Lack of knowledge on the part of 
bank executives as to how to meet 
problems that arise only occasionally. 

Any bank conducting a safe deposit 
department should consider the follow- 
ing questions as bearing upon its right 
to operate a safe deposit vault and to 


64 


Fig. 1. 


POCO 


avoid liability from the operation of the 
same. 

1. Have your safe deposit vaults 
adequate protection and safety as com- 
pared with those in which the bank's 
own property is kept? 

2. Is proper insurance carried? 

3. Are improper _ representations 


made in soliciting business and in ad- 
vertising matter? 
4. Are qualified employes in charge? 


L-E-A-S-E 


OF SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 


Ohio, the lessor, in consid- 


eration of the foregoing rental, the receipt of one annual installment of which rental is hereby acknowledged, by these 
presents lets and leases unto the undersigned lessee, its Safe Deposit Box bearing the above number situated in its Safe Deposit 


Vault in its Banking House in the City of 


Ohio, for a period of one year from the date hereof renewable 


in subsequent terms of one year each, upon the same general covenants, conditions and agreements as are herein contained and 
provided, and in the event that a renewal lease shall not be executed and delivered, then this instrument shall of itself operate 
as and be held to be a renewal or successive renewals hereof, subject to the right of cancellation herein provided for. 


The lessor and the lessee have agreed and hereby do covenant and agree each with the other that said safe is leased 
subject to the following agreements, conditions, rules and regulations: 


1. Satisfactory references must be furnished by strangers upon 
the application for a safe. 


2. The Bank reserves the right to cancel any lease after ten days’ 
notice by mail to the address on the records of the bank and a retura 
of the unearned rent for the unexpired term of the lease. 


3. Papers should not be examined within the vault but in rooms 
provided for that purpose. Lessees must remove aod replace their 
boxes themselves. Should an attendant handle a box as an accommo- 
dation to the lessee, the bank assumes no liability therefrom. 


4 The Bank shall under no circumstances, except as provided in 
paragraph 10, be considered as bailee, or otherwise in possession of 
the contents of leased safes, the relation of the bank and the lessee 
being agreed to be that of landlord and tenant. 


5. The lessor of the vaults shall fix the hours for ‘ing and 
closing the same, and said vaults may be wholly den Gao any 
National, State or City holiday, or upon 7 other day when, on 
account of mobs, unusual crowds, closing of Clearing House Associa- 
tion, acts of God, or for any other reason said lessor shall deem 
such closing prudent or proper. 


6. The Bank shall not be liable in the event that property be- 
longing to one or more persons having joint access to a safe be 
misappropriated by one or more of those having such access. A 
rental contract signed by two or more lessees constitutes a separate 
rental to each and any one shall have access, in the manner provided 
by law, at the death of the other, or others, free from liability on the 
part of the Bank for misappropriating, as above. Either may ap- 
point a deputy to have access to or to surrender the safe. 


7. The Bank will retain no keys that will open any leased safe, 
and upon the surrender of said Safe, the keys thereto must be returned 
immediately to the Bank. Any expense incurred by the Bank in open- 
ing or repairing said Safe, or in changing the lock thereon, occasioned 
by the loss of a key or keys, or failure to deliver the same over at 
the time of surrender must be paid by the lessee. The lessee shall 
notify the Bank at once if a key is lost, and the lessor agrees not to 
impart the number of the Safe nor deliver the key thereto to any one 
not properly and legally authorized to have access to said Safe. 


8. Every lessee of a safe shall give this Bank his signature, and 
that of his sae should be appoint one, upon his lease, and such 
signature shall be conclusive evidence of the lessce’s knowledge of, 
and assent to the rules and regulations, and this shall, without r 
tition, apply to all renewals and su! leases of safes from tle 
Bank by the same lessee. 


9. The responsibility of this Bank with regard to property de- 
posited in leased safes, is limited to the diligent and faithful per- 
formance of their duty by the employees officers of the Bank, 
which care shall consist ‘only of (a) keeping the leased safes in the 
vault where located when this rental contract is entered into or in 
one of equal specifications, the door of which vault shall be locked 
at all times except when officers and employees are present, (b) allow- 
ing no person access to the safe, except the lessee, or authorized 
deputy or attorney in fact having special power to act, identification 
by signature being sufficient, or his legal representative in case of 
death, insolvency or other disability the lessee, except as herein 
expressly stipulated. An unauthorized opening shall not be pre- 
sumed or inferred from proof of partial or total loss of contents. 


_ 10. All rents of safes shall be payable in advance, and if posses 
sion of safe rented is not given up, and its keys returned to this Bank 
at the expiration of the lease, or of its renewal, or upon cancellation 
by the Bank, then the lessee shall be and remain a tenant at suffer- 
ance of this Bank; and Il be debarred from having access to safe 
‘ of this Bank; and after fifteen days’ notice 
his place of residence or business, as given by 
Bank, this Bank shall bave the right to fore 
bly open such safe at the expense of the lessee, in the presence of any 
two of its officers, and if the contents thereof shall prove of sufficient 
value, in the estimation of these witnesses, this Bank shall take charge 
of such contents as a deposit, subject to the payment of all reat that 
may be accrued, and they shall be so entered among the deposits of 
this Bank, and subject to its rules and regulations and charges as to 
oT but if the contents shal! be thus estimated not of sufficient 
value for a deposit, this Bank shall have the right to remove them 
from its vault and shall bear thereafter no further risks thereupon. 


11. The Bank reserves the right to alter and amend these condi- 


oo rules, and regulations upon giving reasonable notice thereof to 
jessee. 


In Witness Whereof this lease has been executed in duplicate by the lessor and the lessee at 


Ohio, this.  .. day of 


Identification. 

Birthplace -...._..-. 

Birthday 

Mother's Given Name. - 
I hereby appoint 


19___ and the lessee acknowledges receipt of 


Address of Lessee 


my true and lawful deputy who is to have same access to and 


control of the contents of the above leased safe that I would have, if personally present, until this authority is revoked by 
written notice or until knowledge of my death shall come to said lessor 


lease cance! 


Signed in the presence of : 


ee described Safe No. .........- having been duly emptied, the same is hereby surrendered and thé within 


(Obio Bankers Association Form) 


Form for safe deposit box lease recommended by the Ohio Bankers’ Association. 
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of Profit In 


Many banks have, but they are failing to exploit it.. Waste 
vault space can be turned into dollars. 
be installed and rented. For the space involved the profits are 


unusually good. 


In order to aid banks to realize profit from this latent source the Cary Safe 
Company has developed the Sectional Safety Deposit Box Unit. 
tional unit of 26, 40 or 52 boxes can be installed and each box profitably rented. 


Then a second Cary Sectional Unit can be installed. 


or alongside of the original unit. 


The Cary Sectional Safety Deposit Box Unit enables you to install a Deposit 
Box Department gradually and to realize profit from the department the first year 


it is in operation. 


Let us tell you more about Cary Units and how they are increasing revenue 
You will find our story profitably interesting. 


for other banks. 


Have You a Latent Source 


The two units will have the appearance of one 
large unit, for the outside dimensions of all units—whether having 26, 40 or 52 
boxes—are uniform in size, workmanship and material. 


Your Bank? 


Safety Deposit Boxes can 


A single sec- 


It can be put on top 


CARY SAFE COMPANY 


Dept. B-23 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


**Growing Great Since Seventy Eight’’ 





5. Are the employes fully instructed 
and do they always earry these instrue- 
tions into effect? 


6. Does the lease form properly 
safeguard the bank? 

7. Is the lease valid and_ binding 
upon the lessee? 

8. Is a record kept of sufficient 


identification as to each access to a box? 
9. Are deputies properly appointed? 
10. Do you understand fully the 


Cable Address ‘“‘CARYSAFE”’’ all codes 


CARY SAFES “Zhe Safe Investment” 


difference in liability as to joint lessees 
and individual renters and are the 
forms changed to correspond? 

11. Do you allow the survivor of 
joint tenants access in the absence of 
the executor or administrator of the 
other ? 

12. Do you know how and when to 
open a box in the absence of a lessee? 

13. How should leases of boxes to 
corporations be executed and what 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


3. Satisfactory references must be furnished by strangers upon 
the application for a safe. 


2. The Bank reserves the right to cancel any lease after ten days’ 
Botice by mail to the address on the records of the bank and a return 
of the unearned rent for the unexpired term of the lease. 


$. Papers should not be examined within the vault but in rooms 
a a ee that purpose: Lessees must remove and replace their 
themselves. Should an attendant handle a box as an accommo- 

dation to the lessee, the bank assumes no liability therefrom. 


4 The Bank shall under no circumstances, except as provided in 
Paragraph 10, Be considered as bailee, or otherwise in possession of 
the contents of leased safes, the relation of the bank and the lessee 
being agreed to be that of landlord and tenant. 


The lessor of the vaults shall fix the hours for opening and 

the same, and said vaults may be wholly closed upon any 

——, State or City holiday, or upon = other day when, on 

mobs, unusual crow s, closing of Clearing House Associa- 

Sate a Oa ne for any other reason said lessor shall deem 
ah closing prudent or proper. 


6 Fae enn eet oe Rae Re oees: Sat poate be- 
to one or more persogs joint access to a safe be 
ppropriated by one or mate of those having such access. A 
tract by two or more lessees constitutes a separate 
each and any one shall have access, in the manner provided 
it the death of the other, or others, free from liability on the 
Bank for misappropriating, as above. Either may ap- 
deputy to have access to or to surrender the safe. 


The Bank will retain no keys that will open any leased safe, 
surrender of = Safe, the keys thereto must be returned 
the Bank. pe incurred by the Bank in open- 
sicko — Safe, 7 in changing the lock thereon, occasioned 
= or keys, or calene to deliver the same over at 
© must be paid by the lessee. The lessee shall 
at ener olay to lact, aa tar Nensar eapeas maton 
wmber of the Safe nor deliver the key thereto to any one 
and legally authorized to have access to said Safe. 


aygreeye. ll 
deeliat ogee e 
iflass at 


Fig. 2. 
88 on original lease (Fig. 1). 


8. Every lessee of a safe shall give this Bank his signature, and 
that of his deputy, should he appoint one, upon his lease, and such 
sigtfature shall be conclusive evidence of the lessee’s knowledge of, 


and assent to the rules and regulations, and this shall, without vee 
tition, apply to all renewals and subsequent leases of safes from 
Bank by the same lessee. 


9- The responsibility of this Bank with regard to Led 
ul race 


ited in lea: safes, is limited to the diligent and 

lormance -of their duty by the employees and officers of 
which care shall consist only of (a) keeping the leased eee’ in a a 
vault where located when rental contract is entered into or in 
one of equal specifications, the door of which vault shall be locked 
at all times except when officers and employees are present, (b) allow- 
ing no ‘person access to the safe, except the 
deputy or attorney in fact aaene cones 
by signature being sufficient, or I representative in case of 
death, insolvency or other sent the lessee, except as herein 
expressly stipulated. An unauthorized opening shall not be pre- 
sumed or inferred from proof of partial or total loss of contents. 

to. All rents of safes shall be payable in advance, and if posses- 
sion of safe rented is not given up, and its keys returned to this Bank “ 
at the eee of the lease, or of its renewal, or upon cancellation 
by the Bank, then the lessee shall be and remain a tenant at suffer- 
ance of this Bank; and shall be debarred from having access to safe 
at any time at the option of this Bank 3, and after fifteen days’ notice 
to the lessee by ee to his place of lence or business, as given by 
him on the books of this Bank, this Bank shal! have the right to forci- 
bly open such safe es oka in the presence of any 


two of its officers, and if 
value, in the estimation sty these po oitaneneen, this Bank shall take charge 
of such contents as A deposit, subject to the payment of all rent that 
and they shall be so entered among the deposits of 
this Bank, and subject to its rules and regulations and charges as to 
deposits; but if the contents shall be thus estimated not of sufficient 
value for a deposit, this Bank shall have the right to remove them 
from its vault and shall bear thereafter no further risks thereupon. 
11. The Bank reserves the right to alter and amend these condi- 
— tules, and regulations upon giving reasonable notice thereof to 
lessee. 


lessee, or authorized 
| power to act, identification 





Reverse side of safe deposit box renewal receipt form showing rules and regulations 
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should you do when the corporation 
changes officers? 

14. To whom should a will in the 
box of the deceased renter be delivered? 

15. What is the proper procedure 
to avoid liability on the part of the 
bank if a sheriff or other court officer 
appears with (a) attachment, (b) order 
of garnishment, (¢) injunction? 

16. How is a bank protected when 
a trustee in bankruptcy, assignee or re- 
ceiver is appointed? 

17. Can a lessee who is a fiduciary, 
that is an executor, administrator, 
trustee, receiver, ete., appoint a deputy? 

18. Have you coupon booths and 
are they examined by employes after 
each customer uses same before other 
customers are allowed access thereto? 
19. What care do you take of keys 
unrented boxes? 

20. Are lessees allowed to leave their 
keys in the doors of their safes while 
they examine the contents of the boxes? 

As to vaults, it is suggested that 
bankers should give serious considera- 
tion to the safeguards surrounding their 
safe deposit boxes with a view to deter- 
mining whether the protection afforded 
is in keeping with the methods used by 
the present day crook. Electrical equip- 
ment affords a high degree of protec- 
tion. Relocking devices are also addi- 
tional precautions. 

As to employes, the advisory body 
has suggested that in all cases some one 


of 


66 . 


employe should be responsible for the 
safe deposit department. It is sug- 
gested also that each employe have 
printed or typewritten instruction to be 
carried out at all times. If necessity 
compels a deviation from these instrue- 
tions, written records should be made of 
such variations for possible future use. 

















Fig. 3. Upon the margin of this suggested 
signature card is recorded the authorized signa- 
ture of lessee and deputies. Each time the box 
is opened the card is signed by the entrant 
and witness. 


As to forms, the advisory body is 
of the opinion that the essential forms 
necessary if safe deposit boxes are 
rented by a bank are (1) lease, (2) re 
newai receipt and (3) signature record. 
Additional and supplemental forms, 
such as ledger cards, tickler records, 
power of attorney forms, ete. will 
depend upon the size of the safe deposit 
department maintained. 

The herewith suggested form of lease 
requires the signature of both the bank 
and the lessee. Your attention is called 
to the blanks at the end thereof where 
identification information may be re- 
corded, also appointment of deputy and 
surrender certificate. Several forms are 
therefore combined into one. 

As previously stated, the provisions 
of this lease should not be adopted by 
a member bank except under the advice 
of legal counsel to determine whether 
the form is adapted to its equipment, 
system and method of operation. 
Special attention is called to Section 9, 
which defines ordinary care. This 
clause especially should not be inserted 
in a member’s lease form unless it meets 
the local situation. 

The advisory body considers that 
joint tenants should be discouraged 
because of the liability imposed upon 
a bank. Section 6 of the lease is based 
upon that theory. The assistance of 
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legal counsel should be secured in 
changing the form to meet the situation 
if renters insist upon being joint only. 
In but few cases the necessary service 
ean be rendered renters by having one 
execute the lease and the others ap- 
pointed deputies. All leases should be 
executed in duplicate, the copy delivered 
to the lessee constituting also a receipt 
for the first installment of rent. 

The renewal receipt form (Fig. 2) 
refers to the original lease agreement 
and the rules and regulations printed 
on the back thereof should be identical 
with those found in the lease. A du- 
plicate of each renewal receipt should 
be preserved for the bank’s record. 
This form ean also be adapted to use 
upon a typewriter, if so desired. The 
language used is more important than 
the form itself except that the reference 
on the face to rules and regulations 
upon the reverse side should be in pro- 
minent type as a matter of legal pre- 
caution. 

The advisory body -has considered a 
record of access to each box as being 
very important. One of the simplest 
methods of keeping such record is by 
the suggested signature ecard (Fig. 3) 
upon the margin of which is recorded 
the authorized signature of the lessee 
and the deputies. Upon the main por- 
tion of the ecard are spaces for 42 box 
openings, including the date, signature 
of parties having access, initial or name 
of witness, and time. 

The use of an electric time clock in 
connection with “In” and “Out” 
stamps upon a ecard bearing the sig- 
nature of the party having access, meets 
the same requirement and is recom- 
mended and approved if a member de- 
sires to install same. 


DOES YOUR DEPOSIT 
VAULT SHOW A PROFIT 


By CuHartes J. OBERMAYER 
President Greater New York Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


On July 2nd we opened our safe 
deposit vault, which is built to ac- 
commodate 5,000 boxes. Within three 
months, without the opportunity of pre- 
viously advertising this new service, we 
have rented 469 boxes with an income 
of $1,564. That means that if it can 
be continued—and it should be—we 
will have been able to carry the expense 
without any charge or loss to the bank 
from the opening of the vault; in 
other words, it will have paid its own 
way. This is rather remarkable to my 
mind, for I fully expected that it would 
take some time before it could be placed 
on a basis where it would earry itself. 

With these 469 boxes are opened 58 
new accounts. I may say here that 
under the law, no one can rent a box 
without being a depositor in the institu- 
tion. Fifty-eight new people came to 
the bank and opened accounts because 


of their opportunity to rent boxes, 
bringing an initial deposit of $5,500. 
We are charging only $3 for a box 
2x5x24. How ean we do it? 
Let’s see. This vault cost approx. 
imately $60,000. That space 


means 


for 5,000 boxes of the best type there 
is. It has a 15-ton door, of the round 











CHARLES J. OBERMAYER 


modern kind. * At the present time we 
have two men. With five thousand 
boxes it would require three men. Let 
us take the maximum. We have secured 
the services of an experienced man for 
$2,200 a year who is in charge of the 
vault. The patrons of course have to 
identify themselves by signature, prin- 
cipally, before they go down, and the 
man downstairs, upon seeing their card 
of identification, opens their boxes. 
That man gets at this time $1,300. This 
makes $3,500." 

Right here I want to call attention to 
another thing. We have larger boxes 
than the $3 size, and I found, much to 
my surprise, that we had not provided a 
sufficient number of the larger boxes. 
It is only on the small boxes where we 
make this lesser charge, because it is 
the little fellow we want to take care 
of. It is the little fellow in our whole 
business all the way through. We want 
the small man who saves consistently. 
That is the man we want to look after. 
We want to look after him and his 
family right down to the time we take 
his estate, if need be. The charges we 
make on the larger, boxes are on the 
same level as those of any other safe 
deposit company or vault anywhere. 

Five thousand boxes at $3 is $15,000. 
Assuming salaries are $6,000; assum- 
ing the upkeep and maintenance and 
light and heat is $1,000; assuming the 
charge for rental is $2,500; then go 
beyond that for extraordinary expenses 
(I am on the outside in these figures) 
and say $1,500 more. That makes 4 
total of $11,000. The income is $15,000. 
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That is $4,000 net. In these figures I 
have included also depreciation. 

That leaves you with approximately 
$4,000 or better than seven per cent on 
your money. Of course you are not 
going to get this except with time. It 
isn’t a question in rendering this service 
of whether you make money out of it; 
it is collateral to your other banking 
business just as a foreign exchange de- 
partment, as your taking of Liberty 
Bonds, as your service department, as 
your school work, as your industrial 
work. You ean’t count the cost of 
those things if you are extending and 
enlarging the scope of saving and in- 
euleating thrift and the saving idea 
among the masses. 

For instance, every family has some 
valuable paper, if it is only a fire policy, 
or a life policy, or a deed to the home, 
or possibly a few bonds or valuable 
family paper or wills. In the vault we 
are able to give them a place where they 
are secured against fire and burglary 
for less than one cent per day. That 
is the way we are advertising it. 


Geo. D. Harter Bank Issues Booklet 

The Geo. D. Harter Bank of Canton, 
Ohio, has just issued an attractive 32 
page booklet entitled ““Canton’s Largest 
Bank.” It is in reality a pictorial trip 
through the model banking home of the 
institution which was founded fifty- 
seven years ago. 

The booklet not only shows the beauty 
of the model structure, but presents in 
a forceful manner the many con- 
veniences which The Geo. D. Harter 
Bank has adopted as a means for ac- 
commodating its 4500 depositors. 

W. R. Myers, vice president and 
cashier, in commenting upon the 
booklet said, “There has been such a 
demand for this pictorial story of our 
bank from residents of Canton and 
Vieinity and from bankers to whom we 
sent one copy, that the edition is practic- 
ally exhausted. That demand proves 
that as another factor in cementing the 
good will of Canton people for this bank, 
the booklet has been very successful.” 
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‘‘Four Times the Protection of an 
Ordinary Safe Deposit Box’’ 


DIEBOLD BOXES EQUIPPED WITH 


The Automatic Auxiliary Locking Bolt 
rent themselves because of the un- 
usual protection they offer 


DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
PITTSBURGH 





CRACKSMEN FOR YOUR 


PROTECTION 
(Continued from page 13) 

walls, floors, doors and windows of 
ordinary business premises are not suf- 
ficiently resistant to warrant elaborate 
systems; that is to say, a common 
burglar could quickly “smash, grab and 
run” whether the system: were simple 
or elaborate. Another consideration is 
that protective devices are frequently 
portable and almost always exposed. 
Take-down screens are sometimes placed 
in the way of porters who may shove 
boxes against them. They must be re- 
placeable at small cost. Thus a com- 
paratively new but active branch of the 
Laboratories’ work is constantly deal- 
ing with a great variety of protective 
devices for purposes of classification 
and label as in the other departments. 

Alarm systems are classified in two 
ways: First, as to kind of risk, into 
bank alarm systems, which must be very 
sensitive, durable and in many ways 
highly refined; and mereantile alarm 
systems which meet somewhat less ex- 
acting requirements. 


Every system is graded according to 
a schedule of credits. It may “pass” 
its examination, like a small boy in 
school or a candidate for a civil service 
job. There are certain credit points 
for each of the necessary features, and 
if the system does not win a sufficient 
number of these points, it does not 
secure its diploma, i. e., the listing. 

A local mereantile system which wins 
less than 500 points out of 1000 gets 
no recognition at all. From 500 to 700, 
it is graded “C” and the minimum re- 
quirements for Grade “B” is 700 points. 
For central stations and bank systems 
there are similar schedules, but the re- 
quirements are stricter. Those for bank 
systems form a lengthy document which 
covers hundreds of items. Central 
station systems present an additional 
factor, for the physical equipment is 
supplemented by the service rendered 
or supposed to be rendered by the com- 
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pany. As to the latter, claims made in 
advertisements count for nothing; the 
basis of the grading is performance. 
For instance, to get at the important 
item of “average elapsed time in an- 
swering alarms,” engineers not only go 
through the company’s records but 
remain night and day with its forces. 

In order that a system may be listed 
by the Laboratories, its follow-up super- 
vision, as in all other lines, must be 
agreed to by the company. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories’ supervision in- 
cludes the usual periodical inspections 
at factories, as to materials used, work- 
manship, uniformity, ete. In addition 
the Laboratories keeps on examining 
various installations in use and making 
inquiries, to countercheck the service 
rendered by the alarm company. 

The most easily understood type of 
alarm system is the “local” and the 
simplest classification recognized is that. 
of “mercantile.” But even in a local 
mercantile system there are several broad 
requirements all of which must be met. 
These are as follows: 

First. It is not sufficient for a system 
to be well designed and well made; it 
must be maintained in good order by 
the company. 

Second. The rods or wiring must not 
be far enough apart for the burglar to 
be able to spread them and crawl 
through. 


Finally, the gong or siren must be 
heard at least 500 feet under favorable 
conditions. : 

These three requirements seem 
obvious, yet many devices on the market 
do not possess them all. This is one of 
the principal reasons for the Labor- 
atories’ investigations. In testing a 
submitted system, the engineers study 
first of all its general design and con- 
struction. Occasionally they tell the 
manufacturer at this point that unless 
certain improvements are made further 
investigations would be a waste of time. 


Next in order has come the considera- 
tion of the system’s practicability as to 
its installation, use, and maintenance 
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Will this ‘‘burglar’’ be able to disconnect the powerful gong inside the alarm housing without 
breaking the protected wiring under the steel louvres and thus setting off the alarm? The fact 
that he is an expert of the burglary protection division of the Underwriters Laboratories leads one 
to think that the particular system under investigation will be subjected to quite a severe test; 
and the severer the test the higher the rating officially awarded to the system that passes it. 


in business premises—a matter of con- 
siderable work. 

Following this, there are a number 
of laboratory tests, most of them made 
to determine the durability of the 
various parts of the system as well as 
of the entire installation unit. As an 
instance of the durability investigation 
there may be taken the case of a glass 
pane protected with tinfoil ribbon 
applied near its edges in an ornamental 
way. The manufacturer has supplied 
several of a standard size, and the en- 
gineers, disregarding their beauty, put 
them through a strenuous experience. 

One pane is taken to the vibration 
apparatus, and its foil is connected so 
that a buzzer will sound when a break 
oceurs in the cireuit. The pane itself 
is held loosely in steel grooves, and the 
loose play is increased until it rattles 
as much as one-tenth of an inch. At 
the end, if the buzzer has remained 
silent, observations are made neverthe- 
learofpr any,,loegeness that will indicate 
faulty method of foiling. 


Another standard foiled sash is 


clamped vertically and washed twelve 
times, with hot and cold water and 
common cleaning compounds, such as 
ammonia, scouring soap, ete. This 
rarely results in a break in the circuit, 
but the engineers always look for 
scratches, discolorations, turning-up of 
edges of foil strips, ete. Then come 
tests by moist heat, dry heat and others 
reproducing conditions of service, and, 
finally, the burglarious attack tests. 
One of these consists in a number of 
attempts to muffle the gong or otherwise 
to put it out of commission. This is what 
many burglars try first to do, and, in 
duplicating their efforts, the engineers 
make use of clay, tarpaulin, liquid or 
other materials. As everyone knows, 
these gongs are frequently enclosed in 
boxes so wired that tampering will 
ring the gongs. In making this test, 
the housing is set up and connected as 
in use. One of the Laboratories’ ex- 
perts, familiar with it—as burglars may 
be—and provided with proper tools, 
announces his readiness. “Time!” calls 
the observer. The “burglar” works 


swiftly, skillfully, and without Noise, 
because this is an “expert” premeditated 
attack. Suddenly the gong shatters the 
silence. “Fifty seconds,” comments the 
observer. A second method of attack jg 
tried, but just as the engineer seems 
able to insert a sticker in the housing 
the gong clangs once more. Foiled 
again! Is this device burglar-proof? 
Not yet, for the expert smiles and tries 
a third method, which proves success. 
ful. A confidential report containing 
suggestions will be sent to the alarm 
company. 

After using methods involving skill 
and knowledge of the system, others 
are tried, representing the efforts of un- 
skilled burglars. These “amateur” 
attacks consist in desperately speedy 
drilling, sawing, chiseling, hammering, 
prying, and so on. All this work js 
attended with more or less suspicious 
noise, and depends for its chance of 
success upon the speed with which it is 
earried forward. This taking of time 
is therefore an important part of the 
test. 

The next series of attacks is made 
upon the protection wiring. This may 
at first appear to be impregnable, but 
engineers thoroughly acquainted with 
the system now get to work and event- 
ually are able to pass through without 
sending an alarm. However, if it 
proves to be a long and difficult process, 
the system is regarded as affording 
much more than the usual degree of 
protection. 

Where electricity is involved, the fire 
hazard cannot be overlooked, for no 
business man wishes to pay for bur- 
glary protection the price of a pos 
sible fire. Underwriters’ Laboratories 
therefore investigates and tests the 
system from that angle. 

In addition to laboratory work, the 
engineers look over the materials and 
workmanship of existing installations 
by the alarm company, make tests at 
these points and ask the users many 
questions about attempted burglaries, 
trouble calls and their causes, false 
alarms, and the frequency and extent of 
the inspections made by the company. 
Such inquiries are supplemented by 
correspondence with other users. In- 
spections are also made at the factory 
itself, to determine the suitability of 
the equipment used in the manufacture 
of the system, and other points that 
would affect the ultimate protection af- 
forded by the system as manufactured. 

The “central station” systems lay an 
especial emphasis on the well-known 
human equation. Of what avail is it 
for the burglar to incite the alarm and 
for the alarm faithfully to register that 
fact in a cenfral station, unless there 
be a speedy response by able and 
courageous guards? Here, indeed, is 
a class of investigations so complicated 
and technieal because of the facfors 
it involves, that no attempt will be made 
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THE RIVET-GRIP SYSTEM 
of 
BANK VAULT REENFORCEMENT 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CLEVELAND 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ST. LOUIS 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS 


HE vaults of the above four main Federal Reserve Banks are 
four of the strongest vaults in the world. They are designed 

to resist all kinds of attack and are impregnable. . 
To build these vaults and attain the desired results it was nec- 
essary to use the most efficient and strongest method of reinforcing 


the concrete walls and slabs. 


THE RIVET-GRIP SYSTEM ADOPTED 


Before choosing the method and type of 
reinforcing to be used in these mighty struc- 
tures, a vast exhaustive analysis and study 
of every type was conducted. 

This study was carried on for over a year, 
and when completed, THE RIVET-GRIP 
SYSTEM of Bank Vault reinforcement was 
chosen. 

THE RIVET-GRIP SYSTEM offered the 
most practical and economical method of 
construction possible, which when tested by 
experts with the most modern and powerful 
means of attack known, gave more protective 
resistance per dollar of expenditure than any 
other method of reinforcement ever devised. 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT THAT RIVET- 
GRIP WAS CHOSEN ON ALL FOUR 
OF THE ABOVE MAIN FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BANKS AFTER THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE TESTS. 

THE RIVET-GRIP SYSTEM is applica- 
ble to any kind or size of bank vault. While 
the underlying principles are the same, there 
are different types to balance various door 
sizes and thicknesses. 

THE RIVET-GRIP SYSTEM has been 
used in over a hundred commercial banks 
all over the country. A study of the follow- 
ing list will give an idea of its extensive use. 


A Partial List of Banks Whose Vaults Are Constructed 
Using the Rivet-Grip System 


Pittsburgh Branch of Cleveland Federal Reserve 

Mellon National Bank : . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. . » New York City 
Union Trust Co. (two branches) . . Cleveland, Ohio 
Highland Park State Bank . _. Chicago, III. 
Discount Corporation . . . New York City 
Braddock National Bank . . Braddock, Pa. 
Atlantic National Bank Charleston, S. C. 
Exchange National Bank . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bank of Manhattan (branch) 
Terre Haute Trust Co. . . 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co, 
Home Savings Bank 

Society for Savings ‘ 
American Trust & a 
Thurmont Bank 

Kingston Trust Co. : 
Capitol Building & Loan Ass'n . 


New York City 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

. Toledo, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Evansville, Ind. 
‘Thurmont, Maryland 
Kingston, New York 
. Topeka, Kansas 


THE CONCRETE 
REINFORCING & ENGINEERING CO. 


2735 Prospect Avenue 


CLEVELAND, OHIQ 
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Will this ‘‘burglar’’ be able to disconnect the powerful gong inside the alarm housing without 
breaking the protectei wiring under the steel louvres and thus setting off the alarm? The fact 
that he is an expert of the burglary protection division of the Underwriters Laboratories leads one 
to think that the particular system under investigation will be subjected to quite a severe test; 
and the severer the test the higher the rating officially awarded to the system that passes it. 


in business premises—a matter of con- 
siderable work. 

Following this, there are a number 
of laboratory tests, most of them made 
to determine the durability of the 
various parts of the system as well as 
of the entire installation unit. As an 
instance of the durability investigation 
there may be taken the case of a glass 
pane protected with tinfoil ribbon 
applied near its edges in an ornamental 
way. The manufacturer has supplied 
several of a standard size, and the en- 
gineers, disregarding their beauty, put 
them through a strenuous experience. 

One pane is taken to the vibration 
apparatus, and its foil is connected so 
that a buzzer will sound when a break 
oceurs in the cireuit. The pane itself 
is held loosely in steel grooves, and the 
loose play is inereased until it rattles 
as much as one-tenth of an inch. At 
the end, if the buzzer has remained 
silent, observations are made neverthe- 
iess for any looseness that will indicate 
faulty method of foiling. 


Another standard foiled sash is 


clamped vertically and washed twelve 
times, with hot and cold water and 
common cleaning compounds, such as 
ammonia, scouring soap, ete. This 
rarely results in a break in the cireuit, 
but the engineers always look for 
seratches, discolorations, turning-up of 
edges of foil strips, ete. Then come 
tests by moist heat, dry heat and others 
reproducing conditions of service, and, 
finally, the burglarious attack tests. 
One of these consists in a number of 
attempts to muffle the gong or otherwise 
to put it out of commission. This is what 
many burglars try first to do, and, in 
duplicating their efforts, the engineers 
make use of clay, tarpaulin, liquid or 
other materials. As everyone knows, 
these gongs are frequently enclosed in 
boxes so wired that tampering will 
ring the gongs. In making this test, 
the housing is set up and connected as 
in use. One of the Laboratories’ ex- 
perts, familiar with it—as burglars may 
be—and provided with proper tools, 
announces his readiness. “Time!” calls 
the observer. The “burglar” works 


swiftly, skillfully, and without Noise, 
because this is an “expert” premeditated 
attack. Suddenly the gong shatters the 
silence. “Fifty seconds,” comments the 
observer. A second method of attack ig 
tried, but just as the engineer seems 
able to insert a sticker in the housing 
the gong clangs once more. Foiled 
again! Is this device burglar-proof? 
Not yet, for the expert smiles and tries 
a third method, which proves success. 
ful. A confidential report containing 
suggestions will be sent to the alarm 
company. 

After using methods involving skill 
and knowledge of the system, others 
are tried, representing the efforts of un- 
skilled burglars. These “amateur” 
attacks consist in desperately speedy 
drilling, sawing, chiseling, hammering, 
prying, and so on. All this work js 
attended with more or less suspicious 
noise, and depends for its chance of 
suecess upon the speed with which it is 
carried forward. This taking of time 
is therefore an important part of the 
test. 

The next series of attacks is made 
upon the protection wiring. This may 
at first appear to be impregnable, but 
engineers thoroughly acquainted with 
the system now get to work and event- 
ually are able to pass through without 
sending an alarm. However, if it 
proves to be a long and difficult process, 
the system is regarded as affording 
much more than the usual degree of 
protection. 

Where electricity is involved, the fire 
hazard cannot be overlooked, for no 
business man wishes to pay for bur- 
glary protection the price of a pos 
sible fire. Underwriters’ Laboratories 
therefore investigates and tests the 
system from that angle. 

In addition to laboratory work, the 
engineers look over the materials and 
workmanship of existing installations 
by the alarm company, make tests at 
these points and ask the users many 
questions about attempted burglaries, 
trouble calls and their causes, false 
alarms, and the frequency and extent of 
the inspections made by the company. 
Such inquiries are supplemented by 
correspondence with other users. In- 
spections are also made at the factory 
itself, to determine the suitability of 
the equipment used in the manufacture 
of the system, and other points that 
would affect the ultimate protection af- 
forded by the system as manufactured. 

The “central station” systems lay al 
especial emphasis on the well-known 
human equation. Of what avail is it 
for the burglar to incite the alarm and 
for the alarm faithfully to register that 
fact in a cenfral station, unless there 
be a speedy response by able and 
courageous guards? Here, indeed, is 
a class of investigations so complicated 
and technical because of the facfors 
it involves, that no attempt will be made 
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THE RIVET-GRIP SYSTEM 
of 
BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CLEVELAND 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ST. LOUIS 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS 


HE vaults of the above four main Federal Reserve Banks are 
four of the strongest vaults in the world. They are designed 

to resist all kinds of attack and are impregnable. 
To build these vaults and attain the desired results it was nec- 
essary to use the most efficient and strongest method of reinforcing 


the concrete walls and slabs. 


THE RIVET-GRIP SYSTEM ADOPTED 


Before choosing the method and typé of 
reinforcing to be used in these mighty struc- 
tures, a vast exhaustive analysis and study 
of every type was conducted. 

This study was carried on for over a year, 
and when completed, THE RIVET-GRIP 
SYSTEM of Bank Vault reinforcement was 
chosen. 

THE RIVET-GRIP SYSTEM offered the 
most practical and economical method of 
construction possible, which when tested by 
experts with the most modern and powerful 
means of attack known, gave more protective 
resistance per dollar of expenditure than any 
other method of reinforcement ever devised. 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT THAT RIVET- 
GRIP WAS CHOSEN ON ALL FOUR 
OF THE ABOVE MAIN FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BANKS AFTER THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE TESTS. 

THE RIVET-GRIP SYSTEM is applica- 
ble to any kind or size of bank vault. While 
the underlying principles are the same, there 
are different types to balance various door 
sizes and thicknesses. 

THE RIVET-GRIP SYSTEM has been 
used in over a hundred commercial banks 
all over the country. A study of the follow- 
ing list will give an idea of its extensive use. 


A Partial List of Banks Whose Vaults Are Constructed 
Using the Rivet-Grip System 


Pittsburgh Branch of Cleveland Federal Reserve 
Mellon National Bank . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. . » New York City 
Union Trust Co. (two branches) . . Cleveland, Ohio 
Highland Park State Bank . . Chicago, III. 
Discount Corporation . . . New York City 
Braddock National Bank . Braddock, Pa. 
Atlantic National Bank Charleston, S. C. 
Exchange National Bank . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bank of Manhattan (branch) 
Terre Haute Trust Co. . 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co. 
Home Savings Bank 

Society for Savings ; 
American Trust & Savings 
Thurmont Bank : 
Kingston Trust Co. . q 
Capitol Building & Loan Ass'n . 


. New York City 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

. Toledo, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 

. Evansville, Ind. 
Thurmont, Maryland 
Kingston, New York 
. Topeka, Kansas 


THE CONCRETE 
REINFORCING & ENGINEERING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2735 Prospect Avenue 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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With so many expert bank burglars at large it becomes important to make sure that bank 
vault burglar alarm systems cannot be silenced or otherwise defeated even by skilled yeggs working 
from Saturday evening to Monday morning. This picture shows one of these systems, completely 
assembled and set up to represent conditions in a bank, being ‘‘attacked’’ by two of the Labora- 
tories’ experts, to determine just how much reliance bankers may place in it. 


even to outline it, more than to say that 
it concerns both the physical equipment 
and the protection service. 

In their usual metriculous fashion, the 
engineers put all the physical elements 
through the necessary tests, and to this 
study they add that of the forces em- 
ployed by the company, inside and out- 
side, clerical, technical and special— 
their selection, experience, qualifications 
and special training, and their sizes and 
distribution: the equipment of the 
guards and the travel facilities provided 
for them and the relations of the com- 
pany with the policy department of 
every city in which it operates central 
offices. 

Safety deposit boxes are received 
from the manufacturers in typical sec- 
tions of from 20 to 50 boxes. 
various 


Using 
of en- 
trance are devised—some attended by 
noise and almost silent. Each 
method is used on several boxes, and 


tools, several methods 


others 


by the time every box has been entered 
and the results analyzed, the engineers 


are able to judge of the degree of their 
resistance. 

An interesting class of mechanism is 
that of “relocking devices,” used 
mostly on bank vault doors. Their pur- 
pose is to foil burglars in an unex- 
pected way: When a hole is drilled in 
the steel plate, or cut with a torch, or 
when the combination is dynamited, or 
punched out with a sledge, there is a 
click and the bolt bars are doubly se- 
cured, so that the burglar would have 
to eut a hole large enough to pass 
through in order to get in. 

In examining these deviees the en- 
gineers proceed as engineers, but in 
testing them there is but one effective 
way—and they follow it. They break 
in! When they get through, the goods 
under test are fit only for the junk 
dealer, but the result is that the grade 
of the relocking device has been scien- 
tifically determined under the many and 
minute requirements of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ standard. 

That the foregoing tests are not made 
in a spirit of over-fussiness is proved by 





the police records of every city. The 
rewards of burglary have been alto. 
gether too large in proportion to jt 
perils, and the safety of the public ealls 
for every possible effort to eut down 
this class of crime. If it be argued that 
many of the tests are directed againg 
the operation of the super-burglar jt 
may be answered that this class of gifted 
specialists is responsible for many of 
the biggest robberies and is a constant 
incentive to his lesser brethren. 

On the other hand, it is doubtless true 
that cruder criminals, like the “yeggs” 
and the “snateh robbers,” constitute 
much greater menace because they are 
so much more numerous. From the 
very simplicity and quickness of their 
operations they are extremely hard to 
deal with. 

In the robbery of a New York ware 
house the robbers evidently knew the 
exact limits covered by the alarm system 
reporting to a central office. Going in 
a motor truck to a point as far away 
as possible from the building they ex. 
pected to rob, they broke a window with 
a brick, thus sending in an alarm, and 
sped on to their real objective. The 
first alarm sounded in the central office 
and armed guards were at once dis- 
patched in a waiting automobile. But 
on reaching this place, they found 
merely a broken window which they 
reported on their return to the central 
office. In the meantime, the second 
alarm had come in from a point 4 
number of blocks distant and before 
the guards could reach this second point, 
the robbers had had six minutes in 
which to make their haul. 

For such reasons, many inventors are 
now working on efforts to combine 
alarms with apparatus for furnishing 
resistance, in order to delay the burglar. 

What then is the result of all these 
painstaking labors? Are they of any 
use, the cynic may inquire, since almost 
every paper chronicles new and _ suc- 
cessful burglaries? Why not simply 
concede that the thieves have the best 
of the battle of wits, and save the 
trouble and expense of toilsome tests! 
To such questions it may be answered 
that the tests are still too new for their 
results to have been applied in more 
than a small percentage of their total 
possibilities. Furthermore, as is true 
in the case of fire, it is one thing to 
prevent burglary, considered in the 
abstract and aggregate, and quite an- 
other thing to prevent individual bur 
glaries. , This latter result has most eer- 
tainly been attained in very many casé. 

The products of American inventive 
ability, selected and classified by sciet- 
tifie tests that have only recently beet 
made available, and backed by an il- 
centive in the form of reduced rates for 
burglary insurance, should lead, in time, 
to the wide installation of approved 
devices, and then ultimately to a marked 
reduction of burglary itself. 
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"THE New York Trust Company 

offers to corporations, firms and 
individuals, a thoroughly modern and 
complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed credit 
information service which is available 
to customers. 


SS ___ 


Special conveniences are offered to those 
engaged in foreign trade. These include 
foreign credit information and current 
data bearing upon foreign markets and 
trade opportunities. 


a — re — 


Long experience, covering the entire 
field of trust service, enables us to offer 
unexcelled facilities for the administra- 
tion of all personal and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits - - - - $27,500,000 


gee 
ae 


-—3 


100 Broapway 
57TH St. & FirtH AVE. 
40TH St. & Mapison AVE. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT TRUST COMPANY 
BensamMin W. Morais, Architect 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


\ TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus $16,800,000 | HARTFORD, CONN. 


NTERNATIONAL 


MPORTS AND EXPORTS FINANCED 
NDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


CCEPTANCE 


RBITRAGE AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
DVICE AND INFORMATION 


ANK, INc. 


ONDS AND SECURITIES 
ULLION AND METALS 


equipped with 


FRINK 
Reflectors 


Our Engineering Department is co-operating 
with the leading architects in laying out and 
designing the lighting of prominent buildings 
throughout the country. We hope we can be 
of service to you. 


i 


i. 


“Specify Frink Reflectors” 


LP FRINK, Inc. 


24th St. and 10th Ave., New York 


Cuicaco, Int. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. _ PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Monadnock Bldg. 77 O'Farrell Street Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. CLEVELAND, OHIO CINCINNATI, OHIO 
161 Summer Street 992 The Arcade 601 2D N. Bk. Bldg. 
Detroit, MIcn. SEATTLE, WASH. LoulsviLte, Ky. 
325 State Street 609 Seaboard Bldg. 415 West Main Street 
St. Louts, Mo. ATLANTA, Ga. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
PAUL M. WARBURG: F. ABBOT GOODHUE 1415 Pine Street 1526 Candler Bldg. 426 Jefferson Co.Bk.Bldg. 


Chairman President 


bi Sis 


Sis 


“Old World Experience and New World Enterprise” 


CANADA 
Associated with Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd. 
64 Belair Ave., MONTREAL 


31 Pine Street, New York 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 











The State and City Bank and Trust 
Company of Richmond, Virginia will 
erect a new bank building to cost 
$1,000,000 at Main and Ninth Streets. 

Formal opening of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank of New York, W. C. 
Durant’s new banking enterprise, took 
place on October 10. The new bank is 
located in the Fisk building at Broad- 
way and Fifty-seventh Street. 

A new bank building to cost $50,000 
will be constructed for the Security 
National Bank of Norman, Oklahoma. 

The C. P. N. Realty Corporation of 
New York has filed plans for a one story 
bank building, 25x101 feet, to cost 
$75,000 at 116 Broadway. 





The Lineoln Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago is planning to 
enlarge its present quarters. 


ixtensive alterations are being made 
to the three story brick building at the 
northeast corner of Beale Avenue and 
Hernando Street, Memphis, Tennessee 
for new quarters for the Fraternal 
Savings Bank and Trust Company. 
The bank will occupy part of the 
ground floor. <A terra cotta front is 
being installed and the interior re- 
modeled. The upper floors will be 
arranged for offices. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of a one story bank building, 
50x80 feet, for the Hot Spring County 
*Bank of Donaldson, Arkansas, recently 
organized. 


Ten thousand people inspected the 
new building of the Northern Central 
Trust Company at Broad Street and 
Erie Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania at its formal opening. The bank 
is built of granite and sandstone, and 
includes, besides its outside offices, a 
large room for the accommodation of 
building associations. 


Plans are being drawn for a bank, 
office and apartment building to cost 
$250,000, two stories high, for the 
Harlem State Savings Bank, Forest 
Park, Illinois. 





Plans are being drawn for a new 
bank building for the Fidelity Savings 
Bank, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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Work has been started on the new 
bank building for the Bank of Cabin 
Creek, West Virginia. It will cost 
about $25,000. 


A modern bank vault is being built 
for the Security State Bank, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Heavy steel rods, running 
in a network through the walls, have 
been doubled in quantity and the walls 
have been inereased in thickness. The 
latest type of burglar alarm system is 
being installed and a close network of 
cables is being laid within the walls so 
that any attempt to tamper with the 
wall at any point will cause a shrill 
alarm. The latest in vault door equip- 
ment will be obtained from the York 
Safe and Lock Company and all auto- 
matie devices and alarms in the massive 
vault door and entrance, besides heavy 
deposit boxes will be provided. 


Application has been made by the 
Greenpoint Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
New York, for permission to open a 
branch office at 467-469 Vanderbilt 
Avenue. 


The Planters’ Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Nashville, Arkansas moved into 
its new $50,000 building. The building 
which is a beautiful structure, is modern 
throughout. George H. Bell, former 
president of the Arkansas Bankers As- 
sociation, is cashier of the bank and 
Dr. W. H. Toland, president. 


The Bank of Napa, Napa, California 
is erecting a new bank building. 


Alterations to its bank building have 
been planned by the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company, New York City. 

The Mercantile Trust Company, 
Petaluma, California is planning to 
erect a large bank building. 


The Waukegan National Bank, 
Waukegan, Illinois will erect an eight 
story bank and office building to cost 
$750,000. F 


The board of directors of the Camp- 
bellville Bank, Campbellville, Pennsyl- 
vania at a recent meeting re-elected its 


officers. They are: H. K. Kreider, 
president; Joseph M. Brandt, vice 
president; William B. Horst, cashier 


and Ethan Kreider, assistant cashier. 
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A bank, office and apartment building 
to cost $70,000 will be constructed for 





the New National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
Alterations amounting to $100,000 


will be made to the twelve story bank 
and office building of the Realty Con- 
struction Corporation of Brooklyn, New 
York. 


Plans are being drawn for making 
alterations to the Buffalo Trust Com- 
pany’s bank building of Buffalo, New 
York. 

The Union National Bank, Sche. 
nectady, New York, is planning the 
erection of a five story bank and office 
building. 





The Ocean Grove National Bank, 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey will erect a 
one story building to cost $90,000. 


A new two story bank building to 
cost $40,000 will be ¢érected for the 





State Bank of New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
@ =}; 
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WE DESIGN AND 
BUILD BANKS 


We Invite Thorough Investigation by 
Prospective Builders 


Our system produces maximum conven- 
ience for Banker and Customer—and at 
minimum expenditure. 


The W. W. BEACH COMPANY 


Engineers Architects Builders 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


“Better Buildings in Less Time at 
Lower Cost” 
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Chemical National to Open 
Fifth Avenue Office 

The Chemical National Bank, New 
York City, known as “Old Bullion,” will 
open a Fifth Avenue office within a 
short time in the Burton Building at 
Fifth Avenue and 29th Street. This 
will be the Chemical’s first office out- 
side of its main location which is at 
270 Broadway facing City Hall where 
it has been for 73 years. The Chemical 
opened as the first bank on Broadway 
just 99 years ago at 216 Broadway 
facing St. Paul’s Church. 

The opening of this office marks a 
significant step in the Chemical’s pioneer- 
ing but conservative policy and will be 
a fitting part of the banks celebration 
next year of its one hundredth anni- 
versary. 

The exact date of the opening of the 
Fifth Avenue office is not fixed but it 
will probably be early in 1924. This 
Fifth Avenue office will be in charge 
of Wilbur F. Crook, vice president, who 
will be assisted by other officers and 
staff. 

The Chemical Bank was given the 
name “Old Bullion” in 1857 when it was 
the only bank to continue specie pay- 
ments. 


The Windsor Locks Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company of Windsor Locks, 
Connecticut is planning new bank 
quarters. 





Plans are being drawn for making 
alterations to the Massachusetts Co- 
operative Bank, Clinton, Massachusetts. 


A new bank building is planned by 
the Elm City National Bank, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


A new four story bank building will 
be constructed for the Armstrong 
County Trust Company, Kittanning, 
Pennsylvania. 


Plans have been drawn for a new 
branch bank building of The American 
Security and Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It will be one story high, 


30x100 feet and will cost $75,000. 


A fourteen story bank and office 
building will be erected for the Third 
National Bank, Dayton, Ohio, to cost 
$1,500,000. 

Plans are being drawn for a $60,000 
bank and office building, two stories 
high, for the Cleveland Trust Company, 
Bedford, Ohio. 


Plans are being drawn for a bank, 
store and office building to cost between 
$50,000 and $75,000 for the Citizens 
National Bank, Knoxville, Iowa. It 
will be a three story structure. 





MACOMB COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 


Lenox, Michigan 
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Plans are being drawn for remodeling 
the Citizens Bank of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 


A braneh bank building will be 
erected by the Dime Savings Bank, 
Detroit, Michigan. It will be one story 
high and will cost $35,000. 


, The Kimball Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago is having plans drawn 
for the construction of a new two story 
bank and office building to cost $175,000. 


A five story bank and office building 
will be erected for the Marquette State 
Bank, Chicago. 


The Melrose Park State Bank, Mel- 
rose Park, Illinois is planning the con- 
struction of a one story bank building 
to eost $75,000. 


An eight story bank and office build- 
ing, 150x150 feet will be erected for the 
Waukegan National Bank, Waukegan, 
Illinois to cost $500,000. 

The Dulaney National Bank, Mar- 
shall, Illinois plans to remodel its bank 
building. This will probably be in the 
spring of 1924. 


The Kings First National Bank, 
Kings Park, New York plans the con- 
struction of a new bank building. 


Banks Built, Remodeled, 


Planned, Designed, 


ESIGNED and being built under 


our 


“FIXED FEE” plan. 


Write us for information regarding 
building your bank. Expert advice. 


No obligation for consultation 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 


Bank Builders 
1438 First National Bank Building 


“ACTUAL COST” 


plus 


Equipped 


ERE is a typical example of the many 


handsome, substantial, practical bank 


occupancy 


buildings and interiors that we have planned, 
designed, built and equipped ready for 


Additional photographs, floor 


plans, sketches and suggestions are yours 


Chicago, II]. 


for the asking. 


Write for a copy of our illustrated 
portfolio showing photographic views 
of bank exteriors and 


interiors. 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT CO. 


807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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S. W. STRAUS & CO. ERECTS 
32 STORY BUILDING 


The sky-piercing tower of a new 
bank and office building is about to 
rise among the huge structures of 
Chicago. 

It is the magnificent Straus building 
on Michigan Avenue and _ Jackson 
Boulevard which will be ready for oe- 
cupaney before May Ist, 1924. This 
massive structure with its tower will 
rise to a height of thirty-two stories. 
The building will take the form of 
a hollow square, built around the 
perimeter of the lot with an inside light 
court surrounded by offices. The best 
examples of Florentine architecture will 
be followed. The exterior will be of 
Indiana Limestone. On the Michigan 
Avenue side the center section, about 
80 feet across, will be set back two or 
three feet from the line of the corner 
sections and carried up into the great 
tower. 





















































































































































This set-back develops a very in- 
teresting architectural treatment which 














Bank Pierces Skyline 
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carries vertical lines into 
a gigantie tower, and also 
breaks the Michigan Ave- 
nue front, adding a note 
of distinction quite unlike 
anything now existing in 
Chicago. 

One of the distinctive 
features of the Straus 
building is the interesting 
manner in which the 
design has been perfected 
to make all of the rentable 
space available and com- 
bine a very attractive ex- 
terior treatment secured 
by the set-back on Mich- 
igan Avenue leading up to 
the tower. 


In the new building will 


be located one of the 
largest safe deposit in- 
stallations in Chicago, 


providing for 20,000 boxes. 
The rentable area on the 
ground floor will be oe- 
eupied by shops with at- 
tractive display windows 
on Michigan Avenue and 
Jackson Boulevard. 

There will also be located 
on the street floor two 
building entraneces—o ne 
on Jackson Boulevard and 
one on Michigan Avenue; 
in addition the great arch 
entrance on Michigan 
Avenue leading to the bank 
floor, which, together with 
the third, fourth, fifth and 





sixth floors, will be oe- 
eupied by S. W. Straus 


& Company for the con- 
duct of their investment 
bond business. This arch 
will be one of the out- 
standing architectural fea- 
tures of the new building. 

It will probably be the largest building 
penetration of its kind in the city, ex- 
tending four floors in height. The glass 
panels in the arch will be covered with 
a bronze tracery of exquisite design. 

The banking room, which will be one 
of the largest and most beautiful in Chi- 
cago, will extend the full depth of the 
lot—171 feet and 135 feet in width, 
with a ceiling height of 42 feet. The 
room, which will have a heavy marble 
treatment with a bronze coffered ceil- 
ing, will have two mezzanine floors—the 
lower exposed to the banking room and 
the upper enclosed. Private elevators 
will serve that zone of the building 
oceupied by S. W. Straus & Co. 

The section of the building above the 
sixth floor to be oceupied by office 
tenants has been most efficiently laid 
out. The typical office units in the 
building will be 26 feet from the 
windows to the corridor ‘line and slightly 
in excess of 17 feet in width. This 
unity, it has been proved by experience, 








is the ideal office size, allowing for an 
adequate reception room off the or. 
ridor with two private offices extending 
to the windows—a “T” shaped sub- 
division. 

The size of the lot on which the 
Straus building is being erected is ap. 
proximately 161 feet on Michigan 
Avenue by 171 feet on Jackson 
Boulevard, or an area of close to 28,000 
square feet. There will be in addition 
to the space oceupied by S. W. Straus 
& Co., approximately 400,000 square 
feet of rentable area in the building. 

The giant structure, of which Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White are the ar- 
chitects, will be the largest building on 
the superb Michigan Avenue skyline, 
and one of the finest examples of bank 
and office building architecture in the 
world. 





Bank Advertisers Attend 
Direct Mail Meeting 

The Financial Advertisers Depart- 
mental of the St. Louis Ad Club, whose 
membership consists of representatives 
of St. Louis banks, investment and trust 
companies, gave a special luncheon at 
the Missouri Athletic Association, 
Thursday, October 25th to many pron- 
inent out-of-town financial advertising 
men attending the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association convention, held in St. 
Louis, October 24-25-26th. 

C. H. Handerson, publicity manager, 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
was the principal speakér. He spoke 
on “What A Financial Advertiser Can 
Learn From Industrial Advertising.” 

Mr. Handerson pointed out that a 
bank advertiser has a very real ad- 
vantage in that he is dealing directly 
with the most vital nerve in the human 
body, namely, the pocketbook nerve, 
whereas many manufacturers have to 
strain in order to touch a similar vital 
chord or instinct. 

He pointed out that banks are suf- 
fering not from a want of advertising 
or from a lack of service, but rather 
from a lack of proper merchandising 
of their services—defining “merchandis- 
ing” as a means of making the service 
more convenient, more attractive, more 
desirable, or more concrete. 

Considerable merriment followed his 
thrust at the banker, who discharged his 
advertising man “because he had _ not 
had a new idea in three months.” 


A $50,000 bank building will be 
erected for the Security National Bank 
of Norman, Oklahoma. 


The First National Bank of Porter- 
ville, California plans the construction 
of a new bank building. 


Alterations amounting to $40,000 will 
be made to the seven story bank build- 
ing of the Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York City. 
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suf- Good sense! Tnat uncommon wisdom 


sing termed “common sense” is never better 
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sing employed than in the selection of Terra 
ndis- Cotta for banking or other commercial 


a buildings. 
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Serving the requirements of economy and 
permanent investment valuation, Terra 
Cotta of Midland manufacture, is in 
addition, one of the most beautiful of 
building materials: flexible, colorful and 
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Broapway STRAND THEATER . 
Chicago ever-lastingly perfect. 


A. L. Levy, Architect 
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MIDLAND TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


will 105 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Floor plan of the Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Connecticut, showing special rest-rocms for men and wcmen near the entrance. 
The interior of the ladies’ room is pictured on the opposite page, and the exterior and interior of the bank are shown below. 


DESIGNING THE BANK INTERIOR 
TO SECURE RESULTS 


Efficient arrangement of public area 
and working quarters plus accurate 
departmental division make for success 


By ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer, New York City 


HE appearance of the interior of 
the bank is a matter of outstanding 
importance to the banker. While it is 
necessary for the prospective depositors 
to be induced to enter the bank as a 
result of the bank’s prestige, advertis- 
ing, or the exterior of its building, these 
must be supported by a suitable interior 
or the eustomer will not be inclined to 
do business there. 
What, therefore, is essential in the 


Exterior of The Greenwich Trust Company, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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design of a bank’s interior? 

First of all an appearance of sub- 
stantiality. When it comes to the 
handling and safeguarding of money 
no one desires an aspect of triviality or 
flippancy. 

Next, businesslike _ responsibility. 
This implies dignity coupled with up- 
to-date arrangements for handling bus- 
iness. Openness that makes inspection 
and supervision simple and easy is also 
desirable. The interior should suggest 
a cheerful atmosphere that extends a 
hand of welcome rather than repels by 
austerity. 

By what design and arrangement are 
these things to be obtained? 

One fundamental element is that a 
distinct division is needed between the 
space for the public and the space for 
the bank’s working foree. If too much 
space is given to the public the em- 
ployes are apt to be so crowded that 
service is impaired. On the other hand 
if too much space is given to the em- 
ployes and not enough to the public the 
result is congestion at the wickets and 
in the lobby in general which is likely 
to cause customers to be dissatisfied. 

Therefore, one of the very first con- 
siderations in the treatment of a bank’s 
interior is to arrive at the proper divi- 
sion between the amount of space 


needed for the depositors and employes. 
In this connection when arriving at this 
division of space the designer must 
always bear in mind that a bank never 
stands still. It goes forward or back- 
ward. It needs more space or it has 
to close its doors. Ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred it needs more space, and 
this in a very short time. Therefore, 
when allocating the space for the two 
great sections of the bank, the employes 


Interior view of The Greenwich Trust_Com- 
pany, Greenwich, Conn. 
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and the public, care should be taken to 
allow for future expansion without 
putting the bank to the expense of ac- 
quiring more property, making expen- 
sive changes, or distributing the organ- 
ization by throwing departments from 
their proper environment in the en- 
deavor to readjust the bank’s premises 
to meet the needs of development. 

Therefore, in laying out the bank, the 
departments should be so arranged that 
it is always possible, as time goes on, 
to pick out certain of these without 
injury to themselves or those adjacent 
to them, and place them in an entirely 
different part of the bank upon a mez- 
zanine, on the second floor, or in dif- 
ferent quarters entirely, if this becomes 
essential for the bank’s continued 
growth. 

The accurate subdivision of these 
two sections, once the main arrangement 
has been decided upon, make for suc- 
cessfully handling of the bank more 
than anything else. The employes sec- 
tion includes officers’ space, tellers’ 
cages, general counter space for depart- 
ments which do not necessarily have 
cages, bookkeepers, stenographers, mail- 
ing departments, ete., and soundproof 
rooms, together with those for the bank’s 
use such as conference rooms, ete., 
which might be considered as common 
to the main divisions. 

Primarily, the officers should be 
readily accessible, but each should be 
so situated as to be far enough from 
each other that a customer sitting beside 
anyone does not have all of his con- 
versation overheard by other depositors. 
Consultation rooms, or the president’s 
room should be readily accessible as 
important matters often have to be 
taken up with the president, or two or 
three officers are called into confer- 
ence, or two or three persons have to 
consult with one officer, and it is not 
desirable for a long distance to have to 
be traversed before these meetings can 
be held. 

In moderately sized banks the officers 
should be adjacent to the entrance as 
in eases of that sort the customers who 
have the accounts themselves visit the 
banks. In very large institutions it is 
essential to have some junior officers 
near the door, but the senior officers 
can be almost anywhere within reason- 
able access, for in that case most of the 
business is either done by correspond- 
ence or through employes, and the 
principals only come into the bank on 
important matters, in which ease it is 
desirable they be given accommodation 
that is eminently satisfactory rather 
than giving it to them as soon as they 
enter the door. In fact the majority 
of such clients prefer, to be not con- 
spicuous rather than otherwise. 

The rotation essential to the efficient 
working of the various tellers’ cages, of 
course, is important to-day to every 
banker, but the size of the cage is a 
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A corner in the beautiful and attractive ladies’ room of The Gre >nwich Trust Company, Green. 
wich, Conn. A room like this a real investment for the bank. 


very uncertain quantity to many. A 
cage that is as small as possible to con- 
tain everything that is necessary and 
give reasonable latitude for motion is 
the most desirable. A too large cage 
causes too many unnecessary steps, 
whereas the too small cage makes the 
teller keep too much of his material at 
a distance, and it is always advisable 
to lay out a number of cages more than 
are needed for the moment in any bank 
improvement for at certain rush times 
in any bank the availability of one or 
two additional cages, or more, according 
to the size of the bank gives a satisfac- 
tion to customers that can seldom be 
given by any other means. People 
with money to deposit or money to take 
out dislike to be unduly delayed .or 
forced into a crowd of others whether 
they are attend ng the bank for similar 
purposes or not. 

With the latest systems of book- 
keeping the individual paying and re- 
ceiving teller with the bookkeeper in 
immediate proximity behind has to a 
very large extent changed the disposi- 
tion of the cage, the counters, and 


bookkeeping desks. The large book- 
keeping desk is not used as frequently 
as it used to be. The small adding 
machine which can be wheeled about 
and occupies very much less space is 
now the most desirable and economical 
method of handling this part of the 
bank’s business. 


In the larger banks the secretaries, or 
stenographers are usually placed in 
close proximity to the officer they work 
for, using, of course, noiseless machines. 
This gives the double advantage of 
saving the officer’s time and also en- 
abling customers to obtain information 
regarding the officer while he himself 
is away. The general group of stenog- 
raphers for the bank and those using 
noisy machines, ete., should be kept in 
soundproof rooms particularly during 
office hours, and we are now working 
these out in certain instances by putting 
these soundproof rooms immediately 
behind the tellers’ cages, so that the 
individual bookkeepers’ cages and 
tellers are in direct contact with them. 

Mailing departments can with ad- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


BUILDING NEARING COMPLETION 
SINGLE CONTRACT FOR ENTIRE BUILDING 


ARCHITECTURE 


CONSTRUCTION 


EQUIPMENT 


A. MOORMAN & CO. 
BANK BUILDERS 


SAINT PAUL 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET—"“THE BANK BUILDERS” 


Contract has been awarded by the 
Citizens Trust Company, Patchogue, 
New York for the erection of a new 
one story bank and office building to 
cost $50,000. 


The Commonwealth Bank of New 
York has purchased a site 40x100 feet 
for a new bank building. 


The new $250,000 home of the 
Cottage Grove State Bank of Chicago, 
will be of Indiana limestone and will be 
completed in about six months. There 
will be 10,000 safe deposit boxes in the 
basement. The bank will have a savings 
department for women, clubrooms, con- 
sultation rooms, and also a community 
room. 





Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a two story bank and office 
building for The Ashiand & 63rd Street 
State Bank, Chicago, to cost $200,000. 
It will be 83x125 feet. 


The State Bank of New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania_will construct a new two story 
bank building to cost $40,000. 


Work has been started@on remodeling 
the building of the First National Bank, 
Lawrenceville, Illinois to cost $15,000. 


The Central Home Trust Company, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey is undergoing 
alterations and an addition will also be 
made to the bank. This will cost 
$60,000. 


A new two story bank and office 
building, 79x125 feet, is planned to be 
erected for The Kimbell Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 





Plans have been drawn for a new 
bank, store and office building for the 
Hollidaysburg Trust Company, Holli- 
daysburg, Pennsylvania. 





Alterations from a residence of a 
new bank building is planned by the 
First National Bank, Nuremburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Interior and exterior alterations will 
be made to The Commonwealth Bank, 
Baltimore, Maryland, next spring. 


A one or two story bank building is 
planned to be erected for the Farmers 
and Mechanies National Bank, Frederick, 
Maryland. 

A bank and office building will be 
erected by the Maryland Surety and 
Trust Company, Hagerstown, Maryland 
to cost $200,000. 

The State Banking and Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio is having plans 
drawn for a four story bank and com- 
mercial building. 


The Dime Savings Bank, Toledo, 
Ohio will erect a new bank and office 
building. 4, 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, will remodel and make 
an addition to its building at an ex- 
pense of $150,000. 


Plans are being drawn for making 
alterations and an addition to the Ard- 
more National Bank building of Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania. 


Plans are being revised for the con- 
struction of a two story bank building 
for the Lansdowne Trust Company, 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania. 


The Mount Lebanon Bank of Mount 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania plans to erect 
a new bank building. 


Plans are being completed for the 
construction of the Miners’ National 
Bank building of Pottsville, Pennsyl- 
and will be eight stories high. 


The Security State Bank of St. Cloud, 
Minnesota plans to erect a one or two 
story bank building next spring. 

The First National Bank of Indianola, 
Iowa will remodel its bank building to 
cost $30,000. 


Approximately $15,000 will be in- 
vested in remodeling the Norwood Na- 
tional Bank, Norwood, Ohio. 
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Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the Apollo Trust Company’s | 
pank building, Apollo, Pennsylvania. 
It will cost $50,000. 


The Farmers National Bank of Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania plans a new banking 
room to cost $10,000. 


Alterations will be made to the 
Central Union Trust Company’s bank 
building of New York City. 


Plans are being revised for making 
alterations and an addition to the Bank- 
ing District Trust Company’s, bank 
building of Boston, Massachusetts. 


A bank and office building to cost 
$350,000 will be constructed for the 
Second National Bank, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. It will be a one story structure. 


A bank building for the Wyoming 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, will be erected to cost 
$50,000. 


The Brown and Stevens Bank build- 
ing of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
will undergo alterations and an addition 
also will be made. 


The Manayunk National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, plans to make 
an addition and alterations to its bank 
building. 





Contract has been awarded for 
making interior and exterior alterations 
to The Cole Savings Bank, Fond du 
Lae, Wisconsin. 


Work has been started on the new 
bank and office building for the First 
National Bank of Davenport, Iowa. 
It will cost $300,000. 


Plans are being drawn for a two 
story bank and office building for the 
Citizens Bank of Maplewood, Mis- 
souri. It will cost $100,000. 


Approximately 5,000 people attended 
the formal opening of the new six story 
bank building of the First National 
Bank, Sanford, Pennsylvania. As 
souvenirs the bank gave out a pocket : 
elk dh ahd wen aa the i ding The new home of the Wayne National Bank, 
and also the date of its opening. Goldsboro, N. C., now in course of construction 


The Bank of Mount Shasta has pur- 


chased property on Walnut Street, ALFRED s BOSSOM 


Sisson, California on which to erect a : , , 
new bank building. Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


A new two story bank building, 
50x100 feet, to cost $80,000 will be 
erected for the Lufkin’ National Bank, 
Lufkin, Texas. 


Correspondence Invited 


Contract has been awarded for re- 
modeling the Peoples Guaranty State 
Bank, Tyler, Texas to cost $50,000. 
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Banking floor of the Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 
Interior and exterior views of this bank below. 


ers’ cages. 


(Continued from page 77) 
vantage be kept away from the general 
working foree that has to do with the 
public, and the means that enables the 
work to be handled that has to be cared 
for at the clearing house promptly 
should also be kept away as far as pos- 
sible from this counter line, for prompt- 
ness in banking is one of the funda- 
mentals of success. 





Exterior of the Charlotte National Bank, 


Charlotte, N. C. Its floor plan is shown above. 

For the division of the space for the 
public, a certain.amount of psycholog- 
ical study is essential. The people 
naturally gravitate into groups, but so 
as to give the proper amount of privacy 
and security the location of various de- 
partments such as the savings depart- 
ment, paying and receiving tellers, ete., 
should be placed in such a way as to 
spread the crowd as much as possible 
throughout the room and to enable 
people to get out as soon as their bus- 
iness is finished without causing con- 
gestion at the windows of the 
departments. 


other 


In addition to the location of these 
departments in advantageous positions 
the disposition of the check desks, ete., 
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to 


ean stimulate customers in this matter. 

It is now becoming usual to not only 
provide the ladies’ room with its neces- 
sary toilet accommodation, but also, to 
provide the men’s room comfortably 
furnished and suitably equipped with 
telephones, ete., so that men can use 
this the same way that the ladies: do. 
The toilet accommodation in this case 
is not so important, but there should 
be in any well equipped bank a toilet 
accommodation available for masculine 
depositors. 

Payroll rooms for the depositors 
should be provided. In any district 
where there are large manufacturing 
plants it is now desirable to allow tlhe 
employes of these organizations to come 
into the bank at some time during the 
week and put up their payrolls and 
leave them under seal for ready removal 
on the day of payment. This is a 
service much appreciated by corpora- 
tion treasurers. 

The architectural treatment of the 
banking room ealls for light and open- 
ness, and the more natural light that 
can with advantage be put into the 
room so much the better, but if natural 
light cannot be obtained artificial light 
in abundance should be provided, and it 
should be installed without failure, for 
nothing will cause more discomfort to 
employes than this one defect, as they 
lose their efficiency and become irrit- 
able when handling difficult problems. 

Over-decoration should be avoided. 
Stunts or tricks need the utmost con- 
sideration before they are installed, for 
the impression created on the customer 
by a trick or a stunt in the decoration 
unfortunately may react by creating the 
idea that ‘there are other things about 
the bank placed on similar and casual 
methods. 

Simplicity, freedom from the neces- 
sity of too much decoration and in con- 
sequence inconvenience to the bank’s 
business are perhaps the most vital 
notes. for the designer’s consideration. 


(eee ees 
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It provides for ample lobby space and a convenient arrangement of tell- 


Of late there has been something of 
an enthusiasm about the room extremely 
high. In some eases it has been so 
overdone that office buildings which 
would have been otherwise great suc- 
cesses have been made but mediocre in 
this respect by wasting one or two good 
floors of very good rentable 
the upper part of a banking room. 
Dignity is essential. Extravagance is 
unjustifiable, and it is as extravagant 
to waste rentable space as it is to waste 
actual dollars and cents, for they are 
the same thing in the last 

The appearance of conservatism 
always creates a favorable impression, 
though, of course, conservatism in a 


space in 


anal ysis 








Interior of the Charlotte National Bank, 
Charlotte, N. C. A pleasant and distinctive 
treatment. 


great institution is different from that 
in a bank of fifty thousand dollars 
capital. 


Color in a banking room should be 
used sparingly and particularly when 
applied high in the room, for anything 
that has a tendency to attract the cus- 
tomer’s eyes from the handling of his 
money becomes a temptation to the 
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sneak thief under those circumstances. 
Current custom has demonstrated that 
a very pleasant cream color gives great 
satisfaction as the prevailing note in 
a banking room, and this can be 
obtained by using different stones for 
the floors and plain walls. 


For the floors there are two very 
desirable materials available for the 
banking lobby. Marble and_ rubber. 
The marble is perhaps the more digni- 
fed. Rubber forms a great sound ab- 
sorbent reaction thereby to the benefit 
of those who have to spend the majority 
of their working hours in the banking 
room. 

For the employes’ quarters there are 
three materials that can be used satis- 


algirter of Liberty Trust Company, Newark, 


factorily, though obviously they grade 
themselves into one, two and_ three. 
The best is a compressed cork. No 
material has yet been devised that is 
better than this for use behind the 
counter screen... Next, the floor either 
concrete or wood, covered with heavy 
linoleum, and last the long leaf rift pine 
floor. They all have thejr disadvant- 
ages when suffering from the movement 
of heavy adding machines, but they all 
can be repaired without much difficulty, 
or undue expense. 

For the banking screen wood or 


WORKING SPACE 


— 


SAVINGS DEYT 


ROO-A 
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The floor plan of the Liberty Trust Company, Newark, N. J., includes a special sound-proof room for the bookkeepers. 


marble are the universal materials; for 
the lower section marble unquestionably 
wears the best, and if a wood screen, 
which is very desirable in appearance, 
be used the lower portion should be 
made of some impervious material such 
as marble. The upper screen can be of 
either bronze, marble or wood. The 
most sumptuous is the bronze and it is 
the most expensive, and in very hot 
climates it requires considerable atten- 
tion to keep it in good shape. The 
marble is by all odds the easiest to keep 
clean, but it is much more expensive 
than the wood. 

The glass in all the sereen is to-day 
by universal consent almost always ab- 
solutely clear. The tellers are re- 
quested to keep their space inside their 
section of the bank clean and tidy, and 
they in turn ean see what is going on 
in the public space, and experience has 
shown that daylight holdups are much 
less frequent in banks where all of the 
glass is clear than in those banks where 
so much frosting has been used and 
prevents one teller seeing what the other 
tellers or the customers are doing. 

The last five years have caused great 
changes and improvements in_ the 
handling of the bank’s interior. The 
difficulty of the labor situation has 
made it essential that every unneces- 
sary employe be dispensed with and so 
economy in this direction forced during 
the war has been developed since into 
being a material benefit to the bank and 
we have not yet reached the end of this 
judicious economy of human effort. 

In this short review I have made no 
effort to discuss the bank vault, which 
often is either located on the main floor 
of the bank, or made visible from the 
main floor of the bank. This is a sub- 
ject quite in itself, and separate from 
the bank’s interior, and one wherein 
new ideas are to-day being put forward 
which were not current five years ago, 


both as to the construction of the vault, 
of the plates of steel in the walls, by 
the introduction of water and steam 
protections, and further by protection 


Exterior of Liberty Trust Company, Newark, 


against not only the mob and the inside 
job, so called, but, also by attack from 
the air, a condition which was unneces- 
sary five years ago, but which is being 
given very serious consideration by 
many bankers today. 


The First National Bank of Taren- 
tum, Pennsylvania will erect a new two 
story bank building. 


The Union Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Steubenville, Ohio, will 
make an addition to its bank and office 
building. It will be ten stories high. 


Plans have been drawn for the erec- 
tion of a ‘bank, store and apartment 
building for Vincent Giuliano, Steam- 
ship Agent of Detroit, Michigan. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK: 
| Walter J. Riley, President. 
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Michigan. 
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EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA, OCTOBER 6, 1923. 


** HOME EDITION 








BUSY AUTUMN 
AMUSEMENT 
SEASON 


East Chicago people are lovking 
forward to the re-opening of the 
Hartley Uveatre, which has bera 
scquired by the 8. J. Gregory The- 
atricel Company. operating the 
Parthenon Theatre ia Hammond 
end amusement houses in other 
ue 


Acquisttion of the Kast Cnaicago 
Playhouse by the Gregory Com- 
peny will put East Chicago on 
the metropotitan \eudeville map 
Tt wilt insure high-class vaude- 
ville and motion pictures. The 
Rew management is redecorating 
the Hatrley, which will open its 
doors Im the near future. A bury 
fall and winter season ts antici- 
paced 

‘The same interests have alee ac- 
quired the Lyric theatre of this 
city. 





RUSH STEEL POLES 
TO JAPAN 


The Bates Expanded Steel Pole 
Company of East Chicago has 
rushed & large order to Japan 
since the earthquake, and is in 
receipt of sever aa! 
quires, Bates poles are used ea- 
tensively for electric transmis- 
sion lines in the Nippunese em- 
pire Motion picture news reels 
of the Tokio and Yokohoma dis 
asters show that most of the 
steel poles resisted the earth- 
quake 



















Several new apartment bulldingy 
are planned for East Chicago 
These include one of 36 apart- 
ments to be built in Chicago 
avenue and anther of & apart- 
mente to be erected in 148th 
street. It has been pointed out 
that there is @ need for apart- 
ment houses here, and they have 
been found ¢ obe « profitable in- 
vectment. 








LOCALS 


Mr. and Mrs. David Cohu, pion- 
eer East Chicagoans, will leave 
soon for California. where they 
expect to make (heir permanent 
home. For years Mr (Cohn wes 
one of the leading merchants of 
this ety 


Joseph Fi. Price, the new general 
superintendent of the Interstate 
Iron and Stee! Company, has long 
been identified with the steel in- 
dustry at Joliet 

Mr. and Mra FL E Zoeger, 4606 
Baring Avenue, are the proud 
Parents of a baby boy 


‘eat Chicago's 1924 tax rate wil! 


be the lowest of all cities In the 
Calumet region of Lake County 


BANK OFFICERS 





Cc. A. Westberg. Vice-Pres. 
D. A. Cray, Vice-Pres. 
W. L. Bpencer, Cashier 
C. MH Bager, Asst. Cashier. 


FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BanE: 

Walter J. Riley. President 

C. A. Westberg, Vice-Pres. 

D. A Cray, Vice-Pres 

W. L. Spencer, Sec.-Treas. 

John J. Block, Mgr. Ins. Dept. 

J. B. Miler, Asst. Sec.-Treas. 


East Chicago, Indiana. 
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WHERE SOME OF THE TEN DOLLAR BILLS GO 





THESE NEWSBOYS HAVE 
BANK ACCOUNTS 


Ameng the young drpustiors of 
ibe Piret National bank & 
schoo! bers. Edward, Va 
Jacob Daiedesk, 4555 
Aveauc. Ghese three bere cell 






Rewepepers after echewl hours 
aed cack week & regular pert of 
thete earnings gers Yuie the 
three thrift accounts the Date- 


Americans, and they am typical 
of the wile-aweke beye ond 
wirle who have savings accounts 
at this bank. Any hey or girt 
may epee a savings acount here 
by depositing $1 of more. 
















































Babe Ruth 
Safe on First 


There are no fweeter 
ball field. You're 
when you start saving, but you've 
Bot to save regularly to reach home 
plate. This bank ts safe 


words on @ 
“safe on first 





THE THINGS YOU 
TREASURE 


Not only shoula bonds, shares of 
Stocks, deeds, abstracts, insurauce 
policies and importaut papers be 
kept in a safely deposit box, but it 
should also protect treasured letters, 
heirlooms, and pictures of dear ones 
who are no more. We rent safety 
boxes for $3 a year 











A benefit fund is being raised for 


—SPORTING NEWS— 


Fans Have Eyes on the World Series 


YANKS AND GIANTS READY FOR GLASH 
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Th how: of the First National and 
tne First ‘Trest and Saviage Beaks, 
Chieage an@ Forerth Avennes, East 
Cwrenga «Bteckhol@eres ef beth 
banks are. Genticn? 








Far Into 
the Bleachers 


Thats where @ real hitter puts the 
dell—just as this bank is where a 
real saveg puts bis money. There is 
Bo better place. You will enjoy sav- 
ing hee 


IS YOUR GARAGE 
PROTECTED? 


“Fecple oft=. neglect to insure their 
sarege” » id John J, Block, insur- 
ance manager of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank. “A policy insuring a 
house merely proteats the house 
Your garage should also be covered.” 


EDITORIAL — 


the widow and five children cf 


Policeman Robert Kuchen, who with Policeman Mitchell, was killed 


im the performance of duty. 


This is @ worthy cause, and the First 


National Bank will cheerfully receive any contributions for this fund. 


THE THINGS YOU DO REGULARLY 


You get up on time 


Your alarm clock rings regularly. 


You eat breakfast at a regular time, get to work at @ regular time, 
quit a: a regular time, have supper at a regular time, gq to church 


at a regular time 
After all, regularity Is habit 


So is saving. 


Most people who have 


money ahead in 4his bank do not have it because they put in big 
amounts at irregular times but because they put In emall amounts st 
regular times—something each pay day 

For instance $5 or $10 put in a savings account at this bank each 


pay day amounts t something 
Why not have an ac- 

count here and be reg- 

ular with tf Regular- 

ity tm saving will soon 

make your bank book 

a worth-while posses- 


started on the 
branch bank and office building for the 
tenesee County Savings Bank of Flint, 
It will be two stories high 
and will cost $50,000. 


in six or twelve months, 


rawn to the bank. 


The Apollo Trust Company’s bank 
building of Apollo, Pennsylvania will 
undergo alterations. 


also be made. 
cost $50,000. 












CASHIER SPENCER 


“Pouple these duys have ten dol- 
lar bile oftener than they used 
to. What do they do with their 
extra money was the question 
asked of Cashier Spencer of the 
Firet National Beak. 

“In these times of good wages it 
ie true that people have more 
money to enjoy wie better things 
of lif,” said Mr. Spencer. 

“Think of the things this genera. 
tion had, which people @id not 
have 25 or 30 years aga. Now to 
answer your question ae to the 
extra ten dollar Dilla 

“This seems to be the age of the 
partial payment plan. A lot of 
$10 bills go to pay for vacuum 
vleaners, musical struments, 
washing machines, ec. 

“But right here in the City of 
Bast Chicago @ lot of ten Gollar 
bilis go each pay day towards 
the payment of Firet Mrtgege 
7 per cent GOLD bonds, which 
thie National Bank sells on the 
partial payment plan. 

“Who would have thought « few 
years ago that © working man 
or woman could step into this Na- 
tional Bank and buy one or more 
Morteage Bonds on gasy pay 
ments? Yet we have many sush 
customers; ome of them are 
wage earners, others are salaried 
an4 professional people, still 
others rich. 

“We sell these Mortgage Bonds 
for @ ten per cent down payment 
ané monthly payments of ten per 
cent. Thus $10 down and $10 
monthly (or oftener) will get a 
$199 GOLD Bond here Such a 
bond pays 7 per cent interest. 
bere @ jot of Bast Chi- 
dis go" said Me 


EAST CHICAGO WOMAN 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Mrs. Madeline Garman, secretary 
of the East Chicago chapter of 
the Red Cross, bas the distinction 
of being the first local lady to be 
received at the White House du» 
ing the new administration Mra 
Garman heard the president e4- 
Gress the Red Cross delegates 
Then she attended the reception 
as & guest at the White House, 
where the President and Mra 
Coolidge personally greeted each 
delegate. 


SINCLAIR TUNNEL 


Among the new wonders of Bast 
Chicago is the new 9-foot tunnel 
of the Sinclair Refining Company, 
which carries the of] pipe lines 
under tbe ship canal. These linea, 
bringing oll to the East Chicago 
refinery, tap the ofl fields in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas end 
other stetes. The umnel will 
also take care of the new Itne, 
which is to bring crude oil from 
the Wyoming fields to the local 
refinery, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL 

Today—Kentland at East Chicago 

Oct. 13—Gary Froebel at East 
Chivreago. 

Oct. 20—I7ammcnd at Hammond. 


Oct. 3i—Rensselaer at Rensalaer. 
Nov. $—Whiting at est Chicage 


A novel style of newspaper advertising copy has been developed by The First National Bank, 
Each advertisement is a little ‘‘newspaper’’ in itself with general news 
items, thrift features and a strong editorial signed by the president of the bank. The layout is 


made s>2 interesting that people come to look for ‘‘First National Bank News’’ as a regular feature 
and their attention is thus 


An 
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addition will 
These improvements will 





Plans are being drawn for a ney 
bank and office building for the Mary. 
land Surety and Trust Company of 
Hagerstown, Pennsylvania. 
$200,000. 


It will eost 












Work has been started in making 
interior alterations to the Ohio National 
Bank of Columbus, Ohio. About 
$51,000 will be invested in remodeling 
the bank. 


















The Citizens National Bank of 
Kendallville, Indiana, plans to construct 
a new bank building. 

















A two story bank building to cost 
$25,000 is planned by The Peoples 
Bank, Humboldt, Iowa. 














The bank building of the city Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri will be 
remodeled. The alterations will cost 
$20,000. 




















Alterations amounting to $25,000 will 
be made to the Central Building and 


Loan Company’s bank building of 
Lima, Ohio. 





















The Merchants and Marine Bank 
building of Pascagoula, Mississippi has 
just been completed. It is constructed 
of gray hydraulic pressed brick and the 
interior is fitted with mosaic tile and 
marble with oak fixtures. 









Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the Miners Bank of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 








Plans are being drawn for a one story 
bank building for the National Bank 
of Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 









Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of a branch bank building 
to cost $50,000 for the Dime Savings 
Bank, Toledo, Ohio. 


























Preparations are being made to start 
work in the near future upon a thirteen 
story bank and office building, for the 
National City Company Building of 
Los Angeles, California. The building 
will be constructed of reinforced con- 
crete and steel with terra cotta and press 
brick exterior trimmings. The interior 
trimming will include marble, tile and 
hardwood. The entire first floor will be 
occupied by the National City Bank, 
while the upper floors will be leased 
for offices, each floor containing 
eighteen rooms. The complete strut 
ture will cover an area of 102 by 120 
feet. Walker and _ Hisen the 
architects. 













are 


Sketches are being drawn for a bank 
and office building for Kingsley and 
Adams of Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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AMERICAN STATE BANK 
GARY, IND. 


OFFICERS: 


T. H. GRABOWSKI  - - - President A. J. PELKA - - Vice-President 
FRANK MIGAS -_ - - Vice-President ALBERT De FRIES - - - Cashier 
VAL PISARSKI - - - - = Vice-President WM. F. LISKA - - f\sst. Cashier 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO., INc. 


VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 


605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CUTTING 


PLANS THAT HAVE HELPED 
TO REDUCE OUR COSTS 


A printing department proved a remark- 
able boon and a new savings ledger 
record released a clerk from this section 


By L. W. MARTINDALE 
Auditor, Bank of Saginaw, Saginaw, Michigan 


SRE are a few plans that have been 

successful in reducing costs in our 
institution, a bank which, with a popula- 
tion of 65,000 in Saginaw has 40,000 
accounts. 

We found that it was frequently a 
trial to get out the many office forms 
promptly and we decided to install a 
special printing department for the 
bank. After using the printing depart- 
ment for some time it has proven so 
useful and has resulted in such remark- 
able money savings that we would now 
not consider being without this valuable 
department. This gives us a chance to 
try out any. contemplated change in the 
office forms before ordering a large 
amount, and in addition to this our 
printing costs have been materially 
reduced by the operation of this de- 
partment. 

* * * 

The records and work of our savings 
department have been so arranged 
that one clerk can be released from 
this department for work elsewhere 
from opening until closing time. This 
is accomplished by using special cards 
for the ledger record. Upon these cards 
appear the customers’ signatures in 
addition to being recorded on the regular 
signature cards. 

These cards are kept in a large file 


UTS ee a ited 


that D ot 1): Bi 
Lis Aso 


CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 
endars, Building Directories, Name 
plates, Bronze Signs and Tablets. 


Write for Folder 
DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 Orleans St. 101 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York 


in the teller’s cage. When a pass book 


is presented the teller withdraws the’ 


corresponding card from the file, and 
compares the signature and balance with 
a single operation. Before using this 
plan it was necessary to keep the 
savings bookkeeper on hand during 
business hours for the purpose of com- 
paring books. As each card is taken 
from the file for comparison it is laid to 
one side, and at the close of business 
the cards are all taken up by the book- 
keeper and posted on a_ bookkeeping 
machine. 


* *# # # 


We try always to have as flexible an 
organization as possible. The benefit 
of this comes in when a certain depart- 
ment, let us say the commercial depart- 
ment, is rushed and the savings depart- 
ment is net. In this case we ean shift 
the tellers around to where the activity 
exists. This applies in all departments. 
We are fortunate in having a capable 
and cheerful force who are ready to co- 
operate at any time in carrying out 
these efforts to produce economy and 
better service. 

* * # # 


A conerete example of the flexibility 
of our personnel which shows the ad- 
vantages of this spirit of co-operation 
on the part of the bank force is seen 
every month when we take a trial bal- 
ance by machine of our savings ledgers. 
As there are 33 ledgers this is quite a 
task, and this operation formerly kept 
the savings bookkeeper busy for at 
least two weeks of the month. But 
under our arrangement a_ certain 
day is selected for taking the trial 
balance and a notice is posted on 
the bulletin board. Then every pos- 
sible clerk in his spare moments runs 
ledgers for the trial balance and as a 


rule the ledgers are all run and balanced 
that day. 


We believe a central file is in- 
dispensable in making direct appeals 
for new business. We find that 
the most profitable field for additional 
business is to be found among our 
present customers and the central file 
performs a valuable service in that it 
tells you at a glance exactly which de- 
partments your customers are patron- 
izing at the present time. Because 
your patrons are doing business with 
one or two of your departments it is 
evidence that they have been “sold” on 
your bank as a safe and courteous in- 
stitution and therefore, in appealing to 
them for utilizing other services besides 
the ones of which they are now taking 
advantage, they do not have to be 
approached “cold” on the matter of 
doing business with your bank. 

* * # # 

A strong appeal is made to parents, 
mothers especially, by mailing a baby- 
book to every baby born in the county. 
We believe that this early start followed 
by the promotion of thrift during 
school years lays a firm foundation for 
future business from the younger gen- 
eration. 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Sauk County 
Bankers’ Association, Sauk City, 
Wisconsin. R. P. Perry, Reedsburg, 
president; M. H. Mould, Baraboo, vice 
president; W. H. Hahn, North Free- 
dom, _secretary; John Burke, Sauk 
City, treasurer. 


The Stockgrowers Bank of Purdin, 
Missouri at its annual meeting elected 
Dr. H. A. Haning president; Wallace 
Torn, vice president; W. W. Western, 
secretary; Richard F. Pointer of Holt 
County, cashier, and Chester Bagley, 
assistant cashier. 


Trustees of the Home Savings Bank, 
Boston, Massachusetts elected H. Wen- 
dell Prout treasurer, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the promotion of Carl M. 
Spencer to the office of president last 
July. 


The Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle, Washington, plans to 
expand so that its main floor will occupy 
an entire block. The building directly 
in back of the bank has been purchased 
and it is intended that several storie 
will be added if needed. 
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Get greater results from 
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RESULTS! 


Letters attest that banks are constantly . 
getting results from ideas suggested in 
each issue of the Bankers Monthly. 


This publication wants you to continue 
to profit by the ideas it presents. A 
single plan applied to your business 
and worked well may mean hundreds 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


“The Bank Executive’s Idea Exchange” 
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**__@ check is no safer 
than the paper on which 
it is written.”’ 


ASS If the slightest erasure can be 
PERE made without detection, the paper PE 
aa is unsafe—and the check is unsafe. S 

For complete protection against 
fraudulent alteration, use checks 


glaring white spot instant y ex- 
poses any change made with acid, 
eraser or knife. 


Ask your stationer for checks 
on National Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 
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National Safety Paper. A 





Founded 1871 





61 Broadway, New York 








HANDLING THE DAILY WORK 


TO SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


Receiving tellers’ batch system affords remark- 


able flexibility 


under 


increased loads of 


detail and statements are put out in a day 


By O. M. TUPPER 


Cashier, Union National Bank, Seattle 


HE flow of a day’s business through 

a bank is identical to the flow of 
raw material through a factory until 
it comes out as a finished product. Any 
slowing down of the processes means 
not only delay in finishing the day’s 
work but it means additional fatigue, 
less efficiency, and more wear and tear 
generally on the personnel of the bank. 
If this slowing down is continuous the 
result is inevitably greater overhead and 
less profit. The organization of our 
bank is watched just as closely as any 
group of factory machines, and any 
part of the organization that slows 
down under peak load is relieved at the 
earliest possible moment. 

This does not by any means indicate 
that we are putting people on a mechan- 
ieal basis. Far from being mechanical, 
it is probably true that our largest asset 
from the standpoint of organization is 
the high esprit de corps of our force. 


Everything possible is done to maintain 
this. 

One of our most successful operating 
plans is our receiving tellers batch 
system which affords remarkable flex- 
ibility under increased loads of detail. 
The essential feature of this system is 
that the receiving tellers’ assistants 
prove deposits. by making up a batch of 
any number of individual deposits, 
striking a balance on the debits and 
credits, and using the cash as a separate 
debit compiled from the deposit slips. 
This means that at 3:30 P. M. each 
receiving teller is balanced so far as 
checks and deposit slips are concerned, 
and has a forced cash to which he must 
count. After the batches have balanced, 
any shortage or overage must perforce 
be in the cash and no time is lost in 
checking through the mass of items 
handled by the teller’s cage, or in dis- 
turbing other departments to which the 
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items have been 


distributed. We 
heartily recommend this system to any 
bank not too large, in lieu of the. 
so-called interior clearing house system. 


Another plan in our organization is 
a time and labor saver. This is our 
manner of handling the end of the 
month work and getting out statements. 
In the average bank the end of the month 
is a nightmare to look forward to and 
back on until the next one. We have 
eliminated this by thoroughly organiz- 
ing the statement work, eliminating all 
unnecessary effort, and dividing the 
force into small well organized units 
under a team captain. The result of 
this is that the work is completed on the 
last day of the month in an almost un- 
believably short time. The first teams 
generally finish around six  o’eclock. 
This means that the day’s business is 
posted on the statements as well as the 
ledgers, that balances are called back, 
and that statements are folded and 
stuffed in envelopes ready for delivery. 


We set aside Friday mornings from 
eight to eight-thirty for educational and 
development work among the employes. 
This time is occupied with talks on the 
different phases of banking or the bank- 
ing policy of our institution. Ocea- 


sionally visits are made in this period 
to the ‘various industrial plants of the 
city whom we have found more than 
willing to co-operate in this work. 






















IMPORTANCE OF FARM 
COST RECORDS 


Analyzing cost record and farm man- 
agement systems on 28,000 farms is one 


of the diverse roles played by the 
United States Department of Agri- 


culture the past vear. The purpose of 
the work is to discover the factors that 
make for an efficient, business-like agri- 
culture, and then to spread the gospel 
of better farm management among the 
entire agricultural community. 
Particularly in these times, depart- 
ment officials point out, when most farm- 
ing costs are relatively higher than the 
prices of many farm products the keep- 
ing and analysis of farm accounts by 
farmers is of great importance. Costs 
and returns must be carefully studied 
if the business is to show a profit. 
records of 
show an 


Department county ex- 
tension work inereasing in- 
terest among farmers in the keeping of 
farm accounts, a larger number of ac- 
counts being kept and analyzed during 
the past year than in any preceding 
period. In many instances farmers 
found that they had received only one- 
half as much from their livestock as the 
feed consumed by the livestock was 
worth, even though. their crop yields 
were good. Some farmers discovered 
an even worse condition, particularly 
where they had purchased additional 
feed. 

The productivity of livestock is one 
of the most important factors in farm 
returns upon farms producing _live- 
stock, the department says. Losses may 
be due to poor stock, or to improper 
feeding and care. Wide variations are 
also found in the use of man and horse 
labor. In other cases small income is 
the result of poor crop yields. Careful 
study of the various elements that make 
up the farm business indicate how any 
particular farm may be re-organized 
to show larger profit. To assist farmers 
in their bookkeeeping, special farm ac- 
count books have been prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture in co-opera- 
tion with the State agricultural colleges 
and may be obtained from the extension 
divisions of the colleges. 


Work has been started in remodeling 
a store into a banking room for the 
Centerville Trust and Savings Bank, 
Centerville, Iowa. 
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TEACHING THE FARMER 
A. B. C. OF BANKING 


About 800 Illinois bankers cooperate 


to publish 


N ambitious program of good-will 

publicity has been adopted by some 
800 downstate bankers of Illinois. These 
bankers are spending approximately 
$40,000 in a three-year campaign of 
educational advertising in Prairie 
Farmer, a farm paper which goes 
weekly into more than 130,000 farm 
homes in that state. 

The objects of the campaign are out- 
lined as follows in the first advertise- 
ment in the series, which occupied a 
page in the Nov. 3 issue of Prairie 
Farmer: 

“Farmers and bankers have many 
things in common. We must face hard 
times and good times together. We 
cannot prosper without you, and we do 
not believe vou ean prosper without us. 
We ought to understand each other’s 
problems better. You know farming. 
We know business. We believe that 
our knowledge of business can be made 
more helpful to vou. We want to see 
farming in Illinois made more _ profit- 
able. We want to do our part to make 
it more profitable. 

“We want you to keep your funds 
in our banks, where the money will be 
in circulation, where it will be safe, and 
where you can get it again whenever 
you want it. We want you to know the 
advantage of paying your bills by check. 
We want you to understand about 
financial statements as a basis of credit, 
about time deposits and savings ac- 
counts, about bonds and investments. 

“Talk over your business problems 
with us. We are always glad to see 
you, and to help you in any way that 
we can.” 

In addition to the advertising in 
Prairie Farmer, the contributing banks 
are furnished each week with copy for 
their local newspapers, which follows 
the same general line of discussion as 
the advertisement appearing in Prairie 
Farmer that same week. Banks which 
do no local advertising are furnished 
the same material in poster form to 
hang in the bank lobby. Many banks 
are going still further, and cireularizing 
their farmer customers with similar 
material. 

The Iroquois County Times, a local 





educational 
ments in state’s leading farm paper 


By HARRIS CROSWELL 


advertise- 


newspaper published in the heart of the 
Illinois corn belt, comments on this 
campaign as follows: 

“The First National Bank of Wat- 
seka is co-operating with other Illinois 
banks in an advertising campaign in 
Prairie Farmer, showing the relation- 
ship between agriculture and banking, 
and bringing out the fact that banks 
are business service stations for the 
farmers.” 

During November the advertisements 
diseussed the importance of 
farmer having a permanent banking 
connection and paying accounts by 
cheek. Training children in thrift and 
business methods by giving them a bank 
aceount of their own is the theme of 
the December advertisements. 

Building up credit will be discussed 


every 


during January. The following ex- 
cellent suggestions for accomplishing 


this are given in a full page advertise- 
ment which will appear January 5. 

“1. Keep your banker fully = in- 
formed about your financial standing. 
“2. Pay interest promptly when it is 
due. 

“3. Have the money ready to pay 
the note when it is due. 

“4. If you want to renew the note, 
make arrangements before it is due in- 
stead of waiting until afterward. 

“5. When you ask for a loan, tell 
your banker what you are going to do 
with the money, and when you expect 
to pay it back. 

“6. If anything goes wrong, if things 
fail to work out as you had planned, 
tell your banker about it frankly. Any- 
one may have bad luck and losses oe- 
casionally. When that happens to you, 
your banker would rather hear about 
it from you than from someone else. 

“Remember that the banker is not 
loaning you his money, but that of his 
depositors. They have placed it with 
him for safe keeping, and he must be 
able to give it back to them when they 
ask for it. Your banker cannot take 
chances with other people’s money. But 
if you keep your credit good, you will 
find him ready to loan you money when 
you need it.” 

Reasons why should 


every farmer 
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furnish his banker with regular finan- 
cial statements will be discussed 
during February. Every other ques- 
tion of importance bearing on the rela- 
tionship between banking and agricul- 
ture will be discussed during the re- 
maining months of the campaign. 

The advertisements are prepared 
under the direction of the following 
committee of representative Illinois 
bankers : 

Ss. E. Bradt, First National Bank, 
DeKalb; Wayne Hummer, LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank, LaSalle; J. L. Thomas, 
Quiney, Ricker National Bank, Quincy; 
John A. Catheart, First National Bank, 
Sidell; and Guy W. Cooke, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. 

In commenting editorially on this 
eampaign in its issue of Nov. 3, Prairie 
Farmer says: 

“Prairie Farmer is glad to have this 
opportunity to help bring about a 
closer friendship and better understand- 
ing between Illinois farmers and bank- 
ers. We believe that it will be helpful 
to Illinois farmers to get the bankers’ 
viewpoint on matters of mutual interest. 

“The banker occupies a difficult posi- 
tion. He is the custodian of other 
people’s money. He wants to use that 
money in ways that will be most helpful 
in building up business and farm pros- 
perity in his community. But he must 
always keep in mind the fact that the 
money which he loans is not his money, 
and that when he loans the money of 
his depositors he must be sure he is 
going to get it back. 

“However much he may sympathize 
with people who are unfortunate, he 
cannot loan them money except on good 
security. There are many ways in 
which a farmer ean build up his credit 
at his bank. If he has a reputation 
for personal honesty and thrift, if he 
is businesslike in his methods, if he 
learns the importance of making finan- 
cial statements and taking his banker 
into his confidence he will find it much 


easier to borrow money when he needs 
it. 


“Illinois bankers, too, will understand 
farmers’ problems better as a result of 
this campaign. Most of them will get 
Prairie Farmer each week, and from 
it they will get the farmer’s viewpoint 
and will learn what he is thinking about 
and the problems which he is trying to 
solve. The advertisements will naturally 
bring farmers and bankers together and 
will lead them into a discussion of these 
questions which will be helpful to both. 


“We shall be glad to hear from our 
readers who have questions to ask and 
opinions to express about any of the 
various matters that will be discussed 
by the bankers in their series of adver- 
tisements. As a result of this exchange 
of opinions, these two great Illinois in- 
dustries—agriculture and banking—will, 
we believe, come to understand each 
other better and work together for the 
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Appreciation 


of patronage is always best, evidenced 
by service, and we feel that it is 
particularly appropriate at this time 
to assure our banker friends of re- 


newed efforts in their behalf. 
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welfare of both and for the general 
welfare of the community.” 

The interest being taken by Illinois 
farmers in the campaign is shown by 
the following comment by S. H. Thomp- 
son, president of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, a farmers’ organiza- 
tion with over 70,000 members in the 
state. 

“This is a big idea,” says Mr. Thomp- 
son. “I am sure that closer co-opera- 
tion between Illinois bankers and Illi- 
nois farmers will be highly beneficial 
to both. I look for remarkable results 
from this campaign.” 

“This is the most constructive piece 
of work I have ever seen,” says W. B. 
Richards, farm adviser of Kane county, 
Illinois. “These advertisements will be 
of great value in teaching farmers to 
follow better business practices.” 

The following interesting comment is 
made by C. H. Markham, president of 
the Illinois Central Railway: 

“The plan of an advertising cam- 
paign conducted by co-operative action 
of Illinois bankers, in which problems 
of the farmers as well as other econ- 
omie factors of interrelated industry are 
diseussed in a friendly way, is most ad- 
mirable. This can only be of good 
constructive educational value and 
should bring all parties to a_ better 
understanding of the facts.” 

Illinois bankers, too, are enthusiastic 
over the progress of this campaign. 

“We think this is one of the best 
plans we have ever seen to get in close 
touch with individual farmers,” says 
H. Parker, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Watseka. 

“This bank advertising is going to 
go a long way toward helping the 
farmer and the banker to come to a 


’ 
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better understanding, and the more we 
think of it the better we like it,” says 
Stanley G. Berry, cashier of the Ashley 
State Bank. 

“I like the tone of the advertising 
published by the bankers of Illinois, and 
I trust that it will be the means of 
bringing about a better understanding 
between the bankers and the farmers 
of this great state,” says Ray Brown, 
cashier of the Farmers State Bank of 
Hooppole. 

“T am much pleased with the outlook 
of this advertising campaign,” says 
G. H. Wiley, cashier of the Earlville 
National Bank. 

“T think this campaign will be of 
great value both to the farmer and to 
the banking fraternity.” says Louis L. 
Emmerson, secretary of state and pres- 
ident of the Third National Bank of Mt. 
Vernon. 

“We are very favorably impressed 
with these ads and I believe the banks 
in general will notice the results of this 
advertising, “says F. M. Condit, cashier 
of the First National Bank of Beards- 
town. I have had several of my good 
farmer friends comment on the adver- 
tising in Prairie Farmer and the cor- 
responding ad in our local paper.” 


James H. Kitchen was elected pres- 
ident of the Second National Bank of 
Huntington, West Virginia, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent death of 
his father Charles Kitchen, who had 
been president of that institution for 
many years. John W. Kitchen was 
elected a director and L. N. Davis, 
cashier of the bank, was made a vice 
president. Henry D. Shanklin was 
made assistant cashier. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS PIG CLUB 
BRINGS HOME THE BACON 


(Continued from page 17) 




















As a result of all this work, traceable 
directly to the influence from the pig 
club, sponsored by the First National, 
Jackson township today has twice as 
many pure bred hogs, both males and 
females, as any other township in the 






























































county. They have specialized on 
Duroes and it has become a _ center 











known far and wide for hogs of this 
breed. Last year the club members 
raised 174 pigs of which 115 to 120 will 
be kept for breeding purposes. One 
farmer only last month sold all of his 
grade stock and replaced it with pure 
breds. 

“My boy at 10 years of age knows 
more about the care and management of 
hogs than I did at 25. No amount of 
money would stand in my way of 
supporting the extension work, and the 
efforts put forth by the First National 
have meant everything to our town- 
ship.” 

The dynamic president of this bank, 
A. G. Brown, who holds the broader 
idea that whatever is good for the com- 
munity is good for the bank, is largely 
responsible for the progressive stand 
taken by the bank. A talk with him 
cannot help but make any one a booster 
for club work and extension work. 

“We believe that club work should 
develop the community spirit. I don’t 
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believe we can put clubs on a county 
basis at the very start and get the most 
out of them,” said Mr. Brown. “They 
must arouse the interest of one town- 
ship or community in that township 
if they are to succeed in the best way.” 

Mr. Brown and the directors are so 
solidly back of this agricultural exten- 
sion idea, especially for boys and girls, 
the farmers and farm wives of the 
future, that at the February meeting 
they voted to employ two elub super- 





A. G. BROWN 


visors to work during the coming 
summer on beef and dairy ealf clubs 
which are being organized now. The 
dairy cattle are being developed around 
Greencastle and beef cattle where loca- 
tion and conditions make this type of 
livestock better adapted. 

The bank will pay salary and ex- 
penses of these men, both Purdue 
graduates now farming in the county, 
and both will devote part of their time 
to this work. Next year, if the growth 
of the work warrants, a county club 
leader will be employed with several 
township or district supervisors for the 
county. That is how much Mr. Brown 
and his associates think of the work. 

Mr. Brown is just as much of a 
booster for Putnam county as for the 
bank and the club work. 

“There isn’t a county in the state 
with better opportunities or in better 
financial condition,’ he said. “We 
didn’t feel the stress of the times as the 
other counties did. Our local associa- 
tion of the Federal Land Bank of 
Louisville, the largest in three states, 
with 78 members, and $704,000 in loans, 
had no delinquencies December 1, the 
last report. This surely is something 
of which we feel proud.” 

That this policy of extension work 
has been worthwhile, is shown by the 
remarkable growth of the bank. In 
1917, when Mr. Brown became pres- 
ident, deposits were $275,000. Now 
they are $1,100,000, a growth of 400 
per cent the last six years, with most 
of it the last three. (Courtesy of The 
Hoosier Banker.) 
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OFFERS $250 FOR BEST 
FARM SOLUTION 


A prize of $250, for the best paper 
on the present-day problems of the 
western farmer and suggestions for 
their solution has been offered to any 
member of the American Institute of 
Banking by Joseph Chapman, a member 
of the firm of L. S. Donaldson & Com. 
pany, Minneapolis, formerly vice- pres- 
ident of the Northwestern National 
Bank of that city. 

The subject of the paper must be 
“An Analysis of the Economie Condi- 
tion of the Western Farmer and Snug. 
gestions for the Solution of his 
Problems.” The conditions of the 
contest are as follows: Papers are not 
to exceed 2,000 words, and must be 
typewritten on one. side of page only, 
They must be submitted to Richard W. 
Hill, national secretary, American In- 
stitute of Banking, 110 E. 42 St., New 
York City, not later than January 1, 
1924. Papers should bear fictitious 
names that will conceal the identity of 
their authors. In a sealed envelope 
addressed to the National Secretary of 
the Institute, each author must give his 
real name and also the fictitious name 
signed to his paper. These envelopes 
will not be opened until after the prize 
award has been made. 


ST. LOUIS BANKERS TO 
STUDY THE SOUTHWEST 


A delegation, composed of the board 
of directors and several officers of the 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, 
has been commissioned to gather im- 
portant commercial data in the south- 
west and Mexico. 

This particular banking institution is 
adopting a new departure in de 
veloping territory tributary to the bank 
the motive of which is explained in a 
statement by John G. Lonsdale, pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Com- 
merece, who will head the delegation. 

“Domestically, one of the areas most 
susceptible to development in the next 
decade is the southwest—St. Louis’ own 
territory. It has before it now the ex- 
pansion that came to the great north- 
west after the Civil War. To encourage 
and foster this growth, and to properly 
express the interest and co-operation of 
the gateway city is the purpose of this 
trip. 

“Then, we believe that this country’s 
first source of foreign trade—Mexico— 
belongs particularly to this market. 
Recognition of Mexico by this govert- 
ment has brought up anew the question 
of stronger trade ties. There is 00 
thought of specific financing or business 
acquirement, only a survey of things 
as we find them for the guidance of local 
trade extensions. 

“Tt is perhaps something new for 4 
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bank to attempt such a mission, but 
we see plainly St. Louis’ greatest future 
lies in the growth of her territory, and 
the more intense and sympathetic, the 
more personal and friendly this rela- 
tionship is made, the more speedily we 
will all progress together.” 

This is the first of a series of tours 
‘planned by the National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, to cover all of its 
territory. 


WELCOME TO CHICAGO 
FOR 1924 CONVENTION 


The 1924 convention of the American 
Bankers Association will be held in 
Chicago, it is announced by F. N. 
Shepherd, executive manager. The in- 
vitation to hold the convention in Chi- 
cago was extended to the Association 
at its recent convention at Atlantie City 
on behalf of the members of the Chicago 
Clearing House Association, through 
George M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
Chieago Clearing House Committee. 

The invitation was referred to the 
Administrative Committee of the As- 
sociation for consideration. Mr. Shep- 
herd has written as follows to Mr. 
Reynolds : 

“Tt is with pleasure that I am directed 
in behalf of President Walter W. Head 
of this Association, to accept your 
cordial invitation to the officers and 
members of the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association to des- 
ignate Chicago as the place for hold- 
ing the 1924 convention.” 

The time, which will be definitely 
fixed later, will be as usual during the 
latter part of September or the first 
part of October. It is expected that 
the entertainment and program at the 
Chicago convention will excel all pre- 
vious meetings of the Association. 
Because of its central location and its 
unsurpassed accommodations for visitors 
Chicago will undoubtedly attract an 
even greater attendance to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association convention 
than the New York gathering in 1921. 


Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank 
Loans in Corn Belt 
On 2838 farm mortgage loans held by 
the Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank 
there was due November Ist, 1923, in- 
stallment payments to the amount of 


$1,168,555.02. Of the amount due there 
was paid in advance $764,078.32 on 
1980 loans. This tends to prove that 
the farmer is meeting his obligations 
promptly contrary to the general im- 
pression created by political propa- 
ganda. The Chicago Bank lends in the 
corn belt counties of Iowa and Northern 
and Central Illinois, having 3886 loans 
totaling $51,982,775.00. 

Percentage of number of loans paid 
in advance—69; percentage of amount 
due paid in advanee—65. 
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IH E prospect of catch- 


Ye oe oe ing Santa Claus in 
the act of filling stock- 


— " ings may have lost its 
thrill, but for older folk there 


comes the richer gift of genuine 
friendship, tried and not found 
wanting. Such friendly feeling 
is not the product of temporary 


emotions, 


but comes from a 


sincere spontaneous desire to 
give full measure of consider- 


ation and kindliness. 


In this 


spirit of real friendship, The 
Drovers sincerely wishes you 
happiness during the holiday 
season and the New Year to 


come. 
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National Bank 


Union Stock Yards-Chicago 
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SCHOENEWOLF HEADS 
NATIONAL BANK OF 

BALTIMORE 
John Schoenewolf was chosen pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Baltimore 
to succeed the late T. Rowland Thomas. 
Mr. Schoenewolf has been actively 
connected with its management since 

1906, when he was elected a member of 

the board of directors of the Third Na- 

tional Bank, which absorbed the Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore, the merged 
institutions retaining the name of the 

latter. 7 

In 1919, when the business of the 
bank had grown to such proportions 
as to require additional officers, Mr. 

Schoenewolf was elected a vice pres- 

ident and took over much of the work 

previously done by the president. 

Beside his banking connection, the 
new head of the bank is the owner 
of a wholesale grocery business. 
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OVERSEAS FINANCE 


INSURING AMERICAN FOREIGN 


CREDIT TRANSACTIONS 


In discounting certificates issued by American 
Manufacturers Foreign Credit Insurance Ex- 


change the bank is secured with three name paper 


By GEORGE R. MEYERCORD 


President, American Manufacturers Foreign Credit Insurance Exchange, Chicago 





ROM my twenty-first to my fortieth 


vear I traveled in many foreign 
countries. I sold the products of my 


company on credit terms. As a rule, 
my sales would be in modest amounts, 
a few hundred dollars, with possible five 
and ten thousand dollar transactions. 

Wandering at random, as I did in 
soliciting this business, the problem of 
credit was @ very vital matter, partic- 
ularly as I was the president of the 
company, and the answering of “yes” 
or “no” on questions of shipping was 
my own responsibility. 

I have often spent ten hours on credit 
investigation to one hour devoted to the 
actual sale. It is a true statement of 
fact that one-half of my time, and con- 
sequently one-half of my expense ae- 
count, was directly chargeable to credit 
investigation and naturally formed a 
costly phase of merchandising our 
product. 

As far back as 1900 I wished that I 
could buy some guaranty of some kind 
at 2 or 3 per cent of the value that 
would permit my spending my time 
altogether on sales. 

In the year 1918 I was asked to 
address the National Foreign Trade 
Council at Cincinnati. I chose as my 
subject credit insurance. In my talk I 
outlined what I thought was a piece of 
machinery that might function to make 
possible the underwriting of export 
sales. 

As the Council published the various 
addresses delivered, my talk was given 
wide publicity. Coming back from a 
short trip, I found scores of letters 
from manufacturers and bankers, com- 
menting in detail in a friendly way 


90 


upon my suggestion, most of them 
urging me to start something. 
I was rather astonished that these 


letters continued to come for the next 





GEORGE R. MEYERCORD 


six or eight months, showing continued 
interest. 

Finally, a number of friends, all 
officials of the [llinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, decided with me to make 
a start. Our first thought was to or- 
ganize a stock company. We then 
decided that this form of insurance com- 
pany would not lend itself to the basie 
principles, namely, the various manu- 
facturers would refuse to pool their 
ledger records, which was vital to my 
plan. 

We then canvassed the mutual plan. 










This, too, we  disearded, because 
mutuality did not exist between the 
large exporter making flour, whose ex- 
ports might range to a_ number of mil- 
lions, and a small chemical manufact- 


urer, whose exports might only be 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars a 
year. 


A thorough study of the subject con- 
vineed us that a Lloyd reciprocal form 
of insurance was the only feasible plan. 
It would permit the writing of insur- 
ance at a net cost to the members, and 
being a non-profit-making association, 
the members would freely co-operate 
towards making the files a real success 
by permitting the credit ledger informa- 
tion to be pooled into one large master 
foreign credit file. 

For the purpose of starting the move- 
ment, an Underwriting Company was 
formed, with a capital of $300,000. The 
stock was paid for at par by a limited 
number of men, who were enthusiasts. 
This money was expended in gathering 
credit files. A great many of the large 
bankers cordially cooperated; approx- 
imately 75 leading international banks 
agreed that our credit experts could go 
thru their files, and while not copying 
the files, draw what we eall a conclusion 
card, with all the essential information. 
These cards are comparatively small 
affairs, on which the vital notations are 
made. 

Under our plan, each credit man 
assigned a rating from the information 
available. As there are several dozen 
of these credit men continuously em- 
ployed it can readily be seen that they 
will run across the same buyers inde- 
pendently, and that if they all assign 
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the same rating to the same buyer, it 
would -be equivalent to almost a cer- 
tainty of judgment. 

After having secured about 150,000 
names of foreign buyers through the 
bank files, various associations endorsed 
the plan, such as the Illinois Manufae- 
turers, the Michigan Manufacturers, the 
West Virginia Manufacturers, ete., and 
these various files were checked, as well 
as trade association files, such as the 
Tanners Council. In passing I might 
state that scores of manufacturing 
bodies all over the United States en- 
dorsed the plan. 

Having reached this point, it, was 
decided to put out a group of solicitors 
to spread the doctrine among the 
manufacturers. In a short while 70 or 
80 prominent manufacturing exporters 
agreed to sign an inter-insurance agree- 
ment, thus making possible the actual 
operation of the plan. 

In March 1921 the association, or as 
we call it, the AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURERS FOREIGN CREDIT IN- 
SURANCE EXCHANGE, was pre 
pared to underwrite export transac- 
tions. 

Treaties were entered into for excess 
and re-insurance, making possible the 
spread of the risk. Our first month’s 
premiums were very small, only a few 
hundred dollars. At the present time 
they have grown to a_ substantial 
amount. 

At the end of this year the premium 
income will be approximately on a one- 
half million dollar annual basis. We are 
growing daily. It takes a staff of over 
100 people to handle the business of 
the Exchange. 

We receive about 20,000 new credit 
reports monthly. Our files at the 
present time number upwards of 
300,000 and are already so near to maxi- 
mum that last month out of 8,900 rate 
inquiries we were able to give ratings 
on 8,400. Surely this is an achieve- 
ment. 

Let me now explain the actual pro- 
cedure that is followed by a firm when 
they join the Exchange: 

First, they have an initial expense 
of $250 annually. This is for the 
support and maintenance of the credit 
information, which is published in the 
ease of Latin America, the Orient and 
Australasia, in printed books—books 
very much on the order of Dun and 
Bradstreet, and they give the name and 
address of the buyer, the line of bus- 
iness and an indication as to the in- 
surability of the buyer, with a code 
number. These books will ultimately be 
published for the rest of the world 
zones. We have several hundred thou- 
sand names of European firms on whom 
We are prepared to write insurance, but 
the chaotic condition of Europe has 
kept us from publishing books on the 
different European countries. 

We, however, write insurance cer- 
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tificates daily on these countries. It is 
a veritable romance to go through the 
files and see business houses in Green- 
land, Iceland and far-away Patagonia, 
and the most remote islands of the seas, 
and feel the necessary confidence in 
these businesses to guarantee their pay- 
ment. 

The member having joined, agreeing 
under his contract to stand an assess- 
ment of once again the earned premium 
during any contract year, which assess- 
ing power already constitutes a large 
reserve loss-paying power, proceeds in 
the following manner to get insurance: 

He is provided with a manual of pro- 
eedure, which tells him that he must 
fill out a nomination blank. On this 
nomination blank he gives the name of 
the buyer and the amount of the tran- 
saction, and he is obliged to give us 
any information for or against the 
buyer that he has acquired. These nom- 
inations are mailed in to the New 
York Office for a rate quotation, our 
files being kept in New York for that 
purpose. The Exchange accepts or 
rejects the nominations. If it aecepts 
it quotes a rate. It does not give credit 
information to the member. It merely 
contents itself with a willingness or 
otherwise to insure the account. The 
wise member declines to fill the order if 
the Exchange refuses to insure. 

Then a certificate of insurance is 
granted, on each individual transaction, 
whether it is for $50 or $200,000. 

Having received his insurance cer- 
tifieate, which recites that the clauses 
of the Master Policy issued him from 


Chicago, govern the individual certificate, 
he has now completed the transaction. 

The rate of premium varies from 1 
per cent to around 2 per cent, depend- 
ing upon the standing of the buyer, the 
terms of sale, the country in which the 
buyer is located, and in a general way, 
varying with the judgment of the 
Underwriting management. This cer- 
ficate guarantees the member against in- 
solvency of the buyer and also against 
uncolleetibility-at-law for 100 per cent 
of the amount of the invoice. 

To those of you who are not familiar 
with the Lloyd reciprocal plan, I might 
mention a few outstanding facts, 
namely, that the reinsurance treaties 
provide for a very large measure of 
collateral protection. 

In the case of our Exchange, we have 
the undoubted solvency of the 850 mem- 
bers. It is sought to keep the member- 
ship very sacred in selecting only thor- 
oughly reliable business houses. In 
fact, our membership list reads like a 
blue book of American manufacturing 
industries. 

The high calibre of members makes 
it certain that if our rates were not high 
enough, we could assess our member- 
ship, and collect a full hundred per 
cent of the assessment, the assessment 
being always in the ratio of the benefits 
enjoyed by the member. The firm who 
had only paid for $1,000 worth of pre- 
miums in 1923 can only be assessed for 
$1,000, whereas the firm that had paid 
for $10,000 worth would be limited to 
an assessment of $10,000. 

At the present moment, this would 
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make in the aggregate a number of 
hundred thousand dollars. 

However, the reinsurance treaties 
provide for a very large additional 
measure of protection. Let me state 
the facts: 

The Exchange itself carries all risks 
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up to $1500. Transactions above $1500 
are so amply protected by reinsurance 
that on a sale of $125,000 the Exchange 
only earries about $8,000. On an account 
of $400,000, the Exchange carries 6 
per cent of the total. So you will see 
that the Exchange at the present time 
has a loss-paying power running well 
up into the millions. Certainly, unusual 
or catastrophe hazards are amply 
provided for. 

In addition to the purely eredit in- 
surance phase of the Exchange unusual 
protection facilities have been arranged 
for. The law firm, Marvin & Pleasants, 
are the general counsel for the Ex- 
change. They have so organized their 
law firm that it ramifies throughout the 
world. A proper liaison between the 
Exchange and the general counsel 
creates automatic investigation of all 
major items. é 

It must appeal to you that having 
an international law firm that functions 
throughout the world is a boon for 
America’s international commerce. 

Let me give you an illustration of 
how this functions. Supposing the 
Exchange has a risk for large and small 
shipments to a firm in the Argentine. 
Supposing there are 25 certificates out- 
standing, representing a total of $100,- 
000. When a draft is protested, it of 
necessity must represent either a ship- 
ment in the port of Buenos Aires or 
near that port. It is probably the first 
maturing shipment and the rest of the 
shipments are on various ships en route 
to Buenos Aires. The law firm at this 
point steps on the gas and exercises 
protective measures by putting on the 
brakes against delivery of the rest of 
the shipments. Thus it will be seen 
that of the $100,000 at risk, a great 
bulk of the shipments will be salvaged. 
This leads up to the point that we have 
organized a resale division which dis- 
poses of the libeled merchandise. 
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Let me at this point call your atten. 
tion to a very vital phase of our credit 
machinery. : 

We keep a ledger record of all the 
maturing certificates on any one buyer, 
If you will just vision my dream to its 
fullest fruition, you will see that if all 
of America’s foreign customers’ trans. 
actions were recorded in one ledger as 
they occur, the foreign buyer would be 
helpless to practise fraud and in all 
eases the major percentage of the un- 
delivered merchandise’ could be sal- 
vaged, thus holding losses down to a 
more fraction. 

Can you not also conceive what a 
great influence the Exchange would 
have in preventing over-buying on the 
part of foreign merchants? We already 
function to a marvelous extent in this 
direction. I ean best illustrate by one 
of the numerous recent occurrences. A 
young man from Colombia fell heir to 
$65,000 worth of insurance money, 
which was deposited here in one of the 
New York banks. His father conducted, 
and he was continuing to conduct, a 
modest dry goods business, with a total 
capitalization of about $50,000. He 
had great expansion ideas with his addi- 
tional $65,000. He came to our office 
on his arrival from Columbia and 
proved that he had this additional cap- 
ital, and we granted him an extension 
of the line. We agreed to earry a total 
of insurance of approximately $75,000 
on the account. - 

The young man went into the textile 
market and bought with _ reckless 
abandon, so much so that his total pur- 
chases were upwards of $300,000. We 
promptly declined to pass on_ said 
amount. He came into our office very 
wrathy. After cooling off and being 
shown the total of his purchases, he 
was completely dumbfounded. We 
showed him very clearly that he would 
have been bankrupt had it not been for 
our organization. He went down the 
line to the various concerns that he 
had purchased from and sealed his pur- 
chases about 80 per cent and left our 
office a very thankful man. We made 
no charge against him for our kindly 
act of guardianship. 

I could relate instances innumerable 
along these lines, altho possibly not quite 
so extreme. 

Let me now lead you to the value of 
this Exchange as it applies to the bank- 
ing business. 

It can readily be seen that a cet- 
tificate issued by the Exchange virtually 
means that the bank discounting this 
certificate is secured with a three-name 
paper: 

First, a carefully selected foreign 
buyer, 

Second, an insurance certificate guar- 
anteeing against both insolvency and 
uncollectibility-at-law, 

Third, the endorsement of the bank- 
er’s own customer. 
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A recognition of this value is now 
becoming more and more acknowledged 
py the bankers. The exchange having 
paid hundreds of losses, it is naturally 
fairly well advertised with a number 
of the bankers. In fact, additional 
eredit facilities are being granted by 
a number of bankers. To illustrate by 
a Chicago bank’s agreement with its 
customers, it adds to its discount agree- 
ment the following clauses: 

The undersigned agrees that all drafts pre- 
sented for discount shall be dravn for the pur- 
chase price due upon bona fide sales and resales 
of merchandise by the undersigned, and that 
the undersigned will secure insurance thereon 
indemnifying the undersigned and the bank 
against loss due to the insolvency of the drawee 
at the American Manufacturers Foreign Credit 
Insurance Exchange of Chicago, Illinois, and 
keep the same insured and pay the renewal 
premiums therefor, and in the event that the 
premium or renewal premium shall not be paid, 
the undersigned authorizes the bank to pay 
the same and agrees upon demand to reim- 
burse the bank therefor. 

In the event that any foreign draft or bill 
of exchange discounted by the undersigned with 
the bank and insured as aforesaid, shall not be 
paid and discharged at the maturity thereof, 
the bank shall be authorized to detach and d's- 
count or otherwise dispose of the reinburse- 
ment appertaining to the advice of draft under 
and pursuant to which the bank shall have re- 
ceived said draft for discount. 

The bank shall cause the Reimbursement 
Agreement, appertaining to the Advice of Draft, 
to be endorsed with all payments made by the 
drawee or any other persen liable upon such 
drafts or bills of exchange, to the bank, upon 
the receipt of said funds by said bank. Upon 
the payment in full to the bank of all foreign 
bills of exchange and drafts described upon the 
Advice of Draft, the Reimbursement Agreement, 
appertaining to such Advice of Draft shall 
forthwith be cancelled and returned to the under- 
signed. 

Unless and until the application for the ap- 
pointment for a Receiver for the undersigned, 
or the filing of a petition in bankruptcy. by or 
against or the making of a general assignment 
by the undersigned, or any other act indicating, 
in the sole judgment of the bank, the probable 
insolvency of the undersigned, the bank shall, 
at the request of the undersigned, extend the 
payment of foreign drafts or bills of exchange 
designated by the undersigned with the bank, 
for a period of four months from and after the 
date of the maturity of said items. 


This at first blush may strike the 
banker as a revolutionary practice, but 
let me explain how very practical it is 
and how really wonderful a help it will 
be to the exporting manufacturer. Pos- 
sibly I can best accomplish this by 
example: 

Supposing this principle were added 
to domestic practice. In the United 
States there are 286,000 incorporated 
manufacturers and trading companies. 
There are. probably 20,000 more in- 
dividuals and partnerships not incor- 
porated. So we feel that 300,000 bus- 
iness houses is a safe statement. As 
you will readily concede, the accounts 
receivable of the average concern will 
amount to probably $75,000. $300,000 
X $75,000 gives a sum of over $20,000,- 
000,000 in accounts receivable. This 
amount of capital is provided for in a 
small measure by seasonable loans, but 
in a much larger measure by the manu- 
facturers and traders issuing capital 
for the acquirement of monies to carry 
their accounts receivable. 

Let me make this statement. It is 
really banking money and a piece of 
machinery that will make possible the 
handling on the part of the bankers of 
this additional twenty billion dollars 
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greatly increase the earning power of the 
United States to a marvelous extent and 
greatly increase the earning power of the 
bank and at the same time make for 
greater safety. 

Now, in foreign trade, what will be 
the effect on the bank of such clauses? 

The manufacturer, let us say, ships 
$50,000 worth of exports in the month 
of September. He discounts these 
drafts at his bank. Suppose they are 
60 day drafts. At the end of 60 days 
anywhere from 75 to 85 per cent of the 
drafts have been liquidated in full and 
payment received by the banker. He 
endorses this payment on the advice of 
draft statement of the exporter and the 
reimbursement agreement enprovided for 
represents a collateral note for the un- 
paid balance. This collateral reimburse- 
ment note in turn is liquidated as the 
delayed payments mature. At the end 
of four months, the collateral agree- 


ment is in most cases automatically 
wiped out by the payments and if at 
the end of four months any item is still 
left unpaid, the manufacturer’s ac- 
count is charged with that item. It is 
now down to one or two per cent of the 
original amount discounted. 

Summed up in a nutshell, the plan 
presupposes a suspension of payments 
four months beyond the due date of the 
draft. This four months will permit 
the manufacturer to adjust disputes 
and make the collection of any item 
left unpaid at the end of four months; 
he must carry that and the bank will 
be relieved. It makes for a certain 
clean-up automatically. 


Ten thousand people attended the 
recent opening of the Harvard Savings 
and Loan Company’s new $70,000 two 
story brick building at Broadway and 
Harvard Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ENTRAL station sales of electric 
; current in the United States this 
I year will be very close to $1,300,000,000. 
That dependable estimate is made by 
a foremost authority, the Electrical 
World, and is based on the revenue 
received for electric current the first six 
months this year. The total for the six 
months was $649,3000,000, which is an in- 
erease of 19.5 per cent over the $542,000,- 
: 000 received for the first six months of 
1922. In the first six months of this year 
capital issues for electric developments 
and extensions in steam and water gen- 
erating plants and in transmission lines 
was in excess of $600,000.00. There is 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
BONDS AS INVESTMENT 


industry has 
growing so fast that it has been 
doubling its capacity every five years 


been 


By FREDERICK R. FENTON 


President, Fenton, Davis and Boyle, and Secretary 
of the Investment Bankers Association of America 


now double the investment in electrical 
plants and equipment that there was 
five years ago. The electrical industry 
is growing so rapidly that it has been 
doubling its capacity every five years 


FREDERICK R. FENTON 


and is now advancing at even a higher 
rate than that. 

The foregoing gives a slight concep- 
tion of the hugeness of electrical de- 
velopments. It is interesting, but of 
greater importance to investors and 
prospective investors is to know how 
sound it is. Why is it a safe and de- 
sirable field for the investor? What, if 
any, are the economic weaknesses of the 
present development in electrical in- 
dustry and what is being done to fore- 
see and forestall economic weaknesses 





that may appear in any 
What is the market for electric energy? 
On the public demand for the produet 
of any industry the prosperity of that 
industry rests. 

There were 24,351,676 homes in the 
United States when the 1920 census was 


enterprise? 


taken. There are thousands more novw, 
yet of all this great total not quite 9 
million American homes have electric 
lights. That seems a somewhat startling 
assertion, for it is undeniable that 
almost every man and woman would, 
if it were necessary, make a sacrifice to 
have the great convenience of electric 
lights in the home. Yet close to 15 
million homes are without this com- 
monest form of electric utility. That 
would indicate a great and profitable 
consuming territory for the electrical 
industry. It is a great practical and 
potential market that electricity is ex- 
tending into further and further every 
day, but as huge as it is, it is not nearly 
so important as is the greater develop- 
ment of electricity as power for in- 
dustries. We must not try to measure 
the market for electricity by its most 
familiar use, that of light in our homes. 
The electric light field is large, and 
growing, but the use of electricity as 
power in industries is a greater field. 
For example, I know a plant of one 
great, basic industry that pays about 
$35,000 a month in electricity bills. 
Most of that sum is for power; a 
smaller part for light. 

It is apparent to everyone that people 
will continue to buy electricity for light, 
and that market has a great future. 
Not so apparent is the greater market 
of industrial uses of electricity for 
power. Electricity was first developed 
largely for illuminating. Then traction 
uses, the propelling of street cars, out- 
stripped the illuminating development. 
Now the supplying of current for in- 
dustrial and home power has out- 
stripped the business of supplying 
current for street cars. The uses of 
electricity are so many and so varied 
that were any large part of its market 
curtailed by wholly unforeseen and un- 
likely conditions there would still be a 
demand for more current than the in- 
dustry ean supply, even in its rapid 
rate of growth. Electricity is basic. 
There is no substitute for it. Nothing 
ean take its place. There is infinitely 
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more likelihood of 
electric famine than of an electrical 
surplus. Hence, investments today in 
sound electrical enterprises are bound 
to be wise and profitable. 

The thoughtful investor is likely to 
say at this point: “I will admit that 
electricity has the goods to supply and 
that there is a market for those goods, 
probably a greater market than electri- 
city can supply. But consider the huge 
expense in electrical development. 
Everything it uses, fuel and 
materials, are higher. It costs much 
more to build electric light and power 
plants and transmission lines than it did 
a few years ago. It costs a great deal 
more to maintain and operate electric 
plants than a few years ago and the re- 
placements necessary in any enterprise 
are more expensive. Utility companies 
find it exceedingly difficult to advance 
their rates, often impossible, no matter 
how well justified. A few companies 
have even been compelled to lower rates, 
by order of public service commissions, 
while their expenses for fuel, labor and 
everything still remain high. How can 
the electrical industry meet that condi- 
tion and still remain a growing, going 
business and a sound investment?” 

In the last ten years the economie and 
efficient production and application of 
electricity advanced more than in the 
previous twenty-five years. The elec- 
trical industry has offset advances in 
cost of construction and operation by 
greater efficiency. Only a few years 
ago the transmission of electricity was 
greatly restricted. Loss of current was 
so great that electricity could not be 
economically transported more than a 
few miles. That restricted the useful- 
ness of a generating plant to a small 
area. Today economic and efficient 
transportation of electricity 100 miles 
is commonplace. Improvements in in- 
sulation and ability to handle higher 
voltages have accomplished that. Now 
the generating plant, situated most con- 
veniently to fuel supply or water power 
can serve a great area several hundred 
miles in diameter. Hugh L. Cooper, 
one of the great electrical authorities, 
in speaking of the proposed St. 
Lawrence River power development 
speaks of sending current from the St. 
Lawrence a distance of 300 miles with- 
out entering any new experimental 
field. That is another way of saying 
that the transportation of electricity 
efficiently and economically a distance 
of 300 miles has been worked out and 
is practical. 

A few years ago it was imposible to 
handle high voltages. Today voltages 
of 132,000 and upward are becoming 
common. In Southern California one 
company’s trunk lines carries a voltage 
of 220,000. Electricity can be carried 
most economically and with less loss at 
high voltages and, while these voltage 
figures mean little to the layman, they 
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demonstrate to the electrically-informed 
a great advance in the industry and the 
eliminating of loss and waste. 

Improved boilers, labor-saving stock- 
ing devices, better insulating of steam 
lines and improvements of steam tur- 
bines have all added greatly to the more 
economical production of electricity. 
Even the simple little “whirligig” con- 
trivance, the forerunner of the water 
turbine, has been made more efficient 
so that money invested in a dam for 
water power development receives a 
greater return because of the increased 
efficiency of this one device. 

It is impossible to detail the multiple 
and varied improvements in electrical 
equipment in the last few years. The 
subject at once plunges into scientific 


problems and technicalities too deep for 
any one except the electrical engineer. 
On the scientific side, more economic, 
efficient and practical uses of electricity 
have been worked out, have been fore- 
seen and are being developed greatly. 
There can be no doubt of that. There 
is no economie weakness in the present 
or the future market for electricity nor 
in the ability of electricity to serve that 
market. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Calvert State Bank, Calvert, Texas, 
the following officers were elected: 
W. C. Anderson, president; S. M. 
Gibson, vice president; Scott Field, Jr., 
cashier, and George B. Gibson, assistant 
cashier. 
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Common Stock and Safety 
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INANCIAL advisers generally 
recommend American Telephone 
& Telegraph stock, with its unusu- 
ally high yield, as a safe investment. 


They know that the A.T. &T. and 
associated companies are a nation- 
wide system, dependent on no single 
company or section of the nation— 
and that its service is indispensable 
and its business is relatively indepen- 
dent of prosperity or depression. 


For the past four years the market price 
of A. T. & T. stock has been steadier 
than that of sixty-nine representa- 
tive industrial and railroad bonds 


usually used for the bond index price. 


For uninterrupted dividend record and 
stockholders’ equity, it takes rank 
with preferred rather than with 


common stocks. 


This stock pays 9% dividends. It may now 
be bought in the open market at a price to 
net over 7%. Write for full information on 
this Seven-Per-Cent-and-Safety Investment. 
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BANK CREDIT AND THE 


BUSINESS CYCLE 


By Dr. W. F. GepnHart 
Vice President, First National Bank in St. Louis 


HERE has been an increasing ten- 

dency to criticise the policy both 
of the commercial banks-and the Federal 
Reserve System during the past several 
years, and increasingly the criticism is 
concentrated upon the Federal Reserve 
System. One of the chief sources of 
this criticism is in the misunderstanding 
on the part of many people as to the 
true function of commercial banking. 
The commercial banking system, during 
the war period, aided the government 
in its financing in such unusual manner 
that many came to believe that methods 
used in times of emergency could 


NEW YORK 


become current banking practice. 


For example, banks followed a very 
liberal loan policy in aiding the people 
to buy government bonds. An _ indi- 
vidual could buy bonds and still have the 
use of practically all the funds invested 
in such securities without much cost to 
hinself. This, among other things, led 
to inflation and gave many false con- 
ceptions of the proper use of bank 
credit. It is not the purpose of com- 
mercial banks or the Federal Reserve 
System to convert fixed assets into 
cash. The volume of liquid capital that 
can be soundly maintained without in- 
fluencing prices is definitely limited and 
such countries as Germany and Russia 
that have failed to observe this prin- 
ciple have paid the penalty. Neither 
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bank loans nor the issuance of legal 
tender can eliminate the basic fact that 
goods are finally exchanged for goods 
and that an undue volume of credit 
extended merely produces a fictitious in- 
crease in purchasing power which 
usually results in inflation. Amon 
other lessons to be learned from this 
experience, the following may be men- 
tioned : 

First: The necessity of keeping a 
better perspective of what is likely to 
constitute a sound basis for permanent 
values whenever the prices of com- 
modities rise far above any previous 
level. 

Second: While competition is as 
desirable in the banking as in any other 
business, yet it ought to be pursued not 
to that point where undue _ business 
eredit risks are assumed and funds 
loaned through fear that a competing 
bank would secure the business. 


Third: At times of rapidly advancing 
prices, speculation, and great industrial 
activity, the personal honesty and bus- 
iness ability of a particular firm or in- 
dividual does not necessarily protect the 
bank’s eredit. Forces are at work which 
are beyond the control either of the 
honesty or the ability of the business 
man. Bankers at such times need to be 
eareful students of industrial conditions 
and see to it that the funds entrusted 
to their care by depositors are not 
loaned in hazardous business activity. 


Fourth: Business men and bankers 
must increasingly become better students 
of these periods of contraction and ex- 
pansion in business. There is no 
present prospect that these periodic 
stages of varying industrial activity will 
not continue. 

The lure of gain and aggressiveness 
of competition under our industrial 
organization spurs the enterpriser to 
risk-taking with its promised rewards. 
Each seeks to take advantage of either 
what is or what promises to be favor- 
able conditions for securing profit. 
Likewise, when the reverse conditions 
prevail, each seeks to protect himself 
without much respect or consideration 
as to what will happen to others. The 
gains, as well as the losses, under such 
a system will, therefore, necessarily be 
large. No other system of industrial 
organization seems to promise as good 
results. 


In conclusion, then our banking and 
financial problems are at present com- 
plicated by the fact that emergency 
banking methods became unduly pop- 
ular because their inherent dangers 
never developed sufficiently to convince 
the public of the real menace involved. 
The business man must be taught that 
the foundation of commercial bank credit 
rests upon self-liquidating loans; that 
is, loans secured either directly or in- 
directly by goods which in the normal 
process of exchange flow from 
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producer to consumer in the satisfaction 
of current human wants. 

Many are under the impression that 
as long as collateral is adequate, that 
bank loans should be made regardless 
of the prospective ability of the bor- 
rower to meet the loan at maturity. 
Those taking this view fail to under- 
stand that such a use of bank credit, 
if earried to extremes, must lead to 
fnancial disaster. Bank credit consti- 
tutes effective purchasing power or 
ability to demand goods, and conse- 
quently it must be based upon a com- 
mensurate supply of and demand for 
goods if it is to have no abnormal in- 
fluence upon prices. 


CONSERVING STRENGTH 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


Warning against a menace that 
threatens to undermine our transporta- 
tion facilities and the entire life of the 
nation is sounded in a recent published 
statement of The Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland which reads as follows: 


Certain men, influential in national 
politics, are sponsors of the propaganda 
that our nation’s railroads are seriously 


“sick” and need strenuous “doctoring.” 


But do the facts warrant their con- 
tentions ? 

In spite of the super-regulation 
already imposed by 99 regulatory 
bodies, the railroads have lifted them- 
selves out of the pitiable condition into 
which government operation thrust 
them, and, within three years, have re- 
gained a state of comparative health. 

In 1922 the railroads spent on new 
equipment and other facilities 440 
million dollars. This year they have 
authorized the expenditure of an addi- 
tional 1 billion 100 million. Is this 
sickness? 

And in passing it is worth noting that 
these expenditures did much to start 
prosperity upon its tardy return. 

Today the railroads are hauling more 
freight than ever before in their history. 
They are doing it with two hundred 
thousand fewer men, whose individual 
wages average about $200 per annum 
more than under Federal control. And 
they are hauling this freight at a 
cheaper rate, as compared with whole- 
sale prices, than before the war. 

More service at less cost by a billion 
dollars a year—is this “sickness?” 

They now face the greatest peak load 
in their history, with facilities in better 
shape than has been the case for years. 
223,616 new freight cars, 4,219 new 
locomotives—are these signs of “sick- 
ness ?”” 

Yet, in the face of ‘these facts, men 
confessedly unskilled in railroading, 
maintain that the railroads need addi- 
tional “eures” and they are promoting 
their “remedies” under the popular 


label of “further regulation for the 
railroads.” 


We believe in railroad regulation, but 
when “regulation” is distorted to mean 
strangulation, with resulting industrial 
paralysis, it is time to call a halt. 

For if the railroads are strangled, 
who suffers? 

The railroads and their purchases 
feed, clothe and support sdme 12 million 
Americans. 

Five million gain all or part of their 
income from railroad securities. 

Without railroad service the products 
of your hands and the output of your 
factories become valueless—for even 
diamonds without means of getting 
them to market are worth no more than 
cobblestones. 4 


In short the health of the railroads 
is the health of the entire nation and of 
every individual in it. The railroads 
and Industry are true Siamese twins— 
vou eannot “regulate” one” without 
equally “regulating” the other. 

Prosperity travels on rails, and when 
the railroads are diseased all industry 
catches the contagion. 

In our estimation it is a case of choos- 
ing either a plainly political nostrum 
or a continued improvement in the rail- 
road facilities of our nation. 

Both are impossible. It must be one 
or the other— 

Politics or Prosperity? 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write or wire to your representative 
in Congress, urging that the railroads 
be given a fair opportunity to fully 
adjust themselves to the requirements 
of the present transportation act with- 
out being handicapped by further tam- 
pering. 
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Management 
of Coal Properties 


’ There are no dark secrets or 


mysterious methods by which 
Peabody management adds to 
the profits of coal properties. 


The results accomplished are 
due to common-sense business 
methods;wise handling of funds 
both in saving and spending; 
tested systems of development 
that promote future econom- 
ical operation; comprehensive 
knowledge of the most effici- 
ent mining methods acquired 
through long and varied exper- 
ience, and above all a vigorous, 
aggressive, seasoned organiza- 
tion functioning smoothly un- 
der intelligent and capable di- 
rection. 


Proof of the value of Peabody . 
Mine management is found in 
its steady growing clientele. 
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Cleveland Bank Makes Four 
New Vice Presidents 

Four members of the staff of The 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, were promoted to vice pres- 
idencies by the board of directors, 
November 6, according to the announce- 
ment of J. A. House, president. They 
are Howard A. Carlton, formerly an 
assistant treasurer; Clayton H. Foree, 
formerly an assistant secretary; Clay 
Herrick, manager of the credit depart- 
ment; and A. L. Irish, who for the 
past two years has been doing special 
personnel work for the bank. 

Mr. Carlton has charge of the com- 
mercial banking department. He began 
his banking career in Mantua, Ohio, later 
going to Cleveland from the First Na- 
tional Bank of Garrettsville. He has 
been with The Guardian 16 years. 

Mr. Force manages the stock trans- 
fer division of the trust department. 
He joined The Guardian staff 20 years 
ago as a bookkeeper and for the 
past ten years has directed the stock 
transfer work of the institution. 

Mr. Herrick joined the bank’s staff 
six years ago. He was formerly with 
Ernst and Ernst and before that was 
with the Cleveland Trust Company, 
where he organized the first statistical 
department in a bank in Ohio. Before 


entering the banking world he was a 


New Orleans 
xX 
Street Car Service 


The New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
operates 463 cars daily over 220 miles of 
track, and carries approximately 280,000 
passengers every twenty-four hours. 


Regarding the quality of service that 
this Company renders, a well-known 
and disinterested corporation, serving 
more than 4000 traction companies, and 
therefore intimately familiar with con- 
ditions all over the country says “The 
New Orleans street railway system, on 
the basis of per capita facilities, is unex- 
celled by any other in the United States.” 
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teacher and for a time was associate 
professor of history at Berea College, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Irish was for 16 years with the 
Bell Telephone Company, resigning in 
1912 from the district superintendency 
at Akron to re-organize the general and 
factory offices of the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company. In 1918 he became 
secretary of the Republic Rubber cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries, with head- 
quarters in Youngstown. He came to 
The Guardian in 1921 and is now operat- 
ing vice president. 

Junior officers elected by the board 
are as fdllows: 

Assistant secretaries: H. H. McKee, 
assistant manager of the credit depart- 
ment; T. P. Reitinger, manager of the 
securities analysis department. 

Assistant Treasurers: P. P. Janicki, 
manager of the Woodland—K. 31st 
Street Office; T. C. Edmonds, loan de- 
partment, formerly a national bank ex- 
aminer; D. S. Falls, commercial office; 
T. R. Roberts, mortgage loan depart- 
ment; Ralph Wayecott, collateral loan 
department. 


Assistant trust officer: O. H. Gray. 





Paul Partridge Joins Gotham 
National Bank 
Announcement was made recently of 
the appointment of Paul Patridge as 
vice president of the Gotham National 

Bank, New York. 

Until joining the Gotham National 
Bank Mr. Partridge was one of the best 
known Federal bank examiners attached 
to the metropolitan district. He had 
been a national bank examiner since 
1916, serving in Iowa and in northern 
and central Illinois. In 1921 he was 
transferred to the Second Federal Re- 
serve Bank with headquarters in New 
York City. During the agricultural de- 
pression in that year he was given an 
important special commission for a long 
period in the state of Iowa. 

Mr. Partridge, who is 41 years of age, 
entered the First National Bank of 
Effingham, Illinois, as a clerk at the age 
of 16, filling every position of the bank, 
and rising to be cashier, director and 
presiding officer. 


The National City Bank of New York 
has made the following appointments 
in its personnel: DeWitt A. Forward, 
assistant vice president; D. C. Borden, 
assistant comptroller and Alfred Mullen, 
assistant cashier. 
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W. E. ALBIG BECOMES NEW 
DEPUTY MANAGER 


The appointment of W. E. Albig of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as deputy manager, 
American Bankers’ Association, to 
succeed L. D. Woodworth, resigned, 
was announced by F. N. Shepherd, 
executive manager of the Association. 
As deputy manager, Mr. Albig will 
serve as secretary of the savings bank 
division of the association, which gives 
particular attention to the interests 
both of savings institutions and all banks 
having savings departments. 

Mr. Albig, who is a graduate of the 
University of West Virginia, and pur- 
sued a post-graduate course at Harvard, 
has specialized in economies and finance 
and has written and spoken extensively 
on these subjects. For some years he 


. Was engaged as a school superintendent, 


but during the last four years has been 
field secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merece of the United States, both in the 
East and on the Pacifie Coast, giving 
him wide knowledge of conditions in 
many of the large cities throughout the 
United States and familiarity with 
current business and banking problems. 
He is a director of the Citizens National 
Bank of Bellevue, a suburb of Pitts- 
burgh, where he has made his home. 

Mr. Albig will begin his work at the 
American Bankers Association head- 
quarters, 110 East 42nd Street, New 
York, on December first. 


Donald Gilmore, formerly connected 
with the Ohio Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, was made 
seeretary of the new City Savings Bank. 





A. C. Haertel of Bristol, Wisconsin, 
was elected cashier of the Bank of 
Franksville. He sueceeds T. C. Sunstedt. 


John D. Conrad, assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank of Hamilton 
was appointed as a deputy examiner of 
national banks in the Tenth Federal 
Reserve district. Mr. Conrad will have 
headquarters in Kansas City and will 
assist a regular examiner in the work 
of inspection of national banks. 


Owen T. Reeves, Jr. vice president 
of the Corn Exchange National Bank 
of Chicago will terminate his services 
with the bank January Ist to accept 
a position as chief bank examiner of the 
Second Federal Reserve District. 
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A. I. B. Councilman Made Deputy 

Reserve Agent 
W. J. Evans, a member of the ex- 
ecutive council of the American In- 
stitute of Banking has been appointed 
assistant reserve agent of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas. Evans for- 
merly was manager of the statistical 
and examination department. In _ his 
new position, he will have charge of 
the member bank relations department, 
the agency through which the Federal 
Reserve Bank maintains its connection 
with 362 banks in the eleventh district. 

Evans entered the American Ex- 
change National Bank of Dallas in 1905 
and except for the war period, when he 
served as privete secretary to the mayor 
of Dallas, he has been engaged in the 
banking business ever since. In 1909 
he entered the services of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

As president of the Dallas Chapter, 
A. I. B., in 1914, Evans earried much 
of the burden incident to entertaining 
the National Institute convention. In 
1920 he was a member of the National 
Forum Committee. He was elected to 
the National Executive Council at the 
Cleveland convention last July. 
















































































A. C. Steele of North Liberty, 
Indiana, was elected president of the 
Northern Indiana Bankers’ Association 
at its recent meeting held at South Bend. 
Other officers elected are: F. H. Huber, 
Mishawaka, vice president; Clifford 
J. Meyer, South Bend, secretary; E. L. 
Kelsey, South Bend, treasurer. 





















































W. S. McKay was elected president 
of the Greenville National Bank of 
Greenville, Pennsylvania. 











F. A. Bullock, formerly an officer of 
the Farmers National Bank of Long- 
mont, Colorado, has sold his interest in 
the First National Bank of Lafayette 
and has bought an interest in the Farm- 
ers State Bank at Brighton, Colorado, 


and will become cashier of that institu- 
tion. 












































At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Citizens Bank of Pilot Grove, 
Missouri, Louis Hoff of Buffalo Prairie 
was elected president; J. W. MeCut- 
chen, vice president; H. A. Seltsam, 
cashier, and Albert Hoff, bookkeeper. 



































C. H. Schupp, formerly cashier of 
The Citizens Bank at New Franklin, 
Missouri, assumes his new duties as 
cashier of The Cooper County Bank 
at Bunceton, Missouri. He succeeds 
W. B. Layne. 














H. I. Gahagan, vice president and 
treasurer of the Texas Electric Railway, 
was elected a director of the Southwest 
National Bank of Dallas, Texas. Mr. 
Gahagan is also president of the Dallas 
Union Trust Company. 
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Commercial Paper 
Bank Acceptances 


purchased on request for our correspondent banks. 


The services of our Banks and Bankers Department and 
the advice of the Officers*in charge of it are at the disposal 


of our correspondents. 


She NATIONAL (ITY RANK 
of CHICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


Banks and Bankers Department 
FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President 


S. P. JOHNSON, Ass’t Cashier 


H. A. Johnson of Moorhead, Minne- 
sota was elected president of the Clay 
County Bankers’ Association at its 
annual meeting held recently. Other 
officers elected were Albert Skrien of 
Ulen, vice president; W. A. Lindquist 
of Barnesville, treasurer, and O. E. 
Lofthus of Hawley, secretary. 


Milton M. Morse, formerly vice pres- 
ident of the Italian Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, was elected ‘president of 
the bank and E. B. MeKnight, cashier, 
was made vice president. Mr. Morse 
succeeds Lawrence H. Whiting, pres- 
ident of the Boulevard Bridge Bank of 
Chicago, as head of the bank. 








The Park Savings Trust Company of 
St. Louis, has been launched with a 
capital of $50,000 and surplus of 
$10,000 to serve the district of which 
Hi-Pointe is the center. Quarters have 
been established at Oakland and Yale 
Avenue. The officers of the company 
are: Karl E. Lubke, president; Wil- 
liam Schneider, vice president; Maurice 
Thompson and John Houlihan, vice 
presidents, and EK. J. Walser, cashier 
and secretary. 


D. J. Dagnon sueceeds A. E. Budahin 
as cashier of the Bloomington State 
Bank, Bloomington, Wisconsin. 


D. A. Lundy was elected cashier of 
the Rock Island State Bank at Rock 
Island, Texas, to succeed J. C. Young 
who resigned some time ago. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
directors of the Jane Lew Bank of 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, was held 
recently and the following officers were 
elected: J. G. Jackson, president; 
W. A. Jackson, vice president; B. M. 


Davisson, cashier, and J. J. Bailey, as- 
sistant cashier. 
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R. V. KELLEY, Ass’t Cashier 





Albert Smith of the Bank of Concord, 
Concord, California, was elected vice 
president succeeding B. C. Ensign. 
John DeMartini will assume the duties 
of cashier. 

Frank E. Howe, president of th? 
Manufacturers’ National Bank, Troy, 
New York, was elected a director of the 


Hudson Trust Company of New York 
City. 


Special Offer 


Send your bank 
friends 


THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


for Christmas 
at the special 


reduced rate of 


$7.50 


for two years 


Clip and mail coupon—now ! 


The Bankers Monthly 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Send The Bankers Monthly for 


two years to: 





Bill me for $7.50 


100 


LOOKING AT THE WICKET 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 


(Continued from page 19) 
headed, little men, took the book di- 
rectly to her employer. When next she 
visited the bank, it happened that 
another chap waited on her, and she ex- 
plained to him unsmilingly: 

“That card was in the passbook when 
I gave it to Mr. C the other day. 
We do not know the person. Perhaps 
it belongs to someone here. 

“Tt does, admitted the clerk, his lips 
twitching. “I will give it to him.” And 
we presume he did so—with appropriate 
comment. 

Even very waspish discourtesy, how- 
ever, is not always resented. Once there 


A Neighbor 
Worth Knowing 


4. country which, 
with less than 
9,000,000 popula- 
tion, has an annu- 
al trade with the 
United States of 
over $800,000,000, 
is a neighbor 
worth knowing. 


Canada 


With only one- 
sixth of her arable 
land under cul- 
tivation, is the 
world’s second 
greatest wheat 
producer, and has 
already a greater 
trade with the 
United States 
than any other 
country except 
Great Britain. 
Canada is a neigh- 
bor worth know- 
ing. Inquire from 


Department of Immigration, 
Room 110, .Norlite Bldg. 


OTTAWA CANADA 
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was an overwrought lad acting as receiv- 
ing teller in a certain undermanned 
branch downtown. We had _ often 
noticed him, working frantically in his 
cage, hair disordered, dark eyes glaring 
out of his tense, swarthy face as if he 
were less than sane. One day, just 
before we reached the wicket, he had a 
terrific row with a depositor who left 
the line and stamped out of the door. 
Wher our turn came, the boy was stand- 
ing in the cage, one hand shielding his 
eyes, and without glancing at the line 
outside he turned abruptly, opened the 
door and lurehed out of sight. None 
came to wait on us. The minutes passed. 
Some went to the paying teller’s window 
but, being curious, we waited. After 
a little he returned, eves brilliant, jaw 
set, and reached for our deposit with 
a steady hand. Naturally he was not 
there long, and we never have recalled 
his frequent snarls with resentment, 
for the man to blame was one higher 
up. 

We recall one odd case of « teller’s 
impatience proving costly. He had just 
cashed a cheque in bills of small denom- 
inations and the payee, counting his 
money, discovered that he had fifty 
dollars too much. He tried to put the 
money through the window for recount 
but was met by a yell from Mr. Teller. 

“Take that away, sir. You had your 
turn and there is nothing wrong with 
my count. Take it away!” 

“Oh, all right—all right,” laughed the 
man. “J should worry.” 

He took the roll, just as it was, and 
walked out. 

Our two best examples of courtesy 
and discourtesy from bank officialdom 
must be linked together. 


A young woman, confidential clerk 
to a certain real estate operator, was 
sent by her employer with a letter and 
a cheque on another bank to the general 
manager of the bank of L She 
handed the missive to the accountant 
and presently was haled into the pres- 
ence of the great man, who was 65, 
bald-headed and frothing at the mouth. 
Of course, it was not incumbent on him 
to be civil to an office girl; so he was 
very uncivil. In fact, he squealed and 
trumpeted like a musth elephant for 
several moments, but eventually, out of 
the whirlwind, came one distinct cer- 
titude—the rambustious old fellow would 
not accept the check. 

“Will you take a marked check,” 
asked the clerk, “or do you want the 
money ?” 

“T want the money!” he bellowed. 

The reason for the G.M.’s flurry we 
never learned, but even though he hesi- 
tated to accept the cheque on account of 
rumors which even then must have been 
going about the K Bank, on which 
it was drawn, he could have been at 
least decently courteous to an inoffen- 
sive messenger from his customer’s 


office—if indeed he had needed to gee 
her at all. 

And now we come to the pleasant 
part of it. 

The customer listened to his clerk’s 
story in amazement and at once dictated 
a letter to the manager of the K 
Bank, explaining what had happened 
and asking that currency be paid his 
messenger. The clerk made her way to 
the other G. M. who read the letter she 
handed him and eyed her 
pince nez. 

“Did this happen to you?” he asked, 
tapping the sheet. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well—that is too bad! 
me.” 

They went down stairs to the wicket 
and the money was paid over—six 
thousand dollars in bills. A man at 
the other end of the counter watched the 
girl disposing of the stuff in inside 
pockets and the teller, noting his in- 
terest, suddenly swung up across his 
desk and murmured: 

“Look here! You would better have 
some one with you. Where are you 
going ?” 

She told him but disclaimed any need 
of company. 

“We can send a messenger behind 
vou as well as not,” he insisted as he 
left the cage, “and I think we should.” 

Whether they did so or not she never 
knew, but to her dying day she will 
appreciate the “courtesy.” 

Let’s go back to the young man who 
practices liking folks. 

“What do you do if you get an in- 
eurable grouch?”’ we asked him. 

“An incurable grouch?” echoed our 
young optimist as if he had not heard 
aright. “Oh, but vou know there aren't 
any!” 


over his 


Come with 


TRACING THE STORY OF 
THE CHRISTMAS CLUB 


(Continued from page 40) 
coupon book came into use with the 
pass book. From 1909 to 1912 as many 
as 158 banks in the country were using 
the Christmas Club. The growth since 
that time is indicated in the accom- 
panying: 


904 Banks 
3605 . 


drop in the number of banks using the 
Christmas Club during 1917. This was 
because the government requested the 
banks not to push the Christmas Club 
at it would interfere with the sale of 
liberty bonds. More than a thousand 
discontinued for that reason but the 
rest of the banks maintained that the 
Christmas Club could be used for pay- 
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ing up the liberty bond obligation and 
it was estimated that more than $100,- 
000,000 saved through the Christmas 
Club was applied to the payment of 
liberty bonds. 

Although the Christmas Club com- 
panies lost in the number of banks 
buying their supplies, 1917 was a 
wonderful vear for these companies as 
it was for the American industries in 
general because the government pur- 
chased Christmas Club supplies in the 
form of punch cards, coupon books and 
pass books which were supplied to the 
banks for handling their installment 


loan accounts. 

According to the figures of the Amer- 
jean Bankers Association the Christmas 
Club fund amounted to $260,000,000. 
As a large 
do not association, 
Eugene H. Block of — the 
Eeonomie Plans, Ine., states that $350, 
000,000 is a reasonable 
great many banks ave organizing their 
first Christmas Club for 1924. Among 
them is the Bank of Italy with 26 
branches in the state of California and 
410,000 depositors. It (has more de 
positors than any other bank in the 
country. The increasing popularity of 
the Christmas Club and the millions of 
depositors is proof that the country as 
a whole is sold on the Christmas Club 

The Christmas Club has 
its clientele so that it is being used by 
the people in the better walks of life 
to a greater extent than formerly. The 
children of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
are members of a Christmas Club and 
Helen Gould, now Mrs. Shephard, 
earries Christmas Club accounts and 


number of savings banks 
belong to this 


National 


estimate. <A 


changed in 


makes deposits weekly. 


The Christmas Club is most popular 
in the more prosperous and_ thickly 


settled manufacturing and industrial 
centers. Seventy two per cent of the 


entire Christmas Club membership of the 
United States is in New York, Pennsyl 
vania, New Jersey and New England. 
If we are to believe one of the leading 
Christmas Club supply houses—in New 
Jersey every town with a bank has a 
Christmas Club; Pennsylvania lacks only 
two and New York only seven. 


The Christmas Club is used for much 
more diverse purposes than that for 
which it was originally conceived. One 
saves for insurance, taxes, mortgages 
and coal bills so that it is estimated that 
at the present time only 40 per cent is 
devoted to its original purpose—supply- 
ing money for Christmas. The banks 
in general have hit upon a method of 
distributing the Christmas Club money 
which nets a very large percentage in 
the regular savings accounts by the 
voucher system. A member gets a 
voucher which gives the amount to his 
credit and invites him to come to the 
bank and draw all or part of his 
money Lut urges that he save a part. 
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BANK-LITE 


for Bank Cage Illumination 






TYPE S-10615 


BANK-LITE is the ideal light wherever close and con- With cross - rippled 


tinued application is necessary. 


It provides a flood of 
soft, uniform illuminagion at all points of the working sur- 
face of desks and change plates, and its perfect diffusion 
of light eliminates all glare from the surface of highly 
calendered ledger paper and other objects. 


polished sheet alum- 

inum_ reflectors — for 

standard lamps of 25 

or 40 watts: 

Sections 18-inch or 

shorter. Steel, $9.00 
Brass or Bronze, 


All the light 


is directed at useful angles—and its source is either =e 


concealed or outside the vision of one working at the table 
Write for catalog giving complete details. 


or desk. 





Atlanta 
Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans 


Sections over 18-inch, 
per foot. Steel, $6.00 
Brass or Bronze, 
$8.00 


The Fywwin E. Gur ComPany 





CES'IGNERS ~ MANUFACTURERS 


Lighting Equipment 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Formerly The Brascolite Co. * 


BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 
Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detreit 


New York Omaha Philadelphia 
Seattle 


Bank-Lite Installation in Teller’s Cage of West End 


Savings and Trust Company, St. Louis. Type S-10615 
Bank-Lites are used here. 








A Problem 
of Vital 


Interest to 


| All Bankers 


manship. 








HE banker who finances any building 
enterprise should be safeguarded with 
the advice and counsel of a qualified repre- 
sentative to insure him that the material 
delivered to the job and used in the con- 
struction are of specified quality and work- 


For the last quarter of a century, since 1888, we 
have been organized for inspection, tests and con- 
sultation on building projects. 


May we serve you? 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


General Offices 


175 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in all principal cities 





The members of the Christmas Club 
themselves are sold on the plan for the 
usual inerease in the club is about 50 
per cent the second year and double on 
the third from the membership of the 
first. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Keokuk National Bank, Keokuk, 
Towa, Myrle F. Baker was elected vice 
president and director, succeeding Ira W. 
Wills. 


The officers of the newly inecorpor- 
ated Bank of Amherst, Virginia are: 
John Bratton, vice president; P. H. 
Gilliland, secretary, and W. H. Hutter, 
eashier, all of Monroe. 
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Through an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
our representatives everywhere are per- 
mitted to solicit and accept subscrip- 
tions to this magazine. 


PERIODICAL SALES CO., Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Branch Offices 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
BOSTON 


1104 So. Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER 


Trade Mark 
I. M. Boynton of Newaygo, Michigan 


was elected cashier of the Hanover 
State Bank of Hanover, Michigan. 


“Read by the Bank” 


— publications which go 

to organizations are read by 
more people than the number of 
copies printed would indicate. 
Just as a book in a circulating 
library becomes ‘dog-eared’”’ 
through much handling by many 
readers, so the publication of 
practical use to men in widely 
different positions repeats its 
message many times from the 
same page. 


How thoroughly a magazine is 
“read by the bank” depends 
much upon the opinion the head 
of the institution has about the 
usefulness of the publication. 
Here are some stubborn facts: 


The Bankers Monthly answers 
the question, “Just how was it 
done?”—a favorite question of 
aggressive, thoughtful bankers. 


Many senior executives began to 
‘read The Bankers Monthly when 
they were junior clerks—and they 
still read it and want their clerks 
to read it. 


“I was away when the August 
issue arrived and it has been 
mislaid. I am enclosing stamps 
for an extra copy,” wrote a bank 


Advertisers appreciate 


president to The Bankers Monthly 
last month. ~ 


The Bankers Monthly covers 
every branch of banking — de- 
posit building, accounting 
routine, loans, internal manage- 
ment— tells what other banks 
are doing to increase earnings. 
Practical banking problems are 
invariably approached through a 
presentation of the tried-out and 
tested plans of successful 
bankers. 


“‘Read by the bank” in the case 
of The Bankers Monthly means 
that the magazine is passed 
around unti’ it becomes ‘‘dog- 
eared” from much handling and 
reading, articles are clipped and 
preserved for reference, success- 
ful methods described are modi- 
fied to meet local conditions and 
used again. 


“Read by the bank’”’ means that 
the actual circulation among 
readers is many times the num- 
ber of copies printed—it depends 
upon the size of the bank and 
who gets the magazine. 


the general usefulness 


of The Bankers Monthly and the wide circu- 
lation which results from being “read by the 


bank.”’ 


The number of subscriptions is a question 


answered by the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


MULTIPLE BANK CIRCULATION FOR DISCRIMINATING ADVERTISERS 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signatures, 


address, name and heading to be counted. 


care of the BANKERS MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


BANKS FOR SALE 


Southern California Banks.’ Business and 
living conditions warrant investigation. Write 
the Sanders-McCulloch Company, Suite 210 
Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. tf. 





BANKS 
HOME AND POCKET SAVINGS 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CO., 149-159 W. 
22nd St., Chicago. 25 years of experience. 
Originators and Manufacturers of Savings 


Banks, Souvenirs for Openings, —- 
Fairs, etc. 10*-12ti. 


BANKS and INSTITUTIONS which have 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES for rent must re- 
tain accurate record of customers. OUR CARD 
SYSTEM provides clear, complete record, pro 
tects institution regarding liability and releases 
bank when customer checks out. Send for 
sample mentioning number of boxes in use 
SAFETY DEPOSIT RECORD SERVICE, Box 
101, ee Ti. t.f. 


FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 
a step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


9*-t.f. 





LISTS WANTED 
WANTED—FOR CASH—Lists of Stockholders 
and Bondholders of large Corporations. Paul 
Plotz, 70 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 8*-6 ti. 


__ PATENTS 


_Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 
G. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 


PRINTING - 


Omaha oe Gomnane. 18th and Farnam 


Sts., Omaha, U. S. Lithographers, ae 
Stationers, Office Pacallere 


FOR SALE 


3 new York doors, size 84x34%. These doors 
have never been used. I Ely Norris solid door. 
Special Manard Manganese Steel bank safe, new. 
The above is offered for sale on account of 
consolidation. Write to the First National Bank 
of Montevideo, Minn. 10-3 ti. 


FOR SALE 

Wainscoting, office partition, 
counters all marble—two offices, 
two cages with four windows, 
hogany stain; 
door money 
Gridley, 


lower part of 

counters and 
wood work ma- 
also one Victor safe with screw 
chest. Address, State Bank of 
Gridley, Il. 


10*-t. f. 





SITUATION WANTED 


Massachusetts banker, fifteen years experience, 
desires ‘‘New Business” managership. Last 
three years Treasurer of bank he organized. 
Deposits now million and a half. New York 
references. Has and can produce results. Ad- 
dress CAB, c/o BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, TM. 12-1 ti. 


Send cash with your order. 


Answers addressed 


SITUATION WANTED 


Eastern banker wants to go west. Capable 
organizing bank, assuming charge all depart- 
ments. Already built one bank to nearly two 
million deposits in three years. New York ref- 
erences. Address Box 1500, ¢/o BANKERS 
MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. een 

-1 ti. 





WANTED 
A MILLION DOLLAR INVESTMENT 


There exists on the southwestern Texas coast 
on the line of the San Antonio and Aransas 
Pass railway an opportunity ‘for the investment 
of a million dollars or more that will bring large 
returns in the future. An incomparable coast 
line, fine climate—winter and summer—rich soil, 
great live oak trees down to waters edge. 
Ample water for irrigation within twenty feet of 
the surface. Excellent fishing, and the best 
all-round hunting in the United States. Green- 
sea turtle, diamondback terrapin and prawns 
inhabit these waters. An opportunity to build 
a second Miami. Write to Geo F. Lupton, 
G. P. A., San Antonio & Aransas Pass railway, 
San Antonio, Texas, Correspondence will be 
strictly confidential if desired. 9*-3 ti. 


_ EXECUTIVES (WANTED © 


Executives seeking superior connections find 
our confidential service extremely satisfactory. 
Let our Mr. H. H. Harrison confidentially 
negotiate for you suitable positions with proper 
employers, as he has successfully done for thou- 
sands of others since 1909. Inquiries invited. 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSE, Inc., 
Confidential Negotiators. Association Building 
Chicago. T*-12 ti. . 
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Only a few 
copies on hand! 


The Bankers 
Directory Contains 


Every ‘bank, banker and trust 
company now extant in the United 
States showing officers, capital, 
profits, deposits, and resources 
carefully revised. 


Accurate list of all bank officials 
—Presidents, Vice- Presidents, 
Cashiers, and Assistant Cashiers. 


Population of banking towns and 
accessible points for no-bank 
towns. 


All Canadian banks, with branch- 
es, officers, correspondents, etc. 


A carefully selected list of foreign 
banks and bankers, with reliable 
information. 


A selected recommended list of 
investment securities dealers, and 
brokers. 


A bonded list of bank attorneys 
with a selected list of foreign law- 
yers. 


Reliable synopses of state com- 
mercial laws, and much similar 
valuable data. 


Authoritative interest rates, list- 
ed by states, for ready reference. 
Valuable information concerning 
foreign coins. 


Up-to-date maps, of states, im- 
— cities, and of foreign coun- 
ties with their revised boundaries. 


All arranged, indexed and printed 
for quick and easy reference 


Have You 


Received Yours? 


The Leading Bank Directory 
of the World for 50 Years 


This is the most complete and most accurate 
Bankers Directory published. It is honestly re- 


vised twice every year at the expense of tens of 
thousands of dollars. 


It is published promptly after the revisions are 
completed and delivered to purchasers at a time 
when it will prove of most value to them. 


It is excellently printed in clear, legible type 
on high quality paper and substantially bound in 
heavy cloth. The facts desired can be found in 


the shortest time and with the least possible 
trouble. 


You get more information and valuable facts 
regarding Banks, Bank Officials, Bank Directors, 


Bonded Attorneys, Maps and so on in the BANK- 
ERS DIRECTORY than in any other Directory. 


You get an accurate mailing list of all Bank 
Officials, including Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Cashiers, Assistant Cashiers, Treasurers, and 
Bank Directors. This list is extremely valuable 
for mailing purposes and also for special reference, 


The Rand M¢Nally BANKERS DIRECTORY 
contains the latest maps of all states, of important 
cities, and foreign countries, with their revised 
boundaries, together with reliable synopses of 
state commercial laws and similar data. 


ND MENALILY & GOMPANY 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 
536 South Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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